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Marl: I’auiiiMi (<»uk Joseph Seal Igor, 
wim died in 1609. to have been the 
bur nun to he acquainted with vir- 
tually the whole body of fcncmlctlge 
'available lit his time; utlieis have 
cl, di neii tills Tor Leibniz. But u cen- 
tury later, when knowledge had 
enormously increased, the brothers 
Wilhelm mid Alexander von Jluui- 
boMi covered between them iirrno.it 
ihe entire territory. Wilhelm's ueiv 
biographer thinks (hat Alexander, 
the srieinist and explorer, is the 
more famous ; bur for those inter- 
ested in the human hies Wilhelm is 
a must impure am figure. 

.■ If is c-areer falls into three sec- 
tions. First, after aii elaborate 
‘ education and u bii lliunr start to 
his career in government- service, 
lie left that service to devote eleven 
years to self-pei fartlon ; during that 


- mgs >ni language, inciiinphle though 
they are, a unique smuir<-." Sn iiicr 
chi v;ei Jhiiiilnilfit ivirh I'l.itu, Vice. 
CnJtririgu, Sans miic uml Riorum 
.Jitktih.Mij] as mu- of iJk- very few 
who have said nn.viliinu aluuu Ian- 
gu-ige tli at is Until now mid compra- 
lii-usive. 

Hutnbuidt had a most varied uml 
interesting life, which brought him 
into cnniact not only wiTli poli- 
ticians and diplomats but with 
many of the most eminent writers 
and scholars of his time. He was 
intimate with both Goethe and 
.Schiller, us the i-xchoii£u of some 
I'euinrf.ohie loiter:* lusnTius, and 
with other far tun is writers; he 
cmifd discuss the classics with 
Christ inn Gottlob Heyne, F. A. 
Wolf and irenuntin virtually on 
equal terms; he was at home in 
pnlitleui and fltcnirv circles ill 
I’uris, Rome and Madrid. His ex- 
tensive co rres pon deuce is of great 
interest ; the letters between him 
and Ills remarkable wife ulnae fill 
seven volumes. 




period lie made himself into a pro- 
ficient classical scholar and pro- 
duced a series of writings about 

E oJicics, culture mid education that 
, 0 c] great effect. Second, in a poli- 
tical nnd diplomatic career that 
lasted from 1802 to 1819, he played 
an important part in the Prussian 
resistance to Napoleon and In the 
debates of the Congress of Vienun ; 
Talleyrand thought him one of the 
three or font- most distinguished 
■ sta tcMiien with whom lie had had 
contact. During this period he re- 
. organized the German school and 
university system in such u way that 
they became the models for ad- 
vanced education everywhere; he 
took the leading part in founding 
the University of Berlin, which set 
the pattern for the universities of 
the world. He also found time to 
produce valuable written works, 

> dealing for the. most part with .the 
V-ipUlJosOioh^oe,; h^toryi TxbU-0, he-’ 
tween hia ritlttsment from the GOv- 
‘ fS2r’?. nt in 1819 »nd his death in 
*835 he made an incomparable con- 
, trtbutiou to linguistics ; Hpart from 
detailed investigations, of the 
/.Basque, Sanskrit, Chinese, Malayan 
and Indonesian languages, he pro- 
duced theoretical discussions of the 
subject whose influence has been 
enormous, and is not exhausted even 
«<*w. ‘The play of Intelligence ”, 
K? tM , “forge Steiner of this work, 

. Hie delicacy of particular notation, 
the groat front of argument which 
Humboldt exhibits give ids writ- 


Between 1903 and 1936 the Berlin 
Academy brought out seventeen 
volumes of Humboldt's collected 
writings ; yet an 1936 Rudolf 
Pfeiffer wrote tiwt he was less road 
thou Ids importance might lead one 
to expect. It is not that II um- 
bo lot’s writing is obscure or dull 
for it has the lucidity of much pre- 
Ilegolian German. But Pfeiffer is 
right in saying that it lacks charm; 
he seldom, except in the letters nnd 
Hie official memoirs, ventures a 
memorable phrase, and the liigh 
level of generality which, despite 
his mastery of details much of his 
discourse maintains, strains the 
attention of tlhe reader. Access to his 
writings is easier than when Pfeiffer 
wrote, for in 1963 Marianne Cowan 
published a selection from it In 
English translation under the title 
of Hu m tn list Without Parti oho, and 
the following year Walter Flom- 
mesr brought out an excellent selec- 
tion of the original texts lit Gold- 
manrt'S ■ Gclbe Taschenb&ch&r. But 
the comparative opaqueness of his 
writing makes the need for n com- 
prehensive study of him all the 

f ireuterj and though tho German 
iterative about him is extensive, 
there has been no, such work since 
Rudolf Haym’s biography of 1856. 
In English, there is nothing at oil 
adequate. Since Haym's day great 
quantities of relevant material hove 
accumulated, and Paul Sweet's 
work fills a very; real need. 

Tte author is very well acquainted 
with the material ; he writes not. 


By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 

perhaps, uiciiii'ely, but clearly ami 
1 1 lea.. i ugly ; and he shows a sane and 
sujid judgment. lie is n«i classical 
scholar, as we learn on page 22. 
when liu calls Aristoilemus mid 
Futliydcinus “ Aristodum ” and 
“ FiiLliydcm ", because In- Jins learnt 
of their existence from Humboldt's 
juvenile collection of texts of Plato 
mid Xenophon bearing on provi- 
dence and immortality ; rather a 
high piuportion of the rare errors hi 
this beautifully produced book 
occurs In classical names and quo- 
tations. But so far this deficiency 
has handicapped him less than one 
might expect and lie has produced a 
learned, enjoyable ami useful bonk. 

Born In 1767, two years before 
his brother Alexander, of n rich and 
aristocratic Prussian family, Wil- 
helm lost his father at the age of 
eleven, and whs brought up by tutors 
chosen by bis mot tier, un intelligent 
but chilly lady of Huguenot descent. 
The tutors were well chosen, and 
llio two gifted boys made phenomen- 
ally rapid progress. In Berlin they 
moved in lively Intellectual society, 
largely Jewish : tlic beautiful and 
intelligent Henriette Herz and Moses 
Mendelssohn's gifted daughter 
Brendel Veit, later the wife of Fried- 
rich Sclilegel, were among thdr 
friends. A short stay at the Univer- 
sity of Gfitt ingen brought them into 
contact with Heync, at that time the 
leading classical scholar in the coun- 


inusror, hut ad F. Klingucr has 


pointed out, Heyno was the first to 
entertain the comprehensive nation 
of tiie study of the ancient world 


which wag to become general during 
the nineteenth century. In Ucyne’s 
hands that study was directed to a 
humanistic end ; but at the same 
time he insisted on proper attention 
to detail, and his influence must 
hRve helped to protect Humboldt 
against an excess of theorizing. 

At rwonty-fonr Humboldt entered 
government, service, and in ona year 
whs thought to have gone -as far 
as the ordinary competent official 
might have gone in six. Then 
upon bi’cnmiiig uiigugcd to rim bril- 
liant and beautiful CuroUne von 
Darhertiden he asked to be relieved 
of his official duties, nnd tlovotcd 
the next eloven years, from 1791 to 


1802, to the endeavour to liar feet 
himself. The concept of Blldung. 
the systematic “ formation " of 
one’s dwractor and intelloct, was 
then popular among German intel- 
lectuals, as W. H. Bniford’s studies 
HttP to show ; and at all times 
Humboldt felt an urge to stand 


iisldu mill reflect mi life in general, 
in puriiiuliir lie wished to improve 
his grasp of Greek antiquity, whose 
study lie thought to be the instru- 
ment nf education that could help 
him most. In 1792 lie made friends 
with F. A. Wolf (b 1759), who liucl 
been a professor at Halle since 
1783 and was to publish lii.s famous 
contribution to the Homeric Ques- 
tion in 1795: the two men’s influ- 
ence upon each oilier was prufuunri. 
In 1794 the Humboldts moved to 
Jena, where Wilhelm spent three 
years in daily conLact with Schiller 
and saw much nf Goethe. The 
period between 1798 and 1801 was 
Mient chiefly in Paris, where he met 
Hiiiuiparte and made friends with 
bioye* and Mine de Staei, and made 
two excursions into Spain which 
were tn have notable results. 

Humboldt started by subscribing 
to the general attitudes of the 
German Enlightenment os thev had 
been developed by Leibniz nnd by 
Moses Mendelssohn. In later years 
he made a careful examination of 
the works of Kant, as some of his 
linguistic writings show, but on the 
whole he remained faitiiful to his 
early principles. He did not reject 
religion, but felt it to be a matter 
for the individual, so that he was 
strongly opposed to the enforcement 
or Lutheranism by die Prussinn 
state • some critics nave complained 
that ills humanism Jacked a reli- 
gious element. Arriving in Paris 
soon after the fall of the Bastille 
in 1789, he sympathized with many 
aspects .of tlie Revolution in its 
early stnges ; but in the thoughts 
on constitutions which the new 
French constitution stimulated 1dm 
to write down in 1791-92 we find a 
distrust of the operations of “niero 
reason” and a respect for organic 
development that recalls Burke. His 
essay on the limits of state activity, 
written in 3792. was withheld from 
publication by its author, partly be- 
cause of new developments in 
France and partly because of tho 
appearance of a German version 
of Burke’s Reflections j it was not . 
published until 1851, but then 
powerfully influenced Mill’s Essay 
on Liberty. Humboldt, with his 
strong boll of in the right of the 
individuHi to develop his own nature 
without interference, wished ixr res- 
trict the powers of die suite to 
those required for the maintenance 
or security ; as Matthew Arnold 
noticed, lie wished to use state 
action to entiblq the individual to 
manage without the state, and Pro- 


mt arc his is. Later «Ar„ l. "H 
' bo Prussian 'hS? ho , r '^J 
Humboldt, was tJ xhml'h? 91 .9**3 
*" -ate 
l " C "T» 

jlumliolflt saw,, 
human powers IKrdlie) * 
save man f«m'Kl^K ( 2, 
I mm ins Inner self: 
concept . of ** alienation " 8 J 
anticipation of Man JLjS’ 
critics seem to have* f a S ,ia i 
notice, that Humboldt 
t ot « from Rousseau, ni! 
Ruussoau he is concerned to «vS 
the day and frigid rationality d 
many of the philosopher- J 
attaches much importance to'niti 
he calls SinnUchkeit, a term Sj 
billing the associations of ff«i 
tivity with soma of those of i*S 
flhtp. His insistence that |U 
ancient Greeks were conspicuSl 
for this quality is one' of ik' 
features that separates his viewdi 
them from tiiat of WinckeW 
wbo had died in dm year bcfonl 
ills birtli. - H 

This point is firmly made in nhJ 
Iiiiniboldt modestly called r 
"sketch” concerning the study d] 


j — oui inm m 

small influence on WolFs genenj 
account of antiquity (DarcteRiiu 


fessor Sweot Is right to say that 
some elements bi fits theory would 
be acceptable even to socialists and 


des Altertums), a work which hsSt 
liad a great effect. He ideas Vfirith 
it contains were to be develepti. 
further in two important predut;, 
lions of the yenrs 1806/07. u n 
shall see presently. During th 
early 1790s Humboldt worked tad 
ut Greek, taking great pains wi 
some translations from Pindar nd 
Aeschylus, His translation of ife 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, thn£ 
not puiblidied until 1816, was bept 
in . 1796, and Goethe was h- 
possession of an early drafl ii; 
1799; Ksrl Reinliaridt has thon 
the part played by Humboldt in At 
genesis of the wonderful imitrin 
of the Greek iambic trimeter twd 
by Goethe in the Helen episode «a 
tho second jmrt of Faust end W-t 
tnted by Schiller in die Mat j 
goaucry episode of tha 
von Orleans. • 1 

D uiing Itis Jena period H united 
was also acaipied with his tiesp 
for tho foundation of a so*** 
of '* conmamtive nnthropowfl '< 
wluch on tlie basis of an exact itt#: 
of tlie different chaxacterisucajr 
the various races nnd nations 
• explore the different ways in wW 
they miglit develop. Despite Hr* 


; . . 4 overriding admiration for 
: <!l L culture, the iiew_ science was 
without giving the pre- 
re o one form of develop ni cm 
Humboldt’s ideal was 
- J SS but dynamic, and he 
‘J modern men to use the 
'.'"i not w copy thorn. He saw 
“ as the outward inumEesta- 
■fj powers, activities or vital 
;:1 iKrilheu and the new dis- 
™ died to help men ta 
gSL these in the ways considered 
i f/eiirable. He produced a frag- 
S of a treatise on comparative 
^hranology. anti .also a fragment 
iSSSm the eighteenth century 
tn be carried out by the 
of that discipline ; botii 
S% at the point where real 
&y arises, tlie point where 
JSSod is about to be applied 
positive treatment of the 
.aerial Jt was only many years 
rz after Humboldt’s retirement 
S’ public life in 1819, that he 
tde real headway with his great 
and then. He did so by means 
Jfij itiresiigations of linguistics. 
a. ftW k took its origins from his 
,ij« to Spain, where he became 
befoated by the Basque people mid 
*ir Unpage, the only non-Indo- 
isaotin tongue stHl spoken m a 
iBwiean country; later lie made 
fee the subject of a study which 
fodi now superseded in certain 
^ remains of the first itnport- 
«*■ 

While Humboldt was in Paris 
tohe brought out Hermann nnd 
[tMthea. Goethe was not then- the 
idebrity he became later ; but 
hnboldt at once recognized the 
fjg greatness of the poem, and 
n^uned it in a critical study that 
ut only contains much excellent 
outer about epic poetry in general 
hi remains a notable example of 
fe' .felicitous application of the 
npmdve theory of aesthetics, 
hdessor Sweet justly remarks that 
Snfcldt goes so far in asserting 
die auonomy of the poet’s Unuglna- 
M in the domain of art thnt he 
out near to anticipating the 
mlffiin of Baudelaire and the 
^rtocb, Symbolists. 

'(& 1802 Humboldt returned to 
gisnmebt service, and by great 
twl fortune the post oE Prussian 

a in Rome happened to be 
b for him. Rome made the 
M profound impression upon 
a;»found her to be as supreme 
my cities as Homer is uinong 
ffW; ind she is the subject of tho 
J*st tnemotable bf his fow poems. 
«er finishing his study of the 
►Pques he returned to tho subject 
« ?_^ eel3 . an d irt tlio fragment 
Ladum and I-Iollas ; RoElec- 
on. Classical Antiquity” re- 
5®Li he theme of tlio curlier 
1 1 ^3. The snmo subject 

B Mndjed in a frngincnt on the 
wiaractor in its Idonl uspocts 
to part of a projected 
Sri °* the decline and fall of 
“ week city-stntos. Humboldt 


studied the- Greeks nm for informa- 
tion but fur inspiration ; and this 
work with its Gibbnniun title was 
meant to encourage the Germans tn 
save themselves by their own efforts , 
from meeting at the hands of 
Napoleon tlio same fate which the 
Greek states had met at those nf 
Philip of Maccdou. 

In these two pieces Humboldt 
worked nut further, under the in- 
fluence of Sell cl ling, his explanation 
of the superiority of Greek culture. 
Only the Greeks, lie argued, were 
able in create an art capable of 
doing justice to the ideal element 
in reality, which they did by virtue 
of un affinity between nature and 
tlie Greek artist's mind ; they were 
enabled to unite the earthly with 
the divine by reason of their deep 
longing For the ideal, their Seim- 
sucht. When Humboldt says that tin 
other language except German iias 
tlie notion I suppose lie is thinking 
of the Greek pathos. Modern man 
made the mistake of aiming at 
reality itself, whereas tho Greeks 
aimed at reality through art, and 
since reality in itself was unattain- 
able, the Greeks were more success- 
ful. Humboldt was hardly less aware 
than Nietzsche, who in several res- 
pects went back to his Ideas of the 
delicate tension on which the per- 
fect equilibrium of the greatest 
Greek art depended ; and It shows a 
total incomprehension of his pur- 
pose to complain, as an eminent 
historian did more than forty years 
ago, thar his conception of the ex- 
cellence of Greek culture was viti- 
ated by the defeat of the Greeks 
at the hands of Rome. His reason 
for attaching such Importance to the 
study of that culture at its greatest 
was the need to understand and 
if possible emulate the Schnsucht 
that had inspired it. 

This work did not prevent Hum- 
boldt from discharging Ids diplo- 
matic duties with notable success. 
He established excellent relations 
with the all-powerful Cardinal Con- 
salvi ; he sweetened with exquisite 
tact the somewhat bitter pill of the 
King of Prussia’s refusal to make 
any concessions to the Pope ; and 
lie maintained just the right non- 
committal attitude towards tlie over- 
riding issue of a possible concordat 
between the papacy and the whole 
of Germany, in 180G he was raised 
to the dignity of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary ; but during die same year 
the disaster of Jcim reduced his 
duties to those of an observer, and 
before long his own financial in- 
terests urgently required his pre- 
sence in Berlin. In October, 1808, he 
left Romo, never again to see Italy; 
but he was soon to assume even 
more important responsibilities, nnd 


Submerged in Shantung 


By David Hawkcs 


JONATHAN n. c-PKNCK : 

The Death oE Woman Wung 
18Gpp. Wcidenfeld and Nicnlsmi. 

£6.95. 


guild proceeding*, nieticuliius of i hir. nurriiLivc, almost every wind 
ktwl-t«.- it ancy recti ids, nr the nf which is luken from an account: 
parish registers of births, mar- of uiiu of the real-life cases included 
ii;igo* and deaths that have un- in the magistrates build liuuk which, 
ubied such close and detailed is one nf his principal source*, I*ri»- 
r endings to he drawn of Europe fetsor Siiencc has interpolated an 
in die later Middle Ages. extraordinary dream which lie 

In the event, Professor Spence imagines tiic adulterous wife to have 
has relied upon three main sou rres been dreaming nl the moment when 


tn discharge them with tnumnlmiit 
success. It is to this point in his 
curcer that Professor Sweol's first 


volume brings us : the second Is 
announced for pubiicntinn on June 
29, 1979. a data to which one 
heartily looks forward. 


T'un-ch'eug county in the second 
half of the seventeenth century was 
what wc should nowadays call' a de- ' 
pressed area. Situated in a fre- 
quently flooded river plain at tlie 
southern extremity of the Western 
Upland of Shantung, surrounded 
by bandit-infested hills, traversed 
by one of the main roads to the 
south, but chronicnlly lacking ade- 
quate resources to maintain it, it 
had always been relatively poor ; 
but the forty odd years ending in 
1683. when an earthquake killed 
9,000 people and destroyed the 
county town, saw a scries of natural 
and mnn-niadc calamities so appal- 
ling that the population in tho early 
1670s was estimated to be only a 
quarter, and the area of laud under 
cultivation only a third of what it 
had been fifty years before. The 
inhabitants, once notorious for 
their stubbornness and pugnacity, 
were reduced to apathy and despair, 
and suicides were so frequent that 
the local magistrate had notices put 
up in the villages threatening to 
delay the burial of those who chose 
thi* way oE depriving the state of 
their services. 

This is the community which 
Jonathan Spence has brought to 
life for us in this remarkable little 
book — so skilfully, imaginatively 
and entertainingly, that in spite of 
its brevity (barely 140 pages of 
text, not counting the notes) it can 
stand comparison with that other 
recently published study of vlllnec 
society, Le Roy Ladurie’s Montaif- 
lau. 

In lias two earlier books about 
this period of Chinese history, Ts’ao 
yin nnd the K'mig-hsi Emperor 
(1966) and rhe more recent Em- 
peror of China (19741. Professor 
Spence was dealing with a subject 
alrcudy massively documented in 
Chinese sources. Turning this time 
from fJic K’ang-iisi emperor to some 
of tha anonymous millions over 
whom ho ruled — the poor and for- 
gotten folk of the townships and 
villages — ite enters an area in which 
documentation is scanty hi the 
extreme. In his own words : 
Chinese thoroughness hi the 
spheres of state and county Iris- 
tor lograpliy has Ironically been 
accompanied by tho nonproservn- 
tiou of most local records. One 
cannot generally find tlie equiva- 
lents of the ■ coronerd' inquests, 


year of the earthquake only to be nothing else in the book and will 
dismissed two years later fur inenm- continue to hnum many n reader 
pL-tcuce, and who continued to live ] ol, P nEter all the rest has fuileri. It 
on in T’an-ch'eng, in considerable is almost a disappointment to turn 
poverty, after Ills dismissal ; an to die notes at the back and Emd 
encyclopedic hand bunk cum pitted each separate moment oE the dream 
in 1694 bv another former magis- accounted for by a reference W 
trate of T'an-di’eng, who made some thing in one or another of r u 
ample use of his case-notes in pm- Sung-lmgs Strange Stories. It Is as 
pounding his views on ndministra- though Coleridge had written his 
tion and the law ; and a collection own Hoad to Xanadu and published 
of several hundred stories com- it as a supplement to tl/e poem, 
plctcd in 1679 by the writer P’u Professor Spence himself speaks 
Sung-ling, who, as it liuppcnod. nf being “haunted” by Woman 
himself lived at no great distance Wang (the adulterous- heroine) from 
from T’a-n-ch’eng, visited it on at die moment lie first encountered 
ieust two occasions, and drew a tier in a library. Such an obsession 
considerable amount of material for might, in another writer, have given 


his stories from this area. 


birth to n novel. Already in Emperor 


wed liiiglisli translation ny it. a. j 

Giles published during the First K ung-hsl into fn St; 

World War under the title Strange person Memous .(which Kang-lim 
Stories from u Chinese Studio. To "ever wrote) Are we dien to tli^k 
anyone who is familiar with P’u's of *!V *“1, i” ® 
delightful spookerics (nearly all the novel kmd of Jtirtort^«|ihy or as 
beautiful girlB in li is stories turn a historical novel manqiu t 
out sooner nr later to be either Personally 1 do not as a rule find 
fox-fairies or ghosts) it might seem die historical novel a very satisfac- 
srrange thnt they should be tory form of literature, tumid with 
regarded ns historical material ; but flu® writing as It so often is, and 
in most of tlie stories the people weighed down with an excessive 
and places are real enough ; quite burden of facts. So 1 cannot m 
a lor of them are not ghost stories honesty regret die historical novel 
at all ; and Spence, by using a tech- that Spence Obsessed rrught have 
nlque which he lias elsewhere written. 

referred to os “ montage ", coun- On the other hand it seoms to 


On the other hand it seoms to 


terpoints passages drawn from more me no pedantry to insist that tlhe 
conventional sources with extracts historian’s imagination and the 
from these stories in such a way novelist's imagination arc — or 
that the latter seem to enhance our should be — of a different order, 
understanding of the former with- and ohat fchc one con only be used 
out in anv way deceiving us as to in place of the other at the risk of 


out in any way deceiving us as to in place of the other at the risk of 
their origin. some confusion or loss. At any rate, 

In this pot-pourri of narrative, ex- thac is J 

position and anecdote, a single story, can account for a 1 

life one which both ends tlie book have 

mill uiirM it ltu title ctfiii/jc hut ib spire or tiio plcflsuifi I hci-vc 

far aliove the rest. It ’is a simple, spires L ° n 

rather sordid little tale of a farm 3K brijn * m .scholar* hip .inspires, 
labourer’s childless wife who Ieayps Professor S^enc^ in mo twelve 


the hovel In which she lives 


years since 


rst book was 


her huhband' to run away with her published, bus shown himself 
lover. She is abandoned by the lover to bo a most - imaginative, re- 
and returns to the village. Her lius- flee live, poetical typo of historian, 
baud finds her In the temple where Tt is good that lie. ranker than nno- 
siio is sheltering nnd takes her slier, lias raado this experiment and 
home. Two months later he strangles given us tills delightful little book, 
her and dumps her body in tlio Bur I cannot say drat I Jook forward 
snow outside another villager's door, with very much enthusiasm t» 
Cavalier ia Rusticana. Into die midst imitations. 



The General 
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One oHhe most a^a' dBbatap In historical 
©teles In tho Inst twenty veofs has bqeti itha 
theory that tho aevonteohth centbry was d period 
of crisis bo pervnsivo and. significant that It ctfuid 
bo iabo/led n 'general Crlsla', Thin Vtjlufne of ’• 
nsSny^ conlnins much unfamiliar materlsI riiHj 
brings tlio still acrimonioua debais > •» •« *»"•« ‘ 


History and Society 

Essays 

R.H. TAWNEY 

Edited With an Introduction by J.M. Winter 
University of Warwick 

These ten essays afford the first Tull evaluation of 
the evolution and significance of Tawney's 
approach to economic history. Taken together 
they demonstrate (he validity of his conviction- 
that economic historians must confront not only 
the creation of wealth but also the morel 
questions surrounding Its distribution, 

. 0710089538 £7.05 

The Politic* ot : 
Legitimacy 

Struggles in a Belfast Community ' 

FRANtfBUJTTON 

The City University, London 

:iih usual in i that it lathe fire* study of a community 
.In present day Belfast to take arv ethnographic 
. apprown. The" author’s ■ principal aim Is lo 
, , «KP|am the existence of IRA Ideology and politics 

■ - »- 
:fnlem9llqna(Lfbrary of Sociology 
> ‘ O7i6o890&X’m&6 

Feminism and i\ 

In China 

eusabetHcroll 

University of Sussex ■ 

This Is a unique opportunity, to study the 
.^construction of a broadly based women's 
movomaHt. The author has travelled In China 
m apy members of the vyomeh'S*' 
, — — - - — - a s| 1e looi^g at the movemdnVe 1 
structural development over a 
a ti®^ehd : itS' often' emb[gugti(j(: 
in. the parallel movement of 


Political Issues and 
Community Work 

EDITED BY PAUL CURNO 

Compiled with community workers In mind, this 
book aims to clarify the implication of significant 
political theories and Jssuss Which'- affect their 
work, it Is also Intended for those who are 
involved In the comipunlty or Igoal politics 
whether as soaial workers, teachfifs, planners, 
lawyers or students. Community Work; Four 
'• 07100B976 9 (cloth). £7.06, ^9706 (paper) ■ £3.25 

Broadcasting In Japan 

MASAM1ITO ■’ 

Professor Ito and his team describe the stagger- 
bi^dMatlng from the 

l^gaissgissE 

Case St H m$in Broadcasting $ystems 

, ' 971000043 X £4,95 
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DRURYand GREGORYTILLETT 

• ni? nWhyEltebeth Trhfford Smith 

a .u 9 working resource end oatalyst to 
lhe ^(Sourcebook hasbeen 
Pfi0plS Wh ° are f0 ^ 0 
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Zen Culture 

THOMAS HOOVER 
In recent years the West has been 
Influenced by the Eastern ways of 
known as Zen. This study explains hoW*» 
developed In Japan, what role It plfljffl® J 
Japanese history and yrfiy, hundreds ofyp* 1 ' 
later it has touched a nerve In the West. ’ * 
071008940 fl Illustrated, psparbeckB;^; 

The My th of In varies^ j 

ERNEST c. MqPLAIN ? . . t; j 

Professor of Musicology, Brooklyn Cottm ^ 
New Yorfe ' ’ 1 

In ahtlqulty, muaical symbdltarri wes 

nlsed spiritual language whleh was 
by ell educated peoples. Dr McClalrt has 
gated the role of music [nearly clvIliaMJ* t ^.- , ;| 
their 1 'cosmolofliea In* a woW wW^h 4 

Ved^, the Egyptian Book of the Dasa, B 19 “ k 

Bnd P Shambbala Publication 0 877741^ 
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■■ The Trading World of Asia 
and the English East India 

• Company 1660-1760 

K-N.CHAUDHUR! 

Thb liacemprehenilvs history of the English 

• r^Undla Company from the mid-seventeenth 
•• *? Hi® rald-elghteentii centuries Dr Chaudliurl 
. 'Tf^^lnes the commercial economy of the 

• ^f^'^hWes In which the Company traded, 
SL " ^.nature of business and 

• dscliion-meklnn under pre-modem 

conditions; * £87.50 net 

/Williai^a Henry Bragg 
,, lS62 r 1942 

sndfibiantbt 

; 6 *m.cahoe 

v Sl^ephy of William Henry Bragg is 
if '^,7^. W’Ni daughter for the general reader 
®tory of an eminent scientist. 

• ^ ias Mr'ou0it to life a Wg slice 

r . i h *®tiy days when science — physics In 

■ l80 Pt forward into atomic 

.PUpfre ,, The Economist 

V.V.' £8.05 net 
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History of Chinese Science Cities With Little Crime The Evolution of Economic 

on Microfiche l-V Thtcaia«fswitzar).nd Ideas 


MODERN CAMBRIDGE ECONOMICS 


The first In a serlw of microfiches of batches of 
rare or Inaccessible texts of Chinese books on 
the history of science In China. All the books 
are generally unobtainable In the West either by 
virtue of their eB«i o r because thBy have been 
Issued only In vary small edition kin Chlqa end 
not widely distributed. Most come from thi . 
library of Joseph Needham; all will havBbeBn 
used In the writing of Silence ond Civllltatlon 
In China. 

This batch consists of twenty-five texts 
divided Into five groups. Each group Is 
contained In a tingle wallet; with aech group Is 
a leaflet containing Chinese, romanfsad Bnd 
English titles for tlie books in the group, 
together with details of the contents and any 
IWHINY blHlMl.phlc.1 |£M . M 

Wallet II £25, OP! 
Wallet H|;£Pf.BQ, 
Wallet IV £59.50 
■ Wallet V £57.50 


Tha Case of Switzerland 
MARSHALL B. CL1NARD 
Professor Cllnard challenge^ the often noted 
correlation between high rates of orfme and high 
levels of urbanisation end industrialisation by .. 
examining the case of SwltzarlancTand 
dBterminlng whether Swiss arima rates are .■ v . 
really remarkably Ibiy, • Hard covfrl E8,S0 nM 
' Paperback’ £3,56 net • 


The Trial of the Templars ■ 

MALCOLM BARBER 

a! compr^JwnslvB anrl.detallad examination of * 
the oonfeislop, trial and slippreislon Of the 
Templars In Frande from:i307.to 13f4, / vi’ 
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PHYLLIB DEANE 

This book has two objacte. One Is to put soma 
of tha current thaqrotfca! controversies In 
economics Into long-torm parapactiva by tracing 
their historical antocedonts. Tlie othar Is to 
interpret sprije of the, doctrinal, divisions in' tha' 
modern iUpete by tiiowirig that th’ey spring 
from deep dlsagrearrientG about the very nature 
of economics. Herd coven £0.50 net 

. Paperback £3,06 net 


A Political Geography of - 
Africa 

E. A. BOAT ENG ■ 

This book la Intended as an Introductory study : 
to the political geography of Africa, tf seeks in 
particular to underline and analyse the salient . 
political and soclo-aconomic problems and 
issues facing Afrlca'and its various rsglppp, nnd 
states today. • . Hard covers £11.50 net 

.■ Paperback £4.95 net 
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Youthful to the last 


By Richard Usborno 

KliNNKTU MOIIE ; 

More or I-e.ss 

249pp. If odder uml Sroiiglitnn. £5i)5. 

At fifty, a man must cnmo no 
term 9 \riiJi himself, and look back 
an. whatf he has done aud consider 
what he can hope to do. He must 
■equafe 1 practicalities with tLre.ims. 
At fifty, I had begun. to wonder 

f lrivatcly whether miy star was 
ad serf on the wane. Socially and 


professionally'! had been almost 
passed by, and' 1 could see no 
way in which I could' fight hack. 
Worst*, the will to fight back was 
diminishing. I find taken the 
popular Image of Kenneth More, 
the extrovert, tho per enniaJ bcer- 
d ranker and good fellow, as fur 
os It could go. 

That snntcli of self-analysis ciune 
niton Kenneth More was lotting his 
second marriage, to e vicli girl, dis- 
integrate and was carryiitg on with 
n girl twenty-six years younger than 
idnisolf. Result, social and (ho 
thought) professional dam ago. And 
then BBC Television was offering 
Jiim the port of Young Jolynn 
Forsyte. And . . . well . . . you 
know the rest: a serial that hod 
vicars chancing the times of church 
services : Young Jolyou the round- 
the-world lieart-tlirob with repented 
repents In all languages, and u 
happy Uiird marriage for young- 
odain Kenny. At rhe wedding 
reception, Roger Moore, Ihc best 


I (lffeiuled him liuynnil siJl 
Hpolngy ? Then lie smiled. " Hello, 
son ", he -..litl in hir, clipped way 
and roared with luiighur. 

And, would you believe it, More 
and Lauren Uncoil suid no tu ouch 
ntliL-r simultaneously at die lust 
stage-set moment. They had gone 
to India to film North West Fron- 
tier, and More had gnnd hopes of 
some “how’s your father" Will 
Iter, “ which would be most agree- 
able aftur hours of f dating in 
tlie sun In a .three -day break in 
filming Mr More and Miss Bacall 
flew jlfwn to Agra: 

Betty and I strolled hand in 
hand along tile marble approach- 
. wuy to the Tal Mahal, and finally 
1 felt mpvcrf to speak. 

“You know aomeiltiiig, Betty, 
love ”, I said. “ This is die most 
romantic setting 1 have ever seen 
in all my life, you're one of the 
most desirable women in the. 
world, but — I don’t know how it 
i.v — I just don’t (cel romantic.’’- 
“Neither do I’*, she said. 
“ Isn’t it awful ? " 

*• l'caiiblc ", I agreed. “ Here 
we wo, walking hand in iiand, and 
the thoughts of both of us are 
elsewhere. I’m thinking about 
food, and you've probably sot 
to mo oiling else -on your' mind”, 

“ That’s lifo " sho said. ... 

We. went back to our- respective , 
bedrooms and nothing happened 
at ail. 


. loae, _ 

man, made tho first speech, and 
More started iiis reply wiidi “ Mils 
morning my wife nudged me in 
bed ana said * Wake up, darling, 
we’ro getting married today’." 

There is an engaging continuity 
of raoengrets man-talk about girl- 
friends and' wives In this on gaging 
book. Also Ms * No M to NoeT: 
Coward gave me a copy of tho 
script, and invited me to Ms 
flat in Chelsea for dinner in a 
few days’ time. I accepted with 
alacrity. We were alone and os 
;jhc?ore ha .WM wearing h3s polka- 
■POt drcsalug. taaWn. We had* de- 
lightful meal. # Thera were two 
.grand pianos in the room, and, 
;«fter dinner, No 61 sot down at one 
of thorn and played “ I’ll see yon 
again”, end some of the other 
■ mojodies lie had composed. 
The atmosphere was very inti- 


. very inti- 

: lt>ed Halits, a firo burn- 

ing low, and a tinkling piano in 


losp 

.mate. Subou 
tag low. and * 
tho background. 

I sat by. the fire reeling rather 
apprehensive as to how the even- 
tog might end. NoBl Coward f in- 
Mhod playing, and stood up and 
..walked, slowly towards me. I lost 
my narro and jumped up ns ho 
■;approachod; " ' 

' " Oh, Mr Cownrd, air ”, 1 cried, 
fearful of .what might bo about M 
happen,, '? I could iicwr have an 
atialr .win 'you, because — because 
j“-wu roihfad me of my father l " 
i; Hpel paused. He looked as en»g- 
Watic bb a Chiuese mandarin. Had 


In front of the cameras and mlcro- 

K hone and in the Garrick Club, Mr 
lore is a deft raconteur. Good, 
looks, voice, gestures and timing 
help good stories. In print he loses 
a little of the charm, perhaps, or it. 
translates too readily into cl-lohd : 
"roaring with lamgliter " (Coward, 
for example), “ screaming with 
laughter ”, “ holding their sides with 
laughter ", ** everybody was in hys- 
terics ", and so on. 1 

We had to pass the King and 
Queen [of Norway] in their box 
and hoped that they wouldn’t 
notice us. But tills was not to 
he. As we tip-toed in front of the 
Royal Box, my ridiculous trousers 
caught tender one heel and i went 
Hot on My. face. The King roared 
with laughter. So did the audi- 
ence. Then they all began to 
applaud. Clearly, they thought I 
whs drunk. This was one of tlie 
most embarrassing moments of 
my Jife. 


More’* grandfather Was an engi- 
neer. and he left a fortune to his 
son, an “ inventor **, who frittered it 
awfty, plus another smaller fortune 
inherited, at a moment of great 
noed, from elsewhere. The " Jovon- 
.tor '’ had been offered o partner- 
ship at one stage by. an Oxford man 
named Morris, later Lord Nuffield. 
And he turned It down. So young 
Kenny had Do count bis pennies 
(and sbilHinus for gas-meters) while 
struggillng Pot work, on stago or 
screen, before the war, latere is. a 
goml sequence about his apprentice 
days and nights at tihe Windmill 
Theatre, • his first stage-hand job 


hi run to rush clrtssiu/Miowns over 
ihc iiikIca in (Ik* liluckutiis. War 
look him into llie Navv. Mwliicr- 
r.uieiui and Pacific, and ha was 
offered a regular cmiiinisslon afier 
de-mob. With tile Admiralty offer 
isiart us a Homeiiont-cnmmandc-r) 
in one hand, a cigarette in the 
nnlicr, no money In Iris pockc-ts, no 
food in the oupboard and no stage 
work in sight, lie fell on his knees 
and asked God for a sign — stage or 
navy? Then, early next morning, a 
Snrurday u4ien all producers' offi- 
ces would be shut till Monday, “ J 
whs woken up by the telephone 
ringing furiously in my ear”. Yes, 
it was a producer, and he was offer- 
ing Kenny, for Monday, e day's 
work, at an unbelievable £25, in a 
film. 

And so On, up tlie ladder, with 
important and well-spaced telephone 
culls ringing in his ears, into tlie 
money, into a chauffeur-driven Rolls 
(his own Rolls aud own chauffeur) 
into the Garrick with fellow mom. 
bors “ all at tlie peak of their pro- 
fessions ". When he sits at die head 
of the long table in die Coffee 
Room, he still, even with liis wavy 
hair now largely white, doesn’t 
look eminent, or serious or old 
enough to bo sitting where Sir 
Bronson, or Sir Donald, or Sir 
John piay find lilm and (wouldn't 
.they?) wish to turn. him. out. 
But none of them, you. can bet, 
lias dined with Asters to meet the 
Queen, and sat on the floor swap- 
ping stories with her and positively 
asked her whether her long-standing 
(of state occasions) job gave her 
bunions. (It didn’t and doesn't, and 
she took her shoes off ..to show him.) 

■ Very easy to road, all .this, and 
(or although) some, of the stories 
about fellow artists have a cutting' 
edge -to them. If you channel your, 
reading through the ears, on»tiheir 
way from- the eyes to tlie thought- 
processes, you can hear the More 
voice and see the Jittle-boy smile 
(for photograph opposite page 181) 1 
and occasional “ actor-laddie " ges- 
tures, and you gladly accopt die 
throwaway stories about theatrical 
digs, camels pissing on the stage in 
Geordleland, war, navy frolics and 
frights* . " My next play was . ; . ", 
*f My next filmynU. . . i bard times, ; 
great times, rags, personalities,- 
riches, “how’s your father", maf- 
nages and third time very lucky. 

1 Ami tots of thoso family album, 
cinema and thoatro photographs, 
frdm ono year old to Young Jofyon 
in a beard. Here, near die end df 
the book: “There is a saying in the 
acting profcsalqn that' if a man can 
keop his hair on and his stomach in, 
ho con ho on Playing juveniles for 
oyer. He has kept Ills hair on and 
his stomach in mid is all the moro 
effective these days. In die sequen- 
ces, one of which he describes for 
a recent television engagement: 

The play was about a middle-aged 
Lothario who wantod to fly to 
Pons with n young girl in search 
of his dwn youth, but the girl 
, • let huh down and left him at die 
airport; he was twenty-five years - 
too jate for such a romantic 
expedition. 





Re moving G od’s veil 

jjJcan-LoupBourget 


Mr Andrew also explains |mw 
Buzin’s inter retreat into u more 
formalistic, less socially oriented 
approach, can be understood within 
the conte 


Third, mul mine iiti|inrit*iii ly, 
there lire miinvriius iniliciiiinns ilmt 
Mr Andrew is not completely m 
ease in dealing with French culture 
uiid society in gencnil. Ii is not 


HttEf ANDREW: 
y ki Bwln 

Oxford Universily Press. 


context of the Cold War, end ... HWllfclMI . „ 

he .gives an excellent account of Just a mutter of every other French 

Ba/ms devastating attack on Stalin- word being misspelt,’ although ii is 

ist clneinn. A complex, ambiguous, embarrassing to see tlie mimes of 

at times even tortured, man, Bazin Rouquicr, Urusillach, De lummy, 

tound himself contributing simul- Gurvitch, etc, misspelt, n magazine 

inneously or in quick succession to turned into a shop, the eennumist 

1: Lc I aruien Li herd (nn ina-cusingly Jeaii-Uiiijiiste Suy into n saint and 

1 1 rlgJit-wmg daily), Cahicrs tin Bresson's Anpes tin Pdi'W into 

ft-rsme of Aodrfi Borin is sviiotiy- Cinema (a moodily with formalist something fishy. The implicit- 

?L«irh the rise of film criticism undertones), the progressive Chris- lion that lycdcs arc religious rather 

makes nonsense 
e describing 
ucution. We 



csmblish- 
dc 
metro 
: " the 

a passionate comnunnem Aiiarew's Diograpny comes from tue vc, y post m minister or Culture 

!S» films and film-makers tlmt dramatic contrast between Bazin’s ww erased" in Prance in 1974, 

Sfu. hjah- standards. Ho wrote clarity of expression arid the anguisli which is n factual ca-ior, and mat 

,*d subtle analyses of of Ids Internal debate. Sartre, although not a Gaulhst, 

_ Mur nail, Stroheim, Flaherty, .. .. . ... ... „ must have been “pleased” m 1958 

SSin? Bresson, Welles. A - I should like to at the emergence of a new regime 

BB? contributor to Cahicrs foul* Mr Andrew 1 * book on three bringing cultural hope, which is 

£ iS early years, . counts. First, there is a tendency, ludicrous. 

dittoed shape tho magazine’s ^ C eifd ^ A®^ rcw draws a manldmoan 

SSTand was a mentor to a salnt^d l^ Picture of tlie Occupation and Hia 

^ngcr writers, who ware ™ “ 1 JSJJSg iJ! Liberation of France. He praises 

iiVMcome the directors of tlie ^ n Barin’e . deBultion of “the true 

S.W He was, quite. liter- ^ enemy” in 1940 as “the flatulent 

Truffaut's foster father. Today *I£” ta L5h 7 i,„ 0 ^Ew»lT democracy and the groedy capital- 

i- Immense. Even tono with, the rest or tlio book. i«,«lin» *i«» 

! come to question 
i as an Imprint of 

largely continue, to abide “ moanas, no aoei aweii tutUs ftn(l sympathizers, 

sthctic choices. This is truo °? ° iem . e»t length . t and, versely, ho describes tlie “ youth 

semioticians or linguistics- w* l *f*®f ^ e . fo careful not to asso- " during the war as “imported 



Beauty and the mechanical beast , glimpsed at a fancy-dress ball U 
Grogvenor House, dlrca 1933. The picture is from Robots : Facts, Fie 


to one footnote, which lumps to- 
gether, in haphazard fashion, Marx 

L „ , , -» ... . - - bit-oriented criticism and semiology, a . _ 

(iscfied In deciding to. write At ono point Mr Andrew credits first government of postwqr 


oriented cultural association should 
have received a subsidy from the 
overnment ; but, of course, the 


of automata. Miss Relchardt tracas the Idea way beyond Karl Cmfi. 
coinage ot'the tofln ih 1917 to Friar Bacons -tautii ' ~ 

Galatea arid what ' she claims to" be the ur-robot , 


head*. I 
lam. 


wllaft 
obolt st 


Bacon’s -fal%i 

— — — the ur-robot , 4 »MWII|| . -iivvwi* “* 

teachers, tops, ietvants and lovers are documented and illustrated from 
fir 1 . 6 !! , i Journal*, fibns, comic strips and poems ("She Pell /« W« 
Witlr A Robot ", by Max Blorc, is reprinted front a poetry maganflt sf 

e is a 


■got to.Bfpln’s relentless off arts 
ttai Dudley Andrew was amply 

jCdficd in deciding to writ® a n , WI1U inum »u nuuicn m w ih-ol uuvdiuiiw.ii iju«i-i.^» 

■Mgnidi on Bazin, and ho should |j BS5 { n with a dismissal of Doctor Franco issued from the Reslst- 
k «Mnnended for embarking on Zhivago , a film mado several ance and included Communist 
aa i task, less olmoiis but poton- years after the critic’s death. Per- ministers. Ho exaggerates Bonn’s 
tmiBTe rewarding than tlie pen- haps Mr Andrew might have hinted importance by repeatedly claiming 
mi tryst auothor study of an nt sonio 0 f t ,i, e most serious short- that no serious writing on til ni had 


the 1920s, London Aplirodiidj mid there Is a short bibliography 


While Anglo-American students of 
fooclsm still, with notable excep- 
tions, content : tliemselves with 
empirical dnvestigiatnoiM, since the 
mid-1960s there ha« been dn infhi- 
tien of German work on the theory 
of fascism. This is only a recogni- 
tion that fundamental questions 
remain to be clarified: was 1933 
seizure or transfer of power ? what 
was tlie role of industry, of bour- 
geois society, of capdtuusm in’ die 
genesis and consolidation of fas- 
cism ? These are of course, as Hike 
Henndg insists, politico) • questions 
whose formulation Is governed by 
whether fascism ii seen as a- mode 


of relation between 
economics or as 


poBdci «4 

economics or as a specific 
tual and historical consteuanKu 
The fohner perapettlve i* edopw 
In UUrgcrliche GcscuschaH • W 
Faschismus in Deutschland 
Forsclnmgfibericht (423pp. ««“»■ 
fort: Siwirkamp. DM14) whim 

despite its modest subtitle, » 
beyond an analytical survey <* “J 
secondary literature (itself > 
moth undertaking). ™ 
sophlsidcation ensured by 
Frankfurt School] background I* 
derpinned and enriched’ 
results of hds own primary 
to produce a work: of 
staiicc and suggestiveuess. - 


Beyond Capitalist 
planning 

STUART HOLLAND 
(Editor) 

This work is the first to engage inter- 
nntfonal contributors from four kei 



Contributions to 1 ^ M ■ ;' 
odern Economics V. 

^ns f^ Cblfocfod Hconbihic : : ‘ ■ ■ J 

■ JOAN ROBINSON - - 1 J':: 

Tlie book provides an Invaluable s\im- 
mdry o£ Jonh Roll in arm’s work and ts ail 
eayentiiiL tool for students of. economic 
tlioory. The numerous roflectlohs oh , V 
contemporary situutfous give 1 useful in- 
sights, to the • evolution • oE economic 
history and theory since 1920. - EIQ.QQ 

■ hardback, £3.95 paperback ■ 


The Shadow of Keynes . 

Understanding Keynes, Cambridge md' ■ 
Keynesian Eoonomics 

ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON ^ 
and HARRY G. JOHNSON 

This book aims both to understand 
Keyties nu a personality and as an econo- 
mist whose work remains influential in 

dJydcnMn^ Mm fo^ 

y 4 ^ 1,10 . 11 Cambridge- aotiety, , £7.95 • 
hardback. (Published 14th. November.) ■ 

Philosophy East/' L 
Philosophy West 

; AgrifoatVomparhon ' v , 

, - Cmnese.rsfofpfcandEuropean. i " 

‘. 'Philosoplft) . . • • 

' BEN, AMI: SCUAKFSTEIN 
: ' (Editor) : 

_ Tlii« book makeO an embracing critical i 
cqnteimporory B&stmii 

plUlMopWes. tujoo 


The Dilemmas of 
Contemporary 
Religion ’ 

DAVID MARTIN 

' of VemitariM. 

. 23"' carried In. 

side traditional forms, and oil the trodi- 
. ■ tions of revolution. £6.95 hardback 

• . * # L 

The Origins of 
English Individualism 
ALAN MACFARLANE 

■■ -SSSt'-JB®'- ' WHVdndooal- -view of 


IS ,l' 


Class Ideology and 
Ancient Political . 
Theory . 

ELLEN WOOD andi ; # - 

NEIL WOOD 

The authors investigate; the; 
ancient political thought In 
context, showing that it wa*J?, c - gild 
portive of a degenerate uUffjgffi 
povvfrrfiifly witi-deanbcratiio. - :;;i 

Dock • .. : . 

Moral Life 

RODGER BEEHLER 


The sulhor oppose ^ 

add authoritative contemporary 
morality deriving from ^pi“, 
tradltions as diverse aq ■ ctrisd 8 ? 
dam, American Pragmatism. ^ ^ 

theism, ;and the . wor J«>/f hS&*& 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, £8 - 50 "vj; 

Basi 

Publisher 



u wn short, relatively unevont 
Mmd Increasingly filled with ncti- 
«|a related W his Interest in film 
flwbin. Mr Andrew maps out 
« development of Bazin's mind, 
fempess.bf hia tastes and Idea*, 
md u s ttompts to place idiis pro- 

within tho larger context of , vnn ,„ 

■hid treads in the France of the Z 

pkind 1940s. On tho wiiole, lie « cnios * 0l,d 60 ° 11 ’ 
very successfully. Hu 
«tt out Borgson's perva- 


or between ae&tliotics and ethics, famous Romanesque cQiurches of 
the blindness to a “fiction axiom” Snintonga about which Bazin was 
which may well complement the planning a documentary film when 
“reality axiom”, tho casuistic on- he died. Given his slinky know- 
courngomont of manipulation so ledge of the French background, 
long as It is not vlslblo, an ovolii- it. may be nil tlio more remarkable 
tiounry view of film Ural loaves tlmt Mr Andrew should liavo Witten 
out whole countries mul whole an otherwise perceptive and iiseiui 

hook. 


The how questions 

! a'ltidsm, comparable to 


'« literary criticism; lie out- 
undeniable mystical strain 


By David Wilson 


ti&Mjgii Bazin's relationship with ■■■ .= 

fS& RICHARD KOSZARSW (Editor) . 

J bluing of*^ie church until Hollywood Directors 1941-1976 
“J** on 111® deatithed), it is bo* 426pp. Oxford University Press. £8 
Wrttson that he felt close to (paperback, £2.95). 


than tho why and the wherefore. 
Scriptwriters explain how ■ they 
exchanged tho typewriter for uio 
director’s dndr. William Wylor 
describes libo making of The Best 
Years of Our Lives', Nick,Gthide 


writes amusingly about the way B 
pictures cannibalized then* bigger 
•brothers j Routien . Mamouliau 


P6guy and Teilhard de - 
joined the Esprit group 

intsllectuals gathered Xnc vaiue oi Ricnara “ rn cM, m es wiih a sorav-aun). 

Mounier which Included second anthology of wntiugs by costumes with a spray^unj. 

S?*. ®^uln, With whom he had American directors (his first volume Thera are rumblings dlscon- 
79 tn common uo»ul> ,ii a nnrlod from 1914 to tent. The collection opens witti an 

“ * st cer- 

Orson 


The value of Richard Koszarskl's 


explains tlie “ plioto-di-omatic lan- 
guage of colour " in relation to 
Blood and Sand (ho tinted sets and 


7£w common. Bazln*U definition covered the norlod from 1914 to tent. The collection opens witn 
]]*■* oatufo of film draws on re- 1940> is that it provides a realistic astonishingly bitter (ondeimost 
metaphors: * *- 


•T""BUYaj IX SDOUIO allow tnac wnac Happens iu * 

to e>pfo m itself, thereby as important for a proper dnder- fl e h Hng over - eg rt.| n. 

S.ilL£wn mystery . (henco standing of cinema m what happens endorses *J^*J™*** J JS® 


Plan-Sdqutnce in tlio analytical filmRoer's head, tion of Hollywood as ‘ t a wMtMn 
epth of focus to mintage). • The auteur theory notwiilistandlng, mining camp m^ se^ce from ao 
Ii . . ■ • . film-making is a collaborative enter- Rltz ”, A movie scriptwriter, weues 

^P(S?d™? lion 5 f Baudelaire* p >is e beset by constraints of budget quips, is “scarcely o^wad^to sign 

t, of Bfiguin » ^tud studio style and mogul ■ his name without submlrtu^ *t to 


uia iissssiy i 

a story conference and often 

,r ies ri’ti'atrA 

illywood in its first 1 .1 - ide / of the director . a* 


IS! a° ! Ba l 7!ac ’ ? a ii in meddling. 

A. Koszarskl 

iiGQ^^ious meaning Inherent' Irtiroduction, ^ patas the idea' r**” 

M i? - r ^ atcd ihatura. not iinpos- £ew decades was In a state w nuj, J utaior theme eoliood here, by 
^ extraneous eUmificanc'e on , constantly haring to adapt itsi-lf^ se verai other film-makers. But by 

& ^^Mr XdrS;: new technical develop^ Sd largo these direct 

a generous ^as ,a iwuma) and ^Jusllv ^cDnv»tinS m tQ ^ elr prodgers, 

• a genuine, interest itself from_ cot tafia (uf!? wit a • annreclative of w® S 




directors ate grate- 
and properly 
system. 


“°n .with the 



0crm» '“ViV WI r r;ana i* uiy opi e i W The T \vritiogs ; i together ' thdV pforidp . 

fUm classics evqn to -the studio f l^s^Tho iYn ^ , ^ that- the practititmws often 
Oration) arid qhoWfi hi this second anthology are n( ogwy, nency rtout ^ ^ ^eoty. than 

Sl^ saln^ from the fer- more pragmatic S2 . S: 1 : i»rt$enfrdBy*, f theoretician 

PWO the the . earUe^ period.^ 
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Ripples of revolt 
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. » - Micrtvond creates for himself ilie which lias accumulated during the 

_ -n i c , tmii-myih : lie is the rebel, the years and which he Iw* In 

By William Robson-Scott undergraduate who leaves Cam- a very useful li.bhography. I tajvc 

J . . bridge without a degree, the detected only one mistake or n is- 

1 i 1 ■ — T* niedtcal student who quits without understanding in his reading of his 

r. PIAZZA: (lunliflciiiion, the homosexual, die author s works : Otto Nowak, hero 

itonher ishcrwcorf : Myth and wanderer. And it is die friction . l j?. e .b cst ? 0l i 

jVlyih between these two worlds which and Heinz, who plays so large a part 

,, , n t n, ic , ijn rrmtin> cnni-k or m Christopher unit lus Kiml, weie 

Columbia University P.css. JJPJ** £ "Si ?r ^another not the same person, as is made 

l — - pace’ “^EnghwdT'luirt uT'lSS SSSLrlff^JE, 1“,“" ' 3 °° k ~ a 

matter of some importance. 
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Christopher isherwoorf : Myth and 
Anti-Myth 
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In this hook Paul Piazza in tempts willing . 

to trace the effect on Chrisiopiier A further product of the clash 
1 sherwood's person nlity, and con- between myth, and anti-myth, in Mr 


Despite its merits, however, one 


10 trace tllC eiiect on i. nriMopiiur n. zuvuier |wuou« m ril _ nrilu rnnronmlntr. ihtc hnnlc with 

I sherwood's personality. ivnd con- between myth and anti-myth, in Mr “J J" 1 ly co ' iS^mnSed 
scquently on his litera.-y work. Piazza's eyes, is I Sherwood’s crca- X7h e Mr pf JL i s not 

of his * conversion" to Vedanta, tion of two human types : the Truly ® '“{L 7o dwoer of iSJosine i 

To do tfais ho subjects teller- Weak Mao . and the Truly Strong 


nr ms "conversion to vcuhuui. non ui two nunian types ; ins i j i f . Innp , r i ni a 

To do tbis ho subjects teller- Weak Mao and the Truly Strong 5™f“ “HP * r « *' * 

wood's nine novels and three Man. The first, eternally aware of , * ° t RU u t iv irmS^nf writers 

autobiographies, especially K«/i- his own weakness, subjects lumself £L® mvth and ■ amhmvth of Mr 

lecn and Frank and Christopher constantly to the Test (which he is ehiMislrue 

and his Kind, to very dose scru- seldom or never able to pass to his * ” in teherwondT** nivfi writ' 
tiny, following the progress of Ills own - satisfaction!, whereas the ■ lg „ ld creni : ve develomnent but 

rreutive expression by wny of the .second, equally aware of his own he wl ol ft^Kmo hluKCTi too 


jeetive plmiogranJifc clarity and /nor 
accuracy of the Berlin stories, the nren 


bitter self-analysis mid illicit hi ion ol VVeHk Men: the Truly 
Down There oil a Visit, the not very does not interest him. 

s }'i c ^L^ e ^L Mr Pia/za believes that Prater 


anf. Mi f slier wood's early heroes, "rmcd almost out of ecoondon 

The fie«?S of Pr.Jter rfo/et fs 
,f„i e biiong Mo 11 a case in paint, where the figure 


of Berpmann assumes a mystical and 

Mcsrin The' World 7» ‘7iw ' tfiJJdne , “ r Dclievcs , tnnf rraurr symbolic significance which con e- 

down to tie ulrima I /erotic i Markm V \ o!ct l,, “ , ' ks n . I . uri,l ' , « nomi in sponds to the merest hint in this 
with h msSf i, d Jirh fflTS S “ lsl,crw00t l s a , rt,stl f and spii’tu^t brilliantly witty portrait of the 

Cnilr “' fl1 "' 

in A sW/m™ S1.J In |j»"S J', , A'to S .tl,c r 1,1, theory Inevitably 

iiS “, Ca " ,l0Ur ° r SS .Tm-- 1 1.SS5 .V ii," l onTh 0 l , 0 e n ^? k i h %S' l, m ft 


and his Kind. 

In explanation af hi s subtitle 


L-ise a decisive i influence on Isher- s j s on those ' works (such ' a^ 'T/te 
woods torn! develonnient. Fiom Memoriai. Prater Violet. A Meeting 
B erg nia n non wards there is a new h , t thc R \ ver Kathleen and Frank) 
nssewment n F Rtrona anet weatf. ...u.-.i. ... 1 


against Kathleen, the holy widow- not, after all, two opposing sides 
mu t her » Hfiainst Frank, the hero- they are one. " Isherwood no lotigei 


Changes Trains and Goodhue to Ber- 
lin, get less notice titan they 
deserve* Moro than this, Mr 



ove me, love my novel 


Thomas m 


ri '^, st . or y is roiimlccl ironies; the persnuality r.f its 

m/f lx!-,,], 11 C i of both author. It is ;i seductive pcrsunnlitY, 

M- Disci! I! , 1 * 1 !. C i n 8 .5 'i!. ac * ho j uul * I ! s * ,f di r s ‘ nr,t hi any opprobrious sense, but 


i."i hu W '"“W* mdd. the nut- 


fJlrM^rconliiie to Garp 
^ Gollancz. £5.95 . 


I m r ) vi lD «^ ls “'““H 1 rnt0 '' of ^mii Doone, is seductive 

i;. l i?u I relation sh.ps, mostly —by the sweetness of his dlsposi- 


wirliiu his hmncduitc family. 


tlon and the lilt of his voice, which, 


Could there he a less promising os It rises from the turning pages, 
synopsis? Yui the effect of the hook cnmmnnils not JusL attention but 


ii^ - . ■ is of n surfeiting richness, headlong affection. 

inventiveness, dazzling variety, and 0ne 
Clenpntru, xiroboscnpic pace. Within the narrow n c li.-JL- 


October books from Yale 

The Horse of Pride 

Life in a Breton Village 


One reason for the popularity Pierre-Jukcz Hellas, translated and abridged by Juno Guicltatnatid. 
of literary biography is that In this bestseller from France, Hdlius takes the reader back 50 


bditino 


k« to compuisivo liuYw- mat rcaas iikc a coHanoration De- .. j„ i„- i 
The World According to tweon Slide and Sardou. Further, L “ 
a novel about die novel, and Gnrp’s tide is interleaved with three ar imL,i m 
eUit, as seducer. Practising long passages of his own writing , 


« duller life than Hcmy James? 

He wrote his books, dined put, and * utt * wind off the seu, t 
admired many views. But there is terrors. — Lc Monde. £10.80 
his Life in several fat volumes. 


gusts of wind off thc seu, the songs, the tragedies, the stories, the 


preaches, it is also. an irre- (the entire^ of “The Pension Grill- ToJkfcn's life wls *!L ? deiiSTS 

^■^““.“SSSP' is Origins in Acoustics 

tXteKSSu; The Science of Sound from 

idwritlaa-and any reader of that Garp is every bit as talented as 01(311 favountc stor,C8 ’ Mmvi nn 

Irving would have us believe. 


their favourite stories. 


listening to The Science of Sound from Antiquity to thc Age 


This problem of falling In love 


Vhero. T. S. Garp, Is liorn, grows A critic In The World According with (or hating) the voice of the 
New England prop school to Garp, reviewing “The World novelist is whnt, Rt root Thc World 
L. Mg mother is employod ns u Accmxliug to Bcnsenbaver", dc- According to Garp la about. Though 
Eud there forms tho ambi- dares: “Tlie women's movement ciarp insists that this Is alia great 

1!.. T in mifiluko. olid Hiar hk Itfn nnaht nnt 


of Newton 

Frederick Vinton Hunt 

The author evaluates early theories concerning acoustics both in the 


■wkfl Grlllparzer ", which is so nry critic, “paranoid, crazed, and pu neve mat it is somcnow or otner 
STbatontho strength of it Ills crammed with gratuitous violence of^tbT vSicrtim 

^ood sweetheart agrees to and sex (a review that ilie author 1 cnrl liroo mta ran amr 1 1 ft ft 1 a 


inthep; ngfltnsc ilie roinnntlc simplifies these ideas into mutually pjazza f s method tends to preclude 

conception of war ; and against die exclusive black-and-white categories, an adeotmta wsSent J l hJ 

heterosexual dictatorship of the Tnste ad, lie discerns them as ca pad- wood’s^SaS^ mmUa mT a 

estabJIshmeiitL Bv Hat in rlo* w,u .- u . 3 outsianmng nieuts a9 a 


Lilian Harvey in Die keusche Susamie (see below). 


ESKaS’S ^ *T 7 T : From Twenties to Seventies 


frof two children, and as aJul- »urli»r Uiat Irving ms not In soi 
•s md cuckold. Tho iniHcu Js wuy anticipated m lus own text, 
ulema, for his wife teaches Eng- The wonder is that these cumu 


inevitably built his anti-myth.** At 
the centre of the circle of the myth 


This is a well-written, scholarly Recent additions to the series of . 

is the widow-mother f fgu re; sluT is, Pla » z «j Sfi re ”s C %^. 0 J? P. l * bKsh ® d G< , K - Germany’s cultural embassy in Lon* to “Meet The Twenties". Althau* 

as it were, the pebble dropped SKiStfvahJ* .in S. nf. h ‘ V don - the Goethe Institute in Ken- the impressive aeries of films and 

into the pool which causes numerous « o ifl i iJt « tl m 5 « ti. i p ?* £ l, d • Si 6 ? ln ,? ton » hflS been extended and re- the principal art exhibition “New 

subsidiary ripples to anpem — LnnH’c n^^nrt o^ if L by , w, Udam H. built during the past three years— Snchliclikeic and German RealLsa 

Cambridge the EstnblUlimonr H«* * s 0wn w 9. and that of the New, 162pp. $16), and Kingsley the new library is particularly fine, of the Twenties ” would seem to 

Sri EiieTaTLt i C .? ne . H t e , f lg r Sr*, 1 * Dale SaUk. The institute/to celebrate fts re- place the emphasis ^very much on 

vary at dlffarput timea in Titian. P“ ssesaes a thoiough knowledge of 169pp. tlB). Also available from opening, has arranged a three- the earlier period, Klaus Schuk 

wood’s life. - To 05 caoe from tlia arable literature G. K. HalL Is Harold Plntw : An month programme of exhibitions, Director of tEe Goethe Iusdtute, b 

efifoCt'' Of - these • VadlftLlnn Hh-Im C®^Bb l ^den away in fairly obscure Annotated Bi6hograp/ip (edited by films, music and other events in anxious not to perpetuate onj 

conwrrt On, .Ishyy wood's votings Stephen Gale; 244pp. $24). . -whiefi “The Seventies." are invited lagend of riie “Golden" or " Ro^ 


niimia, for his wife teaches Eng- The wonder is that these cutnula- Vonnegut occasionally does. There R*Bhts Act cat 
[Silt, while be cooks, jogs, and tivo self-reflecting ironies nre so may bu echoes, too, of such lutter- tactics that Ki: 
■ja the kids. Her ndultciy has rarely obtrusive, givon that slntilur duy gothicists as Capote or Vidal In news coverage 
n/ic iod hilarious consequences, juggling* of mirrors have been thc his penchant for characters maimed figures. £10.80 


irue.Asto the spe d ai quai i ty mid Martin Luther King, Jiir, and the Voting Rights 

character of the voice that so Apt nf ! 
seduces, one can say very little. U1 1 

There is perhaps a hint of Voniiegut n . . 7 r 
in Irving's insistence on certain UuYHl J. uilinvn 
reductive, no-nonsense Facts of 

^ fc ;„ ll0 u?i 8 n Hfy,^„ 1 5O |ffn™pl* sl n- This book provides the first detailed account of how thc Voting 
Von™ cHiit o cca^on a I d oe s lh or e lights Act came into being. David Garrow considers not only the 
hTLrhoes wo of sSch kit ter- tactics tliat King and liis colleagues pursued in Selma, but also the 
duv gothicists d’s Capote or Vidal in news coverage their efforts received unci tlie reactions of political 


intn iliA TvW JmIu F exhaustively, and shows a close and elude bibliographic guides to Mal- 

su&dSrv rhmfea 1 sensitive appreciation both of Ishcr- colm Lowry (edited by WiUJam H. 

rSSSSQL tSFu* wu 1 ai,pe,,r r woods own work and of that of the New. 162pp. $1«), and Kingsley 

isbment, the contemporary literary scene. He also Amis (edited by Dale Safwnk. 

I 8 ™® 3 possesses a thorough knowledge of 169pp. $18). Also available from 


618). Also available from opening, has arranged 


don, the Goethe Institute in Ken- the impressive series of films Bod 
slngton, has been extended and re- the principal art exhibition “Nem 
built during the past three years — Snchliclikeic and German Real Lus 
the new library is particularly fine, of the Twenties ” would seem to 
The institute, to celebrate Its re- .place the emphasis very much os 


kp'i reaction Is to write n third undoing of recent works by John or wnrpcd into grotesque shapes, 

iWl "He World According to Barth and John Gardner. What but Irving’s most awry characters 

jhmbaver", which is, as his raises the book above its own comm- still, like those of Dickens, command T1 .a Prociilonfiol Flonfinn flomo 

Mis’! book had been, a great drums is (one more of its little his— and our— full sympathy- 1 11C FI csUlcIliial filcLliUll VJdRIlt 


the earlier period, Klaus Schulz, ^ 


From the Rumanian 


O.. . : 7, T ; “I*”** J ***"“> miu uutBi BVBHI5 III 

Stephen Gale, 244pp. $24). whlcp “The Seventies." are invited 


neuu vork lit€rrrv foruiti 


n€UJ VOflK UT6BAPW FOflUm 


anxious not to perpetuate eny ■' ■ ■■■■■ ■ ■■ - 

legend of the “Golden" or "Roc-, bli^. . p . ,, 
ing*; Twenties^ and has huujtj WOfia GlenUlIinillg 

special point of featuring wotw • -- icnvos nun. tie jikos garuonuig auu unui. * nnvo nut mui in™ ,u _ j s • n-i ■ , • ^ 

artists, writers, poets and m- . . playing the harpsichord j he lives test the op. givon to Peregrine by SOUtheBSt A SI 311 TfanSIllOllS ' 

posers of the present day. “O-OPfcGlUlATTs J,, PcFegrino’s shadow. Fcregrlnu tho ludy who dyes his hair, about 

The film oroaramme Is of out- ^ biting Edge hue nines a journalist ami makes u icing cakes: put in a drop of 

al^jy® JVTJSL w—* SSS, tfSaft Approaches through Social History 

together with^ documentaries, «; 7*' ■■ ■ ' " Thu brothers go and live abroad, stop it going rock-hard). M/flrf by Ruth T. McVey 

tracts end short fUnis. Those to » : winsrous Pvofessnv Corbett lives sonietimos togetiier und sometimes Benedick says to Peregrine: 

shown at tlie Goethe InsdtuW »Qwc«tersUro, wliicli is inystori- PoriigrTiiu's broadsides make npr^ios of his nbstrutie utterances, . .,.. rna i i nn - B i nP rnm-Antmun 

include tlie more serious M a ilor what ho Is a professor of, him famous lit liuglund, discussed « it’s better when you stop talking In six major essays an inter national gt oup of scholars con ceil trotes 

(Murnau, Wegener. Pabst. A f vbws, is iwvor nStioncd: «, , I»arile.s by the estab l.vl.mei it ltko Q translator from Rumanian'*! ou the impact or advanced colonialism on Soutlienst Asian societies 

Piscator. etc). The ICA In too Mill wr ikags wo i e f t n next) I allied while he lives In poverty in exile- But The Cutting Edge works just so and the attempt of the Southeast Asians to develop Ideological aud 

will show new German , &AinEv' Ildga, Penelope GH- " Vou ve become i « vpry powornil Jong as ovoryono keeps on talldtig Institutional responses. £12.60 

i7( M kYiAlf(i VaftkhoA * nrey tmtmi * . plomcilL III Dllblic life 9 » 8CLVS I1l9 lll-n IrAimfiirnrs fivim Riimmiinn. 1 


imaninn s,ercn J Brams 

Llliailiail In clear and understandable language, Steven Brams applies tlie 

. ... , , .. i_ tools of modern decision theory and game theory to the analysis 

pnpcreil over by the plot. Hcnedn.k scribed trick docs not woik: Move , . . . » ,. nf i (,| pr »; m u rintti ftilkn nnner c? hk 

ins! r rlcs ciirlv a polyglot dimmer ten footsteps luick from the wall piCbUlcntial campaigns untl elections. llotu LiU.bU. papu 

called Juanitu, who subsequenlly and put your hands aguinst the 

leuvas hint. He likes gardening and wail. I have not hitd time to J p J t t k , _ rn !; j . 


^O-OPK GILLlATT s 
Ht Catting Edge 

%- Seeker and Warburg. £3.95- 


• ‘ luiessav ^orueu it 

"OawttttiUro, wide 1 1 is inyst 
w what ho Is a professor 



textuality 

3fcw * 
Iti^pectives 
_Uv 

Celticism, 






INTERTEXTgALITY 

The now, Now Criticism suggesting that all writing Is graft. 
A toxt bears projeotlons from the past but alsd traces 1 of 
future reading and writing.' Twenty-one authors brilliantly 
present Ideas with radical Implications to In flucnco our in« 
terpretatlon of literature and the arts. 

Contributors include ' Gcdrgc Bauer, Michel Beaujour, 
Germaine Br6e; LoRoy C. Brounlg, Mary Ann Caws, Hanna 
Chamoy, Maurice Charney, Roland Champagne^ Tom Con- 
Icy, Claudia Gossclln, Susan Handelmanj Re hie Hubert, 
Charles Krance, Relnhard Kuhn, Gdrard C. LeCoat, David 
Packman, Jeanlne ; P. 'Plpttoj,. MIchaol Rlffatorre, Rlzel • 
Louise Slgelc, Albert Sonnenfeld, and Kurt Weinberg, t ' 

LC 77-18628 ISSN 01 49-1 0.40 ISBN 0-93 1 1 96-01-9 328 pages 


£12.60 


win snow -new . r^.L : Wj *, *• "** reneiopc uu- , , ,,, i: uto ** .- Jr • „ — 

(Praunheim, Elchholtz, KettlebaA ’ Wfc novel for cloven voors : ^leniewt in public life , says ms n ke translators from Rumanian. 

San dera ) , wld le tli e National W» tvWulod mannered anti l " lXwr ; P p r e ? Q r i" e » U, “ VSHASSf ***** evcr y° no ‘ft t ,Q b , ook 18 4 

Theatre on the Soudi Bank h«J. JJr wry funny it Ja mainly man (of tho 197 as not of tlie lD..0s), gome sense a displaced person. Thf PpF^nPOtivP 

»™sa?asa?2 : » d lhe Cunous Perspective . , 

fsfc 5-:* s WJ& 1 ft A smell of Liternry and PictoriiU Wit ^ the Sevei 

SK th rau U ”g^ U t^ito ? ^ . p«^ . Ernest B. Gilman 

WMiielped establish Uliaa H«rv« inT privmo^bb eS . of "oysors in tho WMbtlkq fpH hfifr flOC 

m one of the > mt ‘e highly litwato: dJ d n of o^ilv^ 7enon1!e does The author argues that displays of wit in 

nariod. consolldatina her ieww".,- j'ttJnga are tn tor In do not fit.) ine only person neiiuH - iu> A r ito n i n «. c r,t vtm,ni in 


witii an entlcMg select] 
Harvey films, Including 
Susanne (Chaste Sus 


norET h« do not m The only person he does _ _ 

sess^jass =?s 


Brecht plays — Arturo Vi, even 01 SuJnn.rof'tifei^SIralral sph i- Grave Mistake 

« 5SS' va ■« „ t Ita 

che Open Space Theatre l"jg -r hjpjshi .He says to a passing Two intertwined characters like ■ . 

December 12). Ernst ToUctv^'J. . incense J “Your dtose, in fiction, are sometimes an 

about the 1815 Luddite rlott jnM 1 , j^ 0I »nre?’ authorial devdee for investigating 

tiogbam, The Machine Wrew*...,- j grades qnd opigramg—not all complomdes diet in lifo are con- 

(1922), which. wiU- bo at tJeHg ta,ne . d ‘ n f ®* ne,e P er . S0n n o ,!S5 

Moon Theatre from. children the book J s Peregrhie's ; Benedick 

The Round House are . Judies,, -a RusSSn “i 152 helps to show wlist Peregrine is by 

satirical reyue “Hev, WJ * (b c expatriate witer-Snako being v*at he s not. As the novel 
Alive” (from November , jjJUng speeches, are In^lelly draws to a close each of riwm. 

songs and text dtwwn Tropi Wd ■ disappear off-stone hundreds of miles apart, starts to 

Kurt Weill, Hanna Eisler. ^ <*. JJwX become the other. Joanna law 

Ilaymann, Walter Mehrlni . , ; rj^Poodering,- . such y os Peregrine's nu9tress ; lie himself 

o tilers. , rpti - ’ “ean that all Con- dyes Ids hair, gets tinted _ contact 


Art exciting new approach to contemporary criticism, . ? t ^^T NEW 

NEW YORK 1 ITFRARY Fnpt tut ” u.. « ■ A . borough examination of theory together with practice, 

•.irv . . sastosaasaesrs 


' p* b0Ok by lii-ar, Shaw. FriiifaCfi* Stoppa-d, ,„d oth OT . ' T '' ' 

NYLF | 5 ;publbl,id twlcc a yMr^Sprl^'ind Wlmor. ■v: ; ■ '.f ISDN o-sanssoo-o »6p^, 

: Each tore, is^ ^ Organked ind wtiuci) by a mam of eminent . ANORi MALRAUX (Spring 1979) 

-ills#? 

iillTLl-n & htia -V/l 77*1 8629. ‘ tSS N Ol 49-1 040 tenw menn. 


Literary and Pictorial Wit in the Seventeenth Century 

Ernest D. Gilman . , > 

The author argues that displays of wit in seventeenth century 
literature ore like displays of visual wit in what the age called thc 
“curious perspective "—pictures or , devices that manipulate' the 
conventions of linear perspective to create ingenious effects. £1L5Q 


fi'^a Russian Emigre, 


complondes that in lifo are con- 
tained in a single person. Really 
the book Is Peregrine's ; Benedick 
helps to show what Peregrine is by 

. . * 1 ..u ' A. *k. nniiel 


= — - — ~ — rTTT Dramatic Art in Aeschylus’s ‘Seven 

Chief Superintendent Roddick * 

Alleyn, still as tali and SpanlaU A' f -A S | we J. TlsxsKoc 9 ’ 
grandee-like as ever, Is soon odlcd A231I1SI 1U6D6S 

iu after the eudden death of rich _ ■ - .. 


and slUy Sybil Foster at an 
give private nursing hoaffb. 
usual, he finds a good gt 
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Carry on up the Amazon 


By Eric Korn 


MAKIU V' Alt CAS I.I.OSA : 


^licecli and whose ideology bruiiicr 
and hr ii ill cl are cm if used, I'unmja 
remains init- hi li is ideals, the ideals 
1 1 ' a (jiianei muster, iiiidcnakiiig 
murket research (“ once having 
•isccrl allied with the greatest ex.ici- 


C'antniil Pantoja and the Special irui f e (he ,,u,,ll,er n£ ‘ m,norr |fd moil 
- * • 3 •* i under your command . . . proceed 


Tran scaled bv Grcisury Kolovuko* «» sulifraci from this sum ' oil re- 
‘ . A.: . * J nuns and soldiers who fur one 

n id Ro Haiti CIliiM reason or a|M|Lher C(Jlll{ , be clussi . 

244pp. . Lapc. L5..iu. fied „g incapacitated for tlie reuliza- 

r lion of i ill i mule activities of a nor- 

.... . mal sort ") and calculating, like b 

Trepidation is what one approaches human compnta, the optimum per- 
a 'novel about a Penman brothel SO nnel requirements. He secures— in 
with,_ especially when comedy Is exchange for the participation oF 
promised. But the reader who ,j, e s jster services — a rlverhoat and 
fears a fiesta of insensitive macho a sea pj ane . and the number of 
jollity does not know this supple recruits and the area of operations 
and unexpected wilier In Copt.iiit are SIeadity UI1 | a rget1, until a brib- 
Pantoja Mario Vaigas I.Josn coven. a |,| e j JUC un b r ihecl radio journalist 
ihe Siimo ground (iviiJks rite sanie ex|JOAes hi,,, mid sends his imiragcd 

-*■ - * - 

ilie corrupt and the irmlnmesil- Thereafter, Pantoja flings himself 
ailed. The place is rhe same and into his work. Recruitment rises geo- 
the time ihe Jam 1950s, the time metrically ; rlic journalist is sqiiu red 
presumably of Vargas Musa's own . (it only takes u small sum to change 
encounters wiili the militui-y mind, his tune from “ this emperor of vice 
though one cannot suppose there is not content to bring sexual com- 
atiy element of self-portraiiurc in merce into . . . the temples of Pcru- 
tho character of Captain Panluldon vlaitliood ” to “ Must our valiant sal- 
Pantoju, Pantita ra his oxaspeiat- diers resort to debilitating onan- 
Jrigly protective wife and mnUicr, ism?”); and the territory's whole 
Pan-Pan to his mioi'ing troupe of economy is in a fair way" to being 
hustlers. dominated by “ the Einstein of 

The Captain is chosen for his din- ^ c £ n B" ' vl ' en in , a " 

cretion and his military conscieu- fhi Ce i s 0 \J ny f zeal, blows the whole 
tiousness as the righr man to run . star performer in the 

a discreetly subsidized travelling bnRiidc ,J * inuedercd on active 
brothel— a sort of erotic take-away— service : Pantoja organizes a military 
in the remote out-statlans of * uner ' ^, ■® n « m the interests of 
Peru's Ainazoninii borderland, where mdra * e .. c ’ an? uniform to doliver 
the troops, superchurged by tropical , a magniloquent eulogy that rover, 
hormone levels, are assuaging them- - r ? tt:s IDUn d a cheerrully scandal- 
selves by assaulting the wives and 1 j country. The High Command 
daughters of the local bourgeoisie. °‘ , « !ra 11 a slr ategic withdrawal, mid 
to say nothing of still more rep re- the gallant Captain, faced with the 
hensJble options. choice of redemptive service in an 

_ , . , , obscure mountain outpost or run- 

Removed from the uniform he nmg die visiting escort service hs a 
adores, flung among a gallery of profitable civilian concern, docs not 
disorderly hvers such as Porfirio hesitate. He is in his winter uniform 


Now Panin ja, in I crest ingly, is an 
nss but nm a monster. Mu is duvoiud 
in i hose under Ills cmiimtind, mid his 
routines dehumanize ihe nets hut 
nut die pai'licipums. Hu explains his 
latui, rather debilitating devotion to 
duly as “a sense of the iiiihualtliy 
obligation, nut moral but bio- 
logical ” : 

As a hoy I had less appetite than 
now. BuL no snmier did they give 
me my first assignment— rations 
for a regiment — than a ferocious 
appetite was awakened in me. r 
spent . all day eating, reuding 
recipes ; I learned to cook. They 
changed tny assignment and poof I 
goodbye, food. I started getting 
interested in tailoring, clothing, 
styles ; the chief of barracks 
thought I was queer. They’d put 


me in charge of the garrison's 

iiiiifuriito. 

Thu conviction gradually downs on 
the reader; put in charge of n 
tnmire-clmnibei' nr exterm iiuit inn 
camp, Punroja- — and nil that is .sub- 
missive and order-loving In each of 
us — would serve as enthusiastically, 
His paramilitary goings-on may 
degrade women ; they are certainly 
preferable to the other local 
activities described in ihe novel, 
those of a zealous sect that under 
the guidance of Brother Francisco 
crucifies jungle fauna, and occa- 
sional boys and old men. Sexuality 
by numbers or torture for the sake 
of heaven ; the old Adam is evil if 
controlled and worse If left to rim 
free. 

The moral is not laboured in this 


Sibling suppression 


adores, flung among a gallery of prof i table civilian concern, docs 
disorderly hvers such as Porfirio hesitate. He is in his winter uni I 
( the Chink’.) Wong, in whose, before you can say "Titicaca". 
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By Blake Morrison 

STANLEY MIDDLETON : 

Two Brothers 

223pp. Hutchinson. £4.95. 

_ i 

The bustling businessman and the 
sensitive writer or artist arc com- 
mon figures in English fiction. In 
the provincial novel, especially, they 
are often presented as being locked 
in joino kind of real or symbolic 
struggle. Arnold Bennett knew all 
about this struggle ; D. H. Lawrence 
incorporated elements of it into the 
GeraUl-Bii'kln relationship in Women 
in Love; twenty years ago John 
Wain made it the basis of his novel 
The Contenders, where Robert 
Lamb and Ned Roper fight It out 
for social and sexual success. Now 
Stanley Middleton, another Mld- 
. lands-based _ novelist, and one be- 
lieved by his admirers to he every 
bit as Interesting as Ids distinguished 
predecessors, has taken up this 
theme again. There have been 
wk-lters and . businessmen In Mr 
i Middleton’s fiction before : among 
the writers, Eric Chamberlain in 
1 Ends and Means (1977), among the 
businessmen David Mansfield in 
Cold Gradations (1972). But never 
has the dichotomy been so central 
or so clearly focused as It is here. 

The two brothers of the novel’s 
title are Jack Weldon, fat, gre- 

f iurious and the owner of a thriving 
ocal firm, and Francis Weldon, tall, 
withdrawn, a school teacher who 
has made liis mime as a poet. The 
two men have alraady had con- 


Thc rivalry between the brothers 
is seemingly brought to an abrupt 
conclusion about half-way through 
the novel when Francis suffers a 
fatal heart attack. The main rela- 
tionships In the novel uuderga 
subtle changes. Kathleen, from 
being a depressed and bitter wife, 
conies to value herself more highly: 
not only does she enjoy the renewed 
attentions of Jack, and command 
the admiration and confidence of 
Francis’s son David, but she dis- 
covers poems and prose by Francis 
lit which she figures prominently. 
Jack, frightened that he “may be 
the next * to die, is suddenly un- 
sure of himself, as if worried that, 
unlike Francis, he will leave noth- 
| l 'S by which to be remembered. 

« , oetr 7 t Auden said, is a pluce 
where executives would never 
want to tamper”, but Jack has 
played a part in Francis’s achieve- 
ment.) In the end, Jack receives 
recognition - of. a different kind. 
Through a dramatic incident — he 
rescues two old ladies from a fire 
—he gnlns a sense of his own 
worth: ” We 1 are hH unique”, lie 
decides. Jack is now able ro con- 
template his life rs a man of action, 
aud io come to_ sotne understanding 
oc both his and li is brother’s place. 

It's it neat tying up of ends, of 
course— perhaps ton neat. True, the 
characters make self -cun scions' ref- 
erences to the iiunlnusibi'litv «f the 
dramatic rescue which makes every- 1 
one s final sense of hope and recoil- 


coo], cheerful and , 
satire. The story , 

In a variety orii^^M I 

rapid cinematic cro?sV^ kT a 
nanng with the 2d£? u, " n « A 

nf military repurui r 
I’pcr talk!' ® 

of the Cnptain’s famit?" 8 j }l 2 rri| !'tj 
The translator** 
footed wit from stvlc | Q W '! h , s * 
playing admirable vlnuodt >:,e ' * 
rendering of the H affi V* 
be sung ( a? muskhnC 
notico) to the tune of 
Hat Dance” ; Jne »ltLq 

Always servin g m ^ . 

In the Army 8 |] over 
Always serving and 

With devotion a„d p,id c S% 
Hi the Interests of inters**;™ J 
feeling Captain Pamoja s u »|j 
the substitution of “ Naw* 3 

oAhS’ref &T* Mri 4J 


ciliatloii possible (“ We we fe ^ 
lied, says Jack's son-in-law. "3 
accidents huppen now to p««], 5 
kn «w, but not anything of j 

order ’), but even this MnnM w 

vent Mr Middleton’s resoIuSo^ 
the novel from seeming uncanJ 
an imposition. Reservations muiiS 
felt, too, about the author's r-J 
union of Francis, which, thourtl 
avoids the more offensive kinds j 
poetic stereotype (Francis isinii 
dane Larkinesque loner rather tla 
say, a bohemian rebel, a ramja 
genius or a f in- de- stick aenJid 
is still a stereotype. The poetrri 
also worse than It should be: ‘I 
who has pared the dam i 
eieniiLes./Civillzed dogs, pacific 
The raving tetragrammston. uoiiq 
Cliche and password, wide/j^ 
rearing ravines of sense.” 

As usual, it Is in the packrtw 
economic prose of Mr Middled 
himself that we come ticareu a 
poetry. His characters speak i 
clipped sentences: “Sothqid 
Some sister. No visitors. No tad 
ment. They let me in.” "TallcM 
Nice-looking. Works in a bank's 
uses surprisingly condensed ra 

C s — " Lead eu grief blaakra 
” — and adjectives where and 
verb Would be expected: “KaAW 
spoko cold as the rinratei 
‘'Helen shouted shrill "The m 
galow gleamed spotless". The pri 
reinforces tha insights into 4 
quiet desolation of middled 
lives. . , 


. me two ora liters ot tno novel's a o 

Gsfr3Sti£i i ’S Afrikaner arithmetic 

withdrawn, a school teacher who — 

has made liis mime as a poet. The • ■ of the Afrikaner bigoi 

two men have alraady liad con- Rw T.PWlc Nlrnci llie niorfl l failures of 

siderable success In their own J liivusi nearly comes off; bui 

fields, and now, in their fifties. ' - h ' * s consistent lack of 


of the Afrikaner bigot, to pin? 
the moral failures of the 
nearly comes off ; but in |M 1 
his consistent lack of virtue I® 
u vacuum at the contro of then* 
The publishers speak of 
events which force Myip*™ 
' , ‘ L re-exanllnfl'’ : 'an liis values , 


I Anthony Burgess: 

One ofl^n Pcigh ton’s best. Apart from his ' 
virtues as a storyteller, Ms passion for 
researching Ms backgrounds gives his work 1 
a r<^parf?ablc factual authority. With " 
Bomber’ and lighter* he established him- 
self as expert on a period ... the authority^ 
of these books seems absolute ’, Ob server , j 

Michael Howard : 

Xcn Pcighton is the Flaubert of contem- 

I grO'iijd to his books 6xaCtly right. SS-GB A 

wrltftln. Thcro.(?anbelUt|?4bubtth this ■■ 
is much th6 turned > 

, Ottt if the Gerni^n^ had won the war* TL S 1 

•. . • *;‘8i(iuW;i “ 

‘It Wtm4 need 'a^Yiiho!^ttofe^tn ; ^et6 
P r e s s^<5 ho6k oti thouS!inds or million* • i . 'f 
s ddUccd a Gcrthaii police boss ' 
called^cye^ri of Whom, ^inihiafnre of^ 
character drawings ahy novelist woold be 4 
Wtfc Uistn pleased.? Financial 2 -itrtes l v '$■ 

**~ " 1 ... 1- : ' . '■ • r ' ' • ■ ,>. T 

■ Jonathan Cape • £4.9$ . ; 


iiciua, any now, in [QSir rutleS. -••• • ~ • - — nw cunsiaLBiiL iulu ui ■■ 

can get along with each ; other, if XKnnp Mniw . a vacuum at the contro of the n 

not well, then at least without un- APiunE • Tho publishers speak of « 

due acrimony. But twenty-five years Rumours of Rain events which force Mwjbsrd 

ago they had been in love wltli w * AH _ * , ‘;re-examine“-1in liis values 

the same woman, Katibleen, and she - I ip< ■ ' ' ■ Ai ° n ' there is no * indication bv the 

had chosoil Jack, Francis, though " 1 » -*■ " ■' ' V . of the novel that MynharollW 

he later 'married and hod a soh, Tl . u ... , fited in any Kay from Ms ® 

never seems to. have . got over Kadi- * ■ ? n ®r - ,lg t0 "“v® SH y once. No growth, no moral u 

lean, not even after m -disastrous ■ ? Jfoung country, but South / standing of his predicament, 
affair i which they had five years ,n de «y- Tit® hest it i s hard to account »w 

Inin ■ T7-. , _ J 7 m , EnftJish- anPUHBB J , Kl n J. Ref 


lean, not even after ;i 
affair which rhey had 


446pp. W. tt. Align. fS.9S: . t here ii" no ' SdicSCmb^ 

" i- m ii. m i - v . r~ .. of the novel that Mwharct.li« 

t. ' x , . fited in any ytey from hjs ® 

H ts a sbongO dung to hove to say once. No growth, no moral in 


pasts oppressiveness for him, and . imnSfc-pUJhy industrialism, % author’s disguise begins to snpj 

show how lt.istiH intrudes on die and ’ 'at'laie'eBnlre of everything, the the narrator- heto, pretCMl n 8 ™ 
P'OTV- 'S Vhan a young .student, *2**? , o f impending doom. The. .not Mr Brink’s mouthpiece, w* 

■ Judith Powi^ tams uri to ask Fran-V ?,^‘W?^ (barbecue) parties, die sounds arch. At-' such times \aJWJ 
ms questions- abouj.- bis. poetry but / ^ ^fim'Wlal ■ sex, the making prose, uAuaUy- adequate^* 1 *'' 
I* 4 Whisked gway ; by , Tack, : .old ' ^.spending 0 f mdney, do not sue- poses, dissolves into W# 

■ WQUn_ds .are. reopened. - By -taking ® 8e “ reassuring, anyone about the when Mynhardt says' of ^ 


J ' u jr J BCK,' ■ • D1Q ' " , r u.unoy, go nor 'SUC- pOSSS, CUSSOiVeS * 

.WQitnds .are. reopened. -.By -taking ih reassuring anyone about the when Mynhardt says' of t 

Judith- as his miairrss. Jack* seems ' fll ^re. '•••■’. . whom he has had some 

to be forcing Francis to relive the Andrd Brink, an Afrikaner drains “ My Hngers stilt bore. j 

rist and noveli S \, beloni to a cS S of die seci-edons oM 

-o? y manS» HT^H tte y i !i 1 pr<>l,0S SJ of ' distinguished EngU-sh -speaking undying love. ' . ha , g 

Kathleen told writers who can best be dtserlhM However,' thd- now .1^ 

/ fir moments when thfi »u*or MgJJ 

; t a 


Eugg? ISS js 

e^»{‘.sSS:ai,rSSiS f 


bdar^^iiKwg&^dw dfdlv * £ riert *hin ? ;- who 1 can- « D ad^“ “is W 

.or diwessIqnS, reflect;. the jaalS ’ 

?o. ru 

SS22SJ observes; •; s V ' 

itijaad v ; punuirig 


nprdily 
andiiig- 
sss, or- 

,p ® 

an ken. 


Rearing granite towers 


^Bernard Fergusson 

(gjlC MAIR : 

^StlSei^TFamUy of Engineers 
07pp. Murra y. £7-50. 

tm oh rase “Commissioners of 
M Uihts" ha, long been 
ivldi a pecuhar sparkle; 
SSe lighthouses that twinkle or 

£h under their auspices from the 
of Scotland or from die 
rocks that lie off it -are well 
S to thousands of mariners and 
Jjdusmen, as they were bo their 
Hecessors. Lighthouses, like 
Stains, assume individual per- 
Sulkies. Some, like Skerryvore or 
ftbh Artach, seem to be stern in 
thrir warnings ; odiers, like tbe 
dodi or the Isle of May, to offer 
aifarers a placid welcome home 
■to the haven where they would- 
k B . 

Most of us know that Robert 
Loals Stavenson was tile son of a 
builder of JIghdiouses. Some of us 
Uotf that The Master of Ballan- 
m was set in die village of 
BaTgue, near the Little Ross 
Mihouse close to the entrance 
u Kirkcudbright, which was 
built by bis uncle Alan in 
1843, seven years before he was 
bom (but R.L.S. righdy decided that 
Ediantrao was a more euphonious 
lame than Borgue). But I for one 
bid no notion, before reading this 
iburbing book, of die extent and 
ipan of the dynasty of lighthouse 
bdlders to which he belonged, and 
tool which, as some of liis relations 
; considered, lie was himself a descr- 
> tv. It began with Ills great-gran d- 
; hdier Thomas Smith, who died in 
111S, and ended widi his first 
nuin once removed, David Alan 
knenson. who died so lately as 
! DJI. 

Sttween 1791 and I960, when 
foe made his final appearance at 
■ hternatlonal lighthouse confer- 
tstt, no fewer than seven Steven- 
, »ai were hi die service o! the 
raomUsioners. 

i T?I progenitor of tho Northern 
Lfighthopsa Trustees, as the com- 
mulontrs were originally known, 
ms George Dempster, of Dunniclten, 
lc twenty-nine years MP for the 
nf* and Forfar burghs. His witty 


and engaging correspondence, ex- persuade to endure danger and dis- 
tending over forty-seven years, with comfort, a ream of masons, engi- 
Sjr Adam Fergusson of Kilkerran, neers, boatmen and unskilled 
his friend and companion on the labour ; nor to combat and reject 
Grand Tour, was published by Mac- the advice of older and more cstab- 
miMaii in 1934. Dempster was born lished experts such as the great 
in Brough ty Ferry in 1732, and was John Rennie. But Robert did all 
therefore familiar with the hazards this, and the Bell Rock Light still 
of the Inchcape Rock, where Sir stands as his monument. Furdier- 
Ralph the Raver had such good more, it was largely from tills 


Ralph tho Rover iiad such good more, it was largely from tills 
cause to tear his hair. It was he original team, proud of their share 
who embraced widt enthusiasm in the achievement, that lie 
1784 the proposal by the Convention recruited his assistants for his 
of Royal Burghs to erect four lights future projects, and for the three 
on the coast of Scotland in order sous— only one of the four opted 
to supplement the meagre coal- °ut, to become an army surgeon — 
fired beacons, haphazardly manned w , ho , succeeded him in the service 
by amateurs, winch were all that °‘ t " e Northern Lights, 
dien existed. A body of nineteen It fell to the eldest, Alan, to 
trustees was established within two fulfil one of his own ambitions, and 
years. Their choice fell upon . to build a lighthouse on a reef 
Thomas Smith, born in Broughty which presented a challenge even 


Ferry twenty years after Dempster ; 
the son and grandson of sea-cap 


tell upon . to ouua a ugntnouse on i 
in Broughty which presented a challenge 
r Dempster ; fiercer than that of the Bell 


fiercer than that of the Bell Rock: 
on Skerryvore, south-west of Tiree, 


kite QUH aiLU gLailuauii ui uawijiun,, ouuuriiwi ui 

tains, who was engaged in erecting and exposed to the full rage of 
street lamns, complete with experi- the Atlantic. Craig Malr has told 
mental reflectors, to illumine the this tale with the same skill as he 
dark and sinister streets of Edin- has told all the others: eschewing 


burgh. purple passages ; allowing the 

So it beean* and within four dffln11 t0 speak for itself; telling 

years Smith had erected lights on Ibiorh^ aiviM^tiia* 1 ' charmf 

Klnnaird Head in Buchan (which 

Ivor Brown used to call “the cold “ifif flj? 

whoulder of Scotland"); on the 

Mull of Kintyre; on North Ronald- “J JSSf 011 ^ 61 

say, the most northerly of die Sj^SS^Valh tu!i 

Orkneys; and on Scalpav, between K „* a? inn - ! <fr^ 5 !!! 

Lewis and Harris. These were °L J*. 1 ?®’ “"J, 

warmly welcomed by mariners, and ®iT 0V i“ 

.u. '..t, „-_ w nn --p ertnn tnnk three well known to me in New 
tne woiK £rew apace, ne soon toox 7 - alan j whit* H i Sfl OWG sometiilna 
on as his assistant his stepson, *™ 1 .“* i! aiso owe someuu ® 

Robert Stevenson, then aged only t0 _, e r des, 8ns- 
nineteen, who helped him with die The great Robert Louis is rightly 


purple passages ; allowing 


building' of six other lighthouses relegated to die shadows of the 
before himself being appointed book. His father. Thomas, was the 
chief engineer to the Commissioners original Robert's youngest son ; 

i t f . i .. i Tiki ioin aH fhn fnmilii fmni milu 


at the early age of twenty-five. And Thomas joined the family firm only 
Robert was to marry his daughter, reluctantly, after flirting with 
* several other . . professions— and 


w after 1 “surviving his'faSeris^th 
* J&JmS S^SL'a ri « SiPbi nf on dle discovery of some attempts 
hi* e ” a n ,,^ e at fiction in his bedroom. He seems 

ASTB ^ftu^ssffi.srs 

STSthoSU 1 on a ?he h |eir'o d r i "nc°h' *= 'Im *STp«£« «iriS 

^personal SS 

challenge, ever since the beginning !l ! ^ m m th ^ther^ qUBl ^ hiVfl 
of liis apprenticeship. Apart from quoted from the other. 


what seemed like aeons of plan- 
ning and of seeking endorsement 


Eternal granite hewn from the 
. . . living isle 


for * theplan s.th o act ua ltn sk of And cfowelled with brute iron, reefs 
building on this desolate reef, sub- ' ' . 

merged nt high water and Inslied by That from its wet foundations to 
furious gales, took four years. It . «s crown 

required determination, ingenuity, Of glittering glass, stands, in tlifl 
physical courage and leadership : It . , p , ' ' 

was not easy to cnlisr, and then to Immoveable, immortal, Imminent. 


Life before birth 


By Patricia Beer 

KRISTOPHER FRY i 
kg Wu find me 
A Family History 

Oxford University Press. 


"«*3Bra 

hi 


**• ^ precisely what 
' h I C i , a states, a family history. 
u fr te of the engaging photograph 
■ JbiB author in 1909 at the age of 

mat appears both on the dus^ 

, C5;i® n H as one of the many Ulus- 
StaKi? ^ the text, it is not en 
"SfiWfPhy of childhood. With 
&“% history, it*a not — as line 

t0 u aing in a different 
JWHpn— what you do do, it’s 
aw 6 n S at doq’t do. In this 

although - Christopher Fry has 

R „55 colle , ction8 °f tha f^st 

°[ h*a life (the main 
toaVW th w ^ch starts in 1849, Vir- 
end of the First 
our Kl^’ t-uqra is no question 
d thilftlitoen hU own version 
1 1 110 child among 

te ”, 0C6a i there are no ruth* 
;,-ih Neither is there 

s. n n h ".r, 

grtfispsar The “ 1 ” 15 

S wm ^ of course; 

’ successful man 

L-.-ww our* ♦be child, accounts 
authoritative tone, 
the circumstance 
ma written at! all, 
famou. 
rery 

_ an experience 
oiake them intcreJtln 


author was born Harris but took 
the name of Fry) as remarkable 
people but In fact they were not, 
except to themselves and to the eye 
of piety. They were people with 
talents, problems and peculiarities 
that were only occasionally more 
dramatic than anybody else s. Mr 
Fry makes them memorable by por- 
traying them precisely as they were, 
with no descent to the picturesque. 

He uses their own words as much 

■aciselv what 88 he can ‘ Th ® Js t ? ke , n fr °K ! 
ecisely wnat pQStcarf j sent by the author’s mother 

to her sister Ada in 1906 : " Thought 


as he can. The title is taken from $ 
postcard sent by tiie author’s mother 
to her sister Ada in 1906 : « Thought 
this sheep-shearing photo would In* 
terest you. Can you find me. It is 
a good title. The absence of the ques- 
tion mark (cf Aimez-vous Brahms) 
attracts attention even in these 
days of vanishing punctuation and 
in this case evokes from the start 
the- literate but not highly educ ated 
members of the middle class who 
ere to be the main characters. 

Ada Hammond, the recipient of 
the card, is one of them. In a quieth? 
lugubrious tone, her diary records 
every family misfortune, her own 
and other people's i MotherVlast 
birthday on earth ws. 32 years 
ago”; "I quite ill from outside 
circumstances es well M Physlc- 
ally.” Occasionally an It&xl Tram 
a wider world breaks in. The 
whole Russian royal family stated 
to have been killed^ but ^ e quietly 
lugubrious voice never falters. 
Utterly different are the rolUd^ 


G5 below zero. The two man spent- 
tlioir Christmas on the prairie 
with hardtack, pork and snow, 
water. Oh my I 

Christopher Fry's organization of 
what mounts up to a considerable 
body of material is- ingenious and 
inventive. The method is more cine- 
matographic than historical, and 
sometimes the continuity goes astray ' 
but not often. From time to time, 
the reader becomes confused. Tfyd; 
first paragraph, for example, gives- 
a spirited account of the docking; 
of tne steamship'Rockabill at Bristol 
In 1907: “She had been through; a. “ 
fearful battering in the Bay of. 
Biscay, her engines out of action for 
part of the time; and squalls had. 
followed her all the way homo tb 
an England of gales and floods.” 1 
Then there is a flashback to the* 
author’s mother’s courageous be- 
haviour during a storm in the Bay. 
of Biscay eleven years earlier when 
the captain for lack of a medal had 
cut a Duttton off his uniform and. 
pinned it to her dress. The para- 
graph ends : "But on the day of 
the docking of the SS RockabilJ 
she had something else to think 
about. At 5.30 In the morning she 
had given birth, to me.” Not yet 
alert to the symbolism (the Rocks-, 
bill reappears in the last paragraph 
of .all) I assumed, that mother and 
child were On board. I was wrong. 

Australia at the turn pf tiie century 
is vividly evoked. In. tiie letters of 
Audrey Lady Tennyson, wife of the 
Governor of South Australia In 
* Regal Days 


Seeker & Warburg 


Penguin 


salute the achievements of 

Gttnter Grass 

— just published — 

THE FLOUNDER 

“A work of that elemental originality 
which made The Tin Drum a literary 
event.’ ’ Neue Zurcher Zeitung 

Translated from the German by 
Ralph Manheim. SS.9S 

IN THE EGG 

and other poems 

Gunter Grass 1 coHected poems In a bilingual ed- 
ition translated by > Michael Hamburger and 

Christopher Middleton. . 1 

£ 4.50 


*— also in print — ‘ 

THE PLEBEIANS 
REHEARSE THE UPRISING 

V £ 1.50 

SPEAK OUT! 

£ 2.33 ■ 

from Penguin 

CAT AND MOUSE 

. 1 SSp. ; 
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DOG YEARS 

£1.40 
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Chronicles of vengeance 


By Ainslle- JCtAttree; T: 

UIEllISTOPHEH )(UIfMiltT i 
Tlic Great Mutiny 
India 1557 

472pp. Allen Lone. £7.95. 


sio ii mi bn ill sides »f racial h.nrud. monies. itow much tliis dhuits his 

The cxplu naiiti ns that see it as inrqrprciaiion of events is difficult 

either ‘ mi rite one extreme as a to say. hut it is possibly -less than 
natimtiii u prising or oil the oilier might bo assumed, siilce the British 
ii.« nothing idfire than a Justified records ■ cover an extraordinarily 
expression of resentment within the wide range of opinion and often 
nr my ore both masks for the convey impressions quite different 
reality and horror of hatreds Mint from those the author intended, 
find their ultimate expression in None the less, the emotional tone, the 

racial and religious symbolism. passions, the- instinctive attitudes, 


■ 'jijf ' | 

‘v'ili'i ; 

; 

!!#■! i 


Wi 


f? i : 

i i 


— --- - -- - • — • ~ racial and religious symbolism. passions, the' instinctive attitudes, 

• . . . 4], *Kt« ciumHnn iho arc mediated throuoJi Western ex- 

The capitalize^ words. of the Indian _- n( » mast vile— actions become l ie,f ence, which means, even when 

Empire-— Courage, Herojsfn, Duly— jus'iiFied *1 nun ish merit for attacks Jl,di ^ n nationalists, writing wirh a 

inarch through the page* of this W™* l Iff f S r f i a : stra "* “ti-Britlsh bias, purport to 

remarkable book, bur, at the end nni ,eLis & iVC the "Indian 11 side they are 

the echoes are not of Lucknow and ■J 1 "SS will seein B the events through 

Delhi, but of My Lai and the other H ^ j .1^' Anglo-Saxon eyes. This is as true, for 

horrors of our time. The words mutilated by a Muslim example, -of V. D. Savor lair’s The 

shift, almost as if by sleight of Inland ■ J *di(mtyqr of Independence, tho 

hand, changing to another -wits ,[“ C a | classic statement of ah- anta-Bridsh, 

brutality, hatred and sadism. Thus cultumJ. oyei tones. So also when a nadonallst point of view, as of the 
the great set-piece of the rolief of "»i° r reported Jwvy before hanging so (, erj scholarly pages of S. N. Sen's 

Lucknow, with the skirling of the fl rebel, We broke his caste. Wc ]8S7. 

bagpipes, the dignified gratitude of stuffed pork, beef and everything 

die survivors, the cups of coM water which could possibly break his Tin's means that the mutiny 

S en to the Highlanders, Is balanced caste down his throat.” This can be belongs primarily tn die British his- 
orher scenes. “ Perhaps binning balanced by the massacre at Cawn- torical experience in India ; for 
ages Is not such n grave piDiish- pore by the Nana Sahib of the Indians, its significance is deriva- 

ment after, all ”, one soldier wrote prisoners who had been pruinised tavo, almost, one is tempted to say, 

.homo, " seeing that a Hindu’s house safe passage. At the end, Hibbert contrived. When Savarkar and 

is built of mud and therefore father accepts the judgment on the others write with passion, they do 

Improved than otherwise by . burn- nnture of the mutiny made by so. knowing they should resent, die 


Improved than otherwise by burn- nnture of the mutiny made by so knowing they should resent, die 
fos- M This jocularity is more polar- Percivai Spear the most ironic and injustices and indignities heaped 
able than die piety of men liko judicious of historians of British upon their people ; but when ttiey 
Quaker Wallace, who chanted tho India, that it was “the swan song identify their resentments Against 
I16tli Psalm os lie drove his bayonet of the old India ”, But Ilihhert's foreign rule with, the iniquities of 
through twenty rebels. retelling of the familiar story 1857 they falsify' both their own 

But even these ugly scenes will points in the other direction — that situation and that of the particip- 
not stay neatly in place.' If the it was an early- and particularly an , t8 * n t ^ 10 uprisings of 1857,. For 
British acted with calculated dramatic episode lo the racial, cul- this reason, Hibbert’s book is power-' 
ferocity, so did the Indians, and turn I, and religious hatreds that ful and moving, even when It repels, ■ 
any attempt to gloss over tlie be- characterise rite modern, world. To because it recreates with accuracy 
hdviour of either side distorts the see cite uurisins as anti-western. a n important moment in the British 


English masters ", were stripped 
of their .uniforms and' had their 
feet shackled. A number of them 
threw their shoes at die colotiel, 
cursing him and “balling to. theft 1 
comrades to remember them 
In the brutality and savagery that 
marked the behaviour of die 
Indians and the British the call 
to remember the iniquities of the 
other side was a constant theme. 
The Indians did uot have die advan- 
tage of the splendid rhetoric of die 
Psalmist in which to 'express their 
quest for vengeance, but in their 
own position they, too, said “ happy 
shall . be he who taketh thy little 
one’s and dashes their heads against 
.a stone”. ... 

If Hibbert’s narrative - express?? 
racial hatreds that were both the 
cause and the conseqifonce Of the 
mutiny, in the end, with consider- 
able understatement, it underlines 
the triumph of reason and recon- 
ciliation as the British regained con- 
trol. The records of the time leave' 
little doubt of the news of the time. 
Aa one 'soldier put it, he was 
“delighted to see that the good 
folk at home hate the Pandies 
almost os much as we do”. Again, 
religion And race become the sym- 


bols. Tho rascally brutes n .. 
wrote another, have soma? 
tul mosques, and "jZ J "Mitu- 

U.I3, ill 

think yt should have am, r no! 
for their Stinking relief R r '* ar d 
asserted lseir*Scn Tblmi' Rcaym 
and others poii^ out 
- the JCnlfo ”, the cr^Qf 1,1 

of Englishmen, aside 'from conSd!? 
at ions of mercy and liumunl^” . r ,' 
cost England 30,000 Casual! i« U d 
year. What is remarkable Is L't 
hi inanity and expedient toin^ 
-hands and the 
geance ceased. How - great 
achievement this was wsan bj m 2 
surqd against thq • atrocities com. 
tnlttod against the Indians Jus? « 
Llie war ended. “ 

^ now forms of Imperial con- 
trol that expressed the policy of 
Reconciliation were often oppressive 
and sterile, but to a degree remark. 
. able in the history of conquost, the? 
did not depend upon a ruthless o» 
•of power. In the events of 1857 the 
British and the Indians had taken 
each others* measure, and as Lai* 
rcnce and Canning realized, the ad- 
vantage woe by no means all with 
the British. The policy of recon- 
ciliation made necessary by the 
British situation after the Mutiny 
became the basis for building the 
political institutions and for estab- 
lishing the intellectual linkages with 
the West that created modern India 



through twenty rebels. 

But even these ugly scenes will 
not stay neatly in place. - If the 


i rami liar story «w mey lomuy com uuetr own 

er direction — that situation and that of the peirticip- . | -j-X 1 t ■ 

and particularly ants in she uprisings of 1857.. For I '|M Tr\C± I lni*Qtln I 1 Y\C3k 

lo the racial, cul- tins reason, Hibbert’s book is power- tilv I J LXX CtllvL I v II I L> 


hdviour of either side distorts the see the uprising as anti-western, an important moment in the British 
significance of the events of 1857. which it certainly was, is to miss “"Penal experience. That many of 
It is Christopher Hibbert’s adiieve- at least lialf of its point-— that It "**. participants were bigots or 
mont that lift method of narration was also anti-Asian and anti-black. sadiat5 does not lessen the impact 
brings that significance into nlmost Much of Hibbert’s material has °j “ ie r , e .^ lt y of ,^ Q capitalized 
standing clarity. In recent years been used before but he is a* con- vi . r i uea : We ere still too mvolved 
there has been much discussion of sdenoi-ous researclier, h very 8 fre- Wlth **i a f F u , 1 I ta of imperialism to 
the origin of the uprising, with quently going back to ori^iaTmanu. for 

great attention being given to nenl-nts nnrl <in^n ISri western civilization or die cultures 


By Louis Dupree 


CHARLES MILLER : 

Kbyber 

The Story of the North West 
Frontier 

407pp. Macdonald and Jane’s. £7.50. 


widespread military discontent with the necessity of depending upon we nriusn 

bad service conditions. What Hib- sources that are almost wholly i rapeil T al . ex P eri . en “ Possible can 
book inexorably suggests, British in origin s this is true even doi ^ bted; only , th ® 

whether foteutionttily or not, U that when Indians are being reported interpretation will 

tile violence of .1857 was an expres- through, court records or other testi- ■ se ? ^ s } m Ply in terms of 

mI *" «■]—'-•••' — ■ • ■ 1 aoaninatlon, Invasion, or explolta- 

mm i . • ~ * ■ j doti. Indian civilization, aa much 


civilization 


British' 


' M ■ 





LONGMAN 
DICTtON ARY OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
ENGLISH 


as that of the West; was a creative 
force in producing imperial rule. 
The mutiny hns been given far too 
" l uch attention in the history of 
British . India ; too much has been 
written about it, most of it second- 
rate add second-hand ; but behind 

S e conventionality and die send- 
entality, one senses the reality of 
both cultures. 

The symbols for meaning are 
made to order, and are hard for 
any writer to 'avoid. Hibbert begins 
with Chapters entitled “Sahibs and 
MemsaMbs” and “Soldiers and 
Sepoys ” in which he sketches what 
the British were doLng in Indio 
and how. they maintained them- 
selves. Then, as in ell the books, 
conies the dramatic moment, Eveit- 
ewig on May 10 in the church at 
Meerut. The evocative, poignant, 
images of the exiled community 
slaughtered while at prayer, putting 
g“»w*n to bed, or getting ready 
for .dinner, are made junolBuoufi 
iby.-tho author’s juxtaposition of 
'®y. scone ■ with, another shortly 
before, .when punishment was meted 
.out to the soldiers who had refused 
-1 cartridges.. Au 
lEavgHan. rOwicar wrote bow eighty-, 
five men, including ofd soldiers 
with “mdhy medals gained in 
dosperately fought battles for their 


Does Khyber contribute anything p!, 

new to Frontier studies ? The * , » h ♦ il ^ f 
answer is no ; but Chm-les Midler is a Although nmny Bi itisli f ron^™J 

good story-teller and life North ^ 

West Frontier has many cracking Iff JSjL^iS 
tedes. Other accounts may be more 

accurate, but few have told^ the J 11 ,® a2S» 

tales so welt. Mr Miller’s story tut- !JS ore Central ^ 

folds events on the Durand Line t “ an Indian . 

(never roaiMy a de jure inter- There are however, many errori 


Elphin stone’s visit to Pesltawar in itnblo in a work of such magnitude. 


resulted in British advances to tbs 
northwest, Russian sweeps to tht 
Pncific and south to the Oxus and 
the birth of modern Afghanistan. 
The unexpected gift to Abdur Rah- 
man Khan of the Pamir Mountains, 
the Wakhan Corridor (that finger 
of real estate which gooses Chinese 
Sinklnng), ensured that at no point 
would British Lidia touch Tiaria 
Asia. 

Miller accurately describes the 
differences between life Punjab and 
the Pukhtun (or Pushtun) country. 
Although many British frontier-mt 
la-hs recognized the differences, it 
was left to Lord Ctirzon to create 
the North West Frontier province in 
1901. The Frontier, Miller staler 
correctly, is more " Central Adia* 
than “Indian”. 

There are however, many errori 


Uipitinstone’s visit to i'esnawnr m 
1809 to the still unfinished saga of 
Kltan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (the 
Frontier Gandhi), Khan Abdul 
Wall Khan (his son), and Wall 
Khan’s politically motivated wife, 
Begum Ncslm WaAi Khun. At 
preseut Pakistan wallows in its 
fourth major martial law period 
since 1947, and unless General 3ia 
(or some other Chief Martial Law 
Administrator) initiates a positive 
approach to the problem of 
regional autonomy, he may preside 
over the dissolution of Pakistan— to 
the detriment of the entire region. 
The title of this book becomes 
curiously . appropriate when we 
note that the coup in Kabul in 
April was precipitated by the assas- 
sination of a leading Afghan leftist 
named MJr Akbor Khyber. 

, Mr filler’? approach to - history, 
is both sympathetic and critical. He 
examines . British self-righteousness, 
Russian intrigue, and Afghan trea- 
chery and attempts to maintain 
Independence both- in Afghanistan 
and adjacent tribal .territory., He 
discusses in a most urban* maimer 
the imperialist see-saW which 


Among them : no “ brohze pi*- 
ques” honour British and Indun 
regiments in Khyber, only cement 
aiul plaster : and the Frontier 
Corps (Khyber Rifles), not the 
Frontier Constabulary occupy tin 
forts ; Charles Masson waJ an Enfr 
lishmanj not r Kentuckian, 
Harry F l ashman never , exist m 
except in the fertile mind* 
Hughes and Fraser (or is Mlllff 
trying to put us on?) The 
British Army of Retribution de* 
troyed most of Istslif and Charlkef 
as well as the Kabul bazaar 5 ex- 
King Mohammad Zahir did no 
leave Afghanistan In the b«JMS « 
Mohammad Daoud 1? 1973-DfouJ 
seized powipr in a classic comp 
main. 

Although Miller makes no claim 
to scholarship, one .wonders at 
bibliographic omission of 
recent sentinel vmrks, • s^-. . 
NortiW ‘near . okraslc, The ..qtj) 

Afghan- Wxirj /Cambridge 

Bu? P«>« does ample 


But, Ws prose floes j — . 

to what he re-lla “ The only 
tiie/ British Empire that the Bcmw. 
• vyera neveir able to conquer 


up <k>K; i-i{,ni!T.gd.ti.o>^ify 
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titles from Phaidon. 


Ancient China 

PATRICK FITZGERALD 
This book, written by a renowned Sinologist, 
conveys all the excitement of the most recent 
discoveries made by Chinese archaeologists. 
The author takes us through from the time of 
Peking Man, 600,000 years ago, to the end of 
the T’ang Dynasty in the 10th century AD. 
Visual stories examine the royal and imperial 
tombs, the Forbidden City of Peking, the 
spectacular contents of Han tombs, and 
Chinese landscape painting. 

101 illustrations, 138 in colour. 

0 7290 0065 6 £4.95 October 

Frescoes of Mantegna 

GIUSEPPE FIOCCO with an introduction by 
TERISIO PIGNATTI 

One of the most grievous art losses of 1 
World War II was the destruction of the J 
Ovetari Chapel in the Eremitani Church, i 
Padua. The Chapel, dating from the 
U5G*s, included a series of frescoes by 
the great Renaissance painter Andrea 
Mantegna. Two survived but the others 
were lost forever. The large, detailed 
plates accompanying Guiseppe Fiocco’s 
moving study arc from photographs 
token only days before the Chapel’s 
destruction. 

118 pp, 42 illustrations, 25 in colour. 

• 0 7148 1899 2 £19.95 February 


-I 


The Kingdoms of Africa 

P. S. GARLAKE 

Black Africa has a documentec} history cover- 
ing only a few centuries but a prehistory 
spanning millennia. This book tells the 
fascinating story of the uncovering of Africa’s 
past through the evidence of archaeology, and 
summarises the extent of our present know- 
ledge. Visual stories portray the Neolithic 
rocK paintings of the Sahara, the sculpture of 
prehistoric West Africa, the architecture of 
Great Zimbabwe, and trading cities of the 
East coast. 

212 illustrations, 142 in colour. 

0 7290 0049 4 £4.95 October 




Bird Families of the World 

Ed. Dr. C. J. O. HARRISON 
A book of great beauty and lasting value, 
based on the work of one of the world’s 
leading bird artists and containing nearly .$||§ 
a thousand full colour illustrations. The 
contributors are an international panel AjMjmtf 


.«r- 



of ornithologists. The contents in- 
clude detailed descriptions of 
every bird family, both living 


and extinct, and covers, feeding 
courtship, nesting and the j 
young, and distribution, r 
256 pp, over 500 colour 
illustrations. A 

0 7290 0034 6 £9.95 A 

October 


Ipf 


achieve effects of breathtaking beauty. /' 

'- 168 pp, 60 illustrations, 45 in colour. » 

0 7148 1896 8 £19.95 February / / 

. n. * " 4 

Phaidon Concise Encyclopedia 1 J 

. of Science & Technology J | 

This, compact easy-to-use reference work \ 

contains definition entries on over 6,000 - J k 

scientific terms in the fields of rrtathe- 

matics, physical, earth and life sciences, . yj 

technology, the philosophy of science, 

medicine, anthropology ana psychology. A v'TS-l 

further thousand biographical entries cover % I 

the history of science and technology. Of the ; *** : 

hundreds of careftilly selected photographsand.> ' • :7WT' j J* 

specially prepared arawiri^ ^ . - ■ \ 

608 pp, nearly 1,000 illustrations. • !; 

07148 18917! £9.95 November,. • f jj 

Complete Guide to Painting & 111 

Drawing Techniques & Materials • ' 

. £d.COMNHAYP.S ^ j 

This Comprehensive, international reference work will <: 
be sought after by artists and. illustrators everywhere, ;i 
whether studeht pr . professional. It explain? thri history ' 
of each medium^ the tools and surfaces currently in use, . 
and shows, with step by step illustrations, the tech- ; 
niques tised to achieve various' effects, accompanied by : 
pigment descriptions, and brands available.. A section 
on the , 'artist’s marketplace’ dcals with agents and 
^lleries, rind the commercial application of aft. , The 
contributors are accompllshed artists or eraftsmen, most - 
of whorhfilSO teath, • i'vj v n> j ! ;. v - .- ■ ; : V - 4 v -j ; '. 

’ ^24pp, 817iUuBtraddnsj^l ihcolour., 1 ' 

• . it .' . 


Ravenna Mosaics 

GUISEtPE BOVINI 
The age-old art of the mosaidst was 
tlie first to proclaim, in dazzling 
splendour and solemnity, the victory 
of Christianity, and the finest Early 
Christian mosaics are those in Ravenna 
oA the Adriatic Coast of Italy, then the 
imperical residence. This volume con- 
tains reproductions -from seven 
churches of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies - while the text provides a 
perceptive account of the subjects 
depicted and of the means employed to 
'achieve effects of breathtaking beauty. 



Phaidon Encyclopedia’ 
of Decorative Arts 1890-1940 

Ed. PHILIPPE GARNER 
x. This is the first encyclopedia to cover all the 

decorative art movements from 1890- 1940 
in a single volume; from the beginnings 
of Art Nouveau in the 1890’s to the commercial 
and industrial exploitation of the Modern 
Movement and Art JDeco in the thirties. Each . 
k section of the encyclopedia is written by an • 
la expert in the field; Editor and co-ordinater 
is Philippe Gamer who is head of the 
IliESjk Department of Art Nouveau and 

. Photography at Sotheby’s 
Belgravia. 320 pp, 572 lUustra- 


ni 

* u.r 


tions, 164 in colour. £12.1 
0 7148 1889 5 November. 


Vermeer of Delft 


>.:■ . ALBERT BLANKERT . 

danty, calm and enchantment of his vision has. 
made Jan Vermeer of Delft (1632-75) one of the best- : 
jjved of the great Dutch Masters. -All bis known 
paintings .are reproduced together with numerous 
^quisite details, in the authoritative text, the sources - 
• ^nneer’s imagery are explored and his achievement 
tome, clearly related to the art of his 
v^oiporaries. The book also contains the first tuu. 
, wscnptibii of all relevant 17 th-century documents. . 

• • 1 .176 pp, 115 illustrations, 18 in colour. 

, 
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Manchester 

German 

books 

recent tIUes 

CULTURE AND SOCIETY IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 
edited by K Bullivant Offering vivid insights into a 
fascinating period of German history, this volume 
focuses on the leading figures and movements of the 
day. It includes new critical studies of both the 
conservative Intellectuals and the left-wing writers, and 
will appeal not only to the student of German literature 
and history but to anyone with an Interest in the history 
and development of ideas in the twentieth 
century. £7.95 

THEATRE FOR THE PEOPLE THE STORY OF THE 
VOLKSBUHNE Cecil Davies Born in Berlin of a 
marriage between socialism and naturalism, the 
VolfcsbOhne movement, which aims to bring inexpensive 
theatre to working people, has had a colourful history 
and an important influence on German drama, in this 
first account of the origin, productions and significance 
of the Voiksbuhne, Cecil Davies seeks to assess the 
positive effects of its contribution. £4.95 

HENRICH VON KLEIST THE BROKEN JUG 
Translated by Roger Jones In bringing this lively 
production to an English audience the spirit and 
complexity of the play have been captured, the earthiness 
of the characters, its humour and its tragedy, for the play 
raises fundamental Issues and reflects the elements in 
Kleist's work that demonstrate his continuing importance 
as a major European dramatist. £1.60 paper 
Classics of drama in English Translation 

forthcoming titles 

GOETHE TORQUATO TASSO Translated by John 
Prudhoe December €2.75 paper 
Classics of drama In English Translation 
HERZOG ERNST AND THE OTHERWORLD VOYAGE 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY David Blamires March 
£7.50 approx. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OxtQrd Road Manchester M139PL : 
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An anti-German at the FO 


By Martin Gilbert 

NORMAN nOSE ; 

Vansittart 

Study of a Diplomat 

318pp. Heinemann. £7.50. 


Norman Soso Is a young Israeli 
historian who has already published 
two books on Zionist history. He has 
now written r biography of one of 
the major British diplomatic figures 
of tile past century, Robert Vansit- 
tart. Undeterred by the meagre 
nature of Vansittart’s few surviving 
personal papers at Churchill Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Rose has worked 
his way through the richest of all 
archive collections, the State Papers 
at the Public Record Office, and has 
found there, in the Cabinet and 
Foreign Office papers, much previ- 
ously unpublished material. Tills 
certainly justified a book to follow 
on from Ian Colvin’s Vansittart in 
Office , published thirteen years ago. 

Already loving France, and hos- 
tile to Germany, at the age of 
twenty-one Vansittart passed out 
top of the Foreign Office examina- 
tion, having shown both literary as 
well as diplomatic ability, and what 
Norman Rose describes as “a 
deeply emotional and histrionic per- 
sonality”. Unfortunately, not a 
9lnglo private letter seems to sur- 
vive either from these formative 
years, or from Vanslttart's early 
vears as a diplomat, serving In 
Paris, Teheran and Cairo. This Is a 
serious loss to any biographer. The 


Rose quotes from tho PRO dates 
from when his subject was twenty- 
seven years old, and even then no 
further Vansittart letters or dis- 

{ latches seem to exist for the next 
Dur or five years of his career. 

Another serious gap with which 
Rose has bad to contend is the lack 


in his department were “ savage ”, 
affecting his later attitude to Ger- 
many. But we are not told whnt 
these reports actually suid. 

It was as Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State at the Foreign Office 
between 1930 and 1938 that Vunsit- 
turt flourished. For these eight 
years, Rose gives a vivid picture, 
not only of high policy, but of Von- 
sittart's own moods, and of his 
private life. 

Vansittart’s hostile reaction 
against Nazi Germany was the high 
point of his career. Rose has much 
important new detail on this, the 
most controversial period of Vansit- 
tart's' career, as 'well as on Ethiopia 
. and the Hoare-Lavtol pact, where 
hie researches have been substantial, 
and the evidence is impressively 
pieced together. 

Rose tells the diplomatic and dis- 
armament stories of 1931 to 1935 
in two separate chapters, each span- 
ning the same period of time. This 
method, In my view, does nor fully 
succeed. For Vansittart aud his col- 
leagues, foreign affairs and disarma- 
ment were a single story, and to 
separate them is, at times, to blur 
the Issues. Thus Rose describes, 
and puzzles over, Vanslttart’s sup- 
port for the Anglo-German naval 
agreement In June 1935, twenty-five 
pages before he tells us or his 
alarm at British defence weak- 
ness in March 1935, Might not part 
of the answer to the puzzle have 
emerged by putting these two .epi- 
sodes in their correct chronological 
sequence ? 

For so thorough a researcher, 
Rose is, at times, somewhat reticent. 
In one footnote he refers to “ a 
blistering attack” by Vansittart on 


of material for the period leading 
up to the outbreak of war in 1914, 
.when Vansittart. then in Ids early 
thirties, was at the centra of affairs 
at the Foreign Office, As Rose has 
discovered, to his and our loss, no 
real clues appear to survive as to 
Vanslttart’s detailed ideas and com- 
ments on the unfolding events at 
this time. 

As for the effect on him of liis 
work in the Prisoners-of-War depart- 
ment during the war itself, we are 
told that the reports reaching him 


to Hitler, but he gives no indica- 
tion as to the content of the attack. 
Those familiar with the archives 
may el90 feel that Rose plays down 
at times the part taken by others in 
advancing the causes of which Van- 
sittart was so strident a champion. 
Working under Vausittart at the 
Foreign Office were both Michael 
Cress well and Ralph Wigram, whose 
long and perceptive minutes often 
lay behind Vanslttart’s own memor- 
anda. They could have perhaps re- 
ceived greater recognition In these 
pages. 

Both the layman and tho expert 
will find much of value and of 
interest in Rose’s chapters on the 
1930s. I myself heve already bene- 
fited, in Volume 5 of the Churchill 
biography, from Rosa’s researches, 
which revealed that Vansittart had 


successfully instructed one i- 
ofticials, Reginald LecpJr .n L S’* 
use of people oulslfle • ttw* co Iff* 
meiu hi publicly defending ,i. n ' 
League of Nations and the' 
of th e ■■ Grand Alliance” S c 6 n J 
those whom. Leeper contacted J 
Churchill himself. Anthonv v'a 5 
also added his initials toTBipfc 1 
As a result, Churchill formed , 
small ginger group" of n»n„i a 

nf° nf aU i cal parties * nA 5!k! 

of life, which served to chdk£ 

the government’s policy from “S 

Many of Rose's quotations are 
extreme y interesting; Vansittart" 
description of .Hitler, after UleW 
meeting n Berlin in 1936, i s WO nh 
reproducing in full: n 

an amiable, simple, rather shv 
rocundly ascetic, bourgeois, witK 
the fine hair and thin skin that 
accompany extreme sensitiveness 
a man of almost obvious physical 
integrity, very much in earnest, 
not humorous, nor alarming, not 
magnetic, but convinced of a 
variable mission and able to 
impress himself so strongly that 
he impressed himself on those 
around him, perhaps I should 
say even on those constantly 
around him, 

Rose tells us that Vansittart left 
Berlin after his visit of 1936 “ with 
better hopes” than when he had 
arrived. But the hopes soon van- 
ished, leaving Vansittart a voice so 
violent in its anti-Germanism that 
he was soon eclipsed by others, and 
as war approached, found himself 
a victim of a mood of falsa hope 
at a time of persona] and inter- 
national despair. The extent of Van- 


clear in this biography, as are Van- 
sittart’s later, sadder, unfulfilled 
days during the war itself, aud after 
wards. As Rose shrewdly comments: 
“ Supremely confident ' in bla own 

f iowers, he was an uneasy servant to 
esser men.” 


After the war, as Rose shows, 
people continued to find Vansittart’s 
exhortations embarrassing. Russia, 
he believed, "is possessed by the 
lust of world domination”. British 
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From Bradford to Bohemia 


By Charles Davidson 


WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN : 

Men aud Memories 
-Recollections 1872-1938 
Edited by Mary Lago 
263pp. Cnatto and Windus. £8.95. 


Bradford to the Slade, with much 
the same feelings as n few years 
later characterized Humbert Wolfe 
on the train from Bradford to Mag- 
dalen. The Slade led to Paris and 
Julian’s Academy, a world which 
seenis to- have- changed little be- 
tween the era of Trilby, or even La 
Vie de Bohime, and the outbreak of 
war in 1914: a World in which to 
have been young was very heaven. 
Rothenstein lived long enough to 
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Sir. William Rothenstofri ha. 

retreated to the . perrahery of the From the i .rue. de rUniversitfi, I 
Edwardian : art world. -He. was • * C QV«* walk Into the rue du Bac 


retreated to the . perwhery of the 
Edwardian : art world. . He was 
neither -a giant like Safgent to 
thl-ust himself upon our attention, 
nor: a dwarf of Hie ‘Acaderiilclan 
type who could at any mo meat be 
taken up by the prdeteux. He 
might indeed have slipped from 
obscurity into oblivion were it not 
presence In " Maximilian » 


none f of -: Be erbobm’s r Seder af 'sup. ■ i 
pose Rothenstein to have • beta' 1 as : 
ephemeral a figure as ■ Enoch 
Soames, to wbom. it will be 
recalled. Max introduced him at 
Hie '^af a. Royal. A full-scale exhibi- 
tion ;.audi as. the one lately , given 
to - Rotbenstein's prot£g6 Augustus 
John .- a full-stale Wogtophy,! dr 
Frfcole :de .Hofroyd, ; may conjure' 
Rottwnsteht ; bad* . . from' . the 
shadows, It TnWht have fallen to 

Marv Tilirn "tfTtidva UnJffAM Zm} /aAJ- 


and; see again. In recollection, 
Whistler’s little Empire house, 
with its apple-green door, its 
dining, room full of . old silver 
and Long - Elizas, Whistler him- 
self delicately holding a copper 
plate, touching it with hi9 needle 
While he tdlked. There MaUqrmd 


sSfePttfr -Si 

beSh 'as : Spaniard Gpidara. It . was there I 

■ Enoch pat met Walter Sickert, Nearby, 
will be jn the roe des Beaux-Arts, Fomin 
him at had bis studio. , . . Fantin in 
eoxhibi- ,. . baggy clothes and list slippers. 


helped most of them. Yet he failed 
to make his own mark at die time- 
His English Portraits was printed 
in an edition of only 750, most ot 
which perished in a fire at tW 
binders. His Liber Juniorvm *oW 
not a single copy. Yet RothensteW 
never seems to have despairs®- 
When he heard of malicious or 
jealous gossip about himself, wnc« 
ho learned of the petty Ingratitude 
of those lie helped, his attitude 
one of pained surprise. For » , 
later success as a war ardst. 
President of the. Royal Colles^ 
Art, Rothenstein remained 
thing of an -ingdnu in Artlanf 
The three Volumes . ^ '.gS; 
memoirs covered the period* 
1900, 1900-1922 and 1922-1938 Tjim 
abridgment strongly duC - 

earlier years. Stripped of Jutra 
don, notes, Wbllogr«hy,- 
cal glossary and lndg<> : ^ 

stein^ text is but 167 pages 
total book, of wWchiall.fut t^“J 


with a shade over hjls iye*. halt 
French bourgeois, half Kalmuck. 
And there were- the pights spent 
m Montparnasse, at the Cafd 
Francois Premier, . .. where . . . Ver- 


: i Ca ^ S d'lSr?o\J«f Rl wlth d ' Stuart 


already edited Botheristein’s cbrrS: ; ‘ !hn« ■ ! -"’jM •- , ■; 

snondence wiHt Beerbobm. Instead, n^ed thft. ^oul of a 

she hab edited aud abridged-. RothI ; entranced by 

enat^ns own three Volumes- of Fobeqtifcaf.long ago. , ■ 

memtoa.. 2 -f- -r , ; Faria that 

. -Rothenstein ;wa4 boicn inBradfocd :; :EwSn2?^i^ 


policy should be “ uncompromisingly 
anti-totalitarian”. Human ri»MJ 
should be upheld behind the Iron 
Curtain where she communists ‘'vio- 
lated overv canon of fairness 
humanity uefore • our eyes in th« 
field of Justice ”. Even today, such 
views would make him an awk«w“ 
ally. But ho spoke the truth u W 
saw it, and feared no man. 


editing, as distinct iro»« "-j SITlJ 
ing. is deftly done. Auachrojijg 
an<f errors have be0 " mfde). 
(and only one new , D o n ® ^gar- 
quoted letters have beeo WS 
bled, Rotbenstein’s own 
dadnn to die tetatod - "Tfc 
porated, and ' Vihrory 

. Papers (in the Houghton ^ 0f 

at : Harvard) bave ., , oi 0 «sary 1* 
lated. The “ographical gjjjjj* .fiery 

these, with a fey/ BS ^ er , # cof m)re- 
- ntnes. The S 1 


elaborate for the re maml* . 

after all that of an ob ^ ,h B fbsf 
script deciphered her® r® 
time. With” luck, Pr L.g» 


The embattled artist 


By William Feaver 

glOlARD CARLINE : 

Sttoley Spencer at Wor 

223pp. Faber, £9.50. 

Tiii. Memorial Chapel is trim, red- 
brick typicul Hampstead Garden 
Suburban, incongi-uously lodged in 
the village of BurghcUwe near 
Newbuiy. You get the key from one 
of the flanking almshouses. Inside 
.here's a rack of postcards and 
National Trust brochures, an altar 
with twiddiy brass cross and candle- 
sticks and, all over the walls, teem- 
ing soldierly pursuits. 

Troops fall out, dig in, bed down, 
sund to, forage, feed, camouflage 
themselves, suffer injuries, enter 
hospital. They die' and resurrect, 
tuifacing dazedly somewhere near 
Kalinova on the Serbian border, 
castiug aside barbed-wire colls, re- 
porting forthwith to Christ the 
Quartermaster Sergeant, each man 
tending in his cross. 

Stanley Spencer is omnipresent : 
in eager hospital orderly, scrubbing 
floors, dealing with loundry, serv- 
ing ten. Out on the Macedonian 
front, as a private in the 7th Royal 
Berks, he wanders through encamp- 
ments observing group behaviour 
and, tidy-minued as always, 
bayoneting stray pages of the 
Balkan News und stuffing them 
Into a sack. 

The Burgh ciere paintings took 
Spencer five years to exeoute and 
longer sdU to . compose from 
memories. The project only be- 
came feasible in 1924 when Louis 
and Mary Behrend decided to pro- 
ride him with tile custom-made 
chapel. The last picture was 
finished in 1932. Almost immedi- 
udy after that he took up with 
Patricia Proece. Eventually lie 
married her awd, fired with the 
Bdon of a bifocal if not bigamous 
partial arrangement, attempted Lo 
twr liis first wifo, Hilda Car 11 lie 
Aster of Richard), into some form 
of remarriage. Ail this caused 
Boadp in his native Cookh-am and, 
mure 1 to the point, did his art no 
good. 

The completion of tihe Rurghdcre 
murals tints marked tho end of 
oponcer's " mast fruitful period ”. 
That is Richard Carlinc'fl opinion 
“a. on the Whole, it seems just I- 
lied; For after Burghclcro tho man- 
nerlsnis proliferated at tho expense 
oi vlilonaCy rocaU. The oxcitement 
" 2 n 5 “P°n ldaccs tliut, to him. 
woked blbiicnl ovents (die Fall of 
Jericho in Macedonia, tho Vlu 
Dolorosa in Cookhnm High Street) 
"M more or less replaced by a 

4 for fiOXU ®3 arousal ex- 
mossed In the form of writhing 
™«dy rumps and Mothers' Union 
P^P?. There are plenty of excep- 
5J2* (Wong them the generally 
j.JlweiTBted straight Berkshire land- 

• SWP “V* Tow would dispute that 

me. Burgliclere Chapel was Spen- 
•2T 1 8r«atest achievement. It is 
,« $!- llep eCe ° £ Spencer 

• -JJte book is, however, far more 

* war record. It reprosents 
aptacet^ pro glass from childhood 
Stumbling along Ukc a 
FWjnental mascot (at 4 -foot 10, 
P ftp B*tnally cost as the Little 
of sorts) Pilgrim 
• .believed he suffered more 


superiors at the front. The murals 
enabled him to put tilings straight, 
place himself in history and to pre- 
sent die view he claimed he once 
overheard an officer express : 
“ Understand, Spencer is no fool; he 
is a damned good man,” 

And so he was, if not always in 
Cainberley terms. Richard Carline 
culls romarks from Spencer’s volu- 
minous papers that road better, on 
the whole, than tiiose included in 
Miuu'ice ColUs’.s Stanley Spencer : u 
Biography. They have been loss 
tidied, corrected and compressed. 
Take the description of the night 



•* Hilda, Unity and dolls” (1937), 
from the exhibition of work done 
ftp Stanley and Hilda at the 
Anthony d’Offay Gallery in Lon- 
don until October 28. 

before an engagement with Bul- 
garian troops in the Vardur valley. 
Collis's extract reads: 

“Hion two o’clock came, three 
o'clock approached, and no one 
seemed to be preparing for any- 
thing. I began to look about mo 
front whoro I lay oil my ground- 
sheet, like a bird that feels morn- 
ing is near.” Dawn came. They 
were told they could shave if they 
liked. “ My spirits revived os I 
did so and ns the sun rose." 

C in-line (admittedly with more space 
at his disposal) gives the full 
Spencer flavour: 

But 2 o’clock cumc and no movo ; 
then 3 o’clock uppeouehed and no 
otio seemed to be preparing for 
anything. ' And I began to look 
about me from where 1 sat on 
my uround sheet rather like a 
bird that feels morning is near. 
Soon I saw men- walking about, 
dividing in dark vertical streaks 
tiic crack of dawning light. Tho 
d i sap pen ring night scorns to take 
my (bread with It. It was a dear 
dawn and I remember we wore 


all told if wc liked to sbuvo we 
could. My spirits revived as I did 
so and os the sun rose. 
Spencer’s prose was non-hop, like 
his pictorial scheming and Ms con- 
versation. It was as though he had 
to claim his territory by laying a 
scent wherever ho ventured, lie 
himself used to Quote Brer Rabbit 
mid had a good deal in common 
with the lord of the briar patch. 
Both calked avidly, egoasticaliy, 
tirelessly. Where, Brer Rabbit was 
wont to dash off, Uckety-spltt to dis- 


wont to dash off, Uckety-splft to dis- 
cuss hfs latest triumph over Brer 
Fox with Miss Meadows an’ de- 


light nil sorts of artistic dis- 
coveries." 

This is hardly mi exceptional 
statement (tvlnu else can art grow 
from 7) but it dues encapsulate 
Spencer's peculiar powers of recall. 
The description of liiniscif not lying 
but sitting like a bird on a ground- 
sheet lias tit at touch of exactitude 
that distinguishes a Spencer image 
from, say. a con temporary llenry 
Lamb or Paul Nash or, indeed, a 
Mulrhcnd Bone image. And, as 
Richard Carline repeatedly empha- 
sizes, what Spencer experienced at 
war became part of what he felt 
about Cookham, Hilda, Burghclere 
and, on Official War Artist work in 
1941, shipbuilding on Clydeside. 
Add io these motifs the bit players 
— the Mayor of Maidenhead, Profes- 
sor Tonks, tho fearsome sergeant— 
and the background rending of the 
Bible, The Canterbury Tales, Pick- 
wick Papers, Mm veil, Blake, and 
(when deprived of all else) Punch, 
und Spencer's blend of the mythic 
and the mundane takes on u speciul 
zest. He wrote hs he painted: “I 
remember in a dim way standing 
stiff in the company of hundreds 
of men out on the vast plain of 
green lawn in front of tho building 
and noticing the great span of 
white steps . . . lined cither side 
with men— sergeants, NCOs or men. 
At last a single figure trim and 
neat, gloves, Sam Browne, appeared 
on top step in centre, a smart-look- 
ing young officer apparently.” 
Pictura the scone, enlarge on it 
slightly and it becomes one of his 
Visitations or Adorations or Judg- 
ment Days. 

*' All the time he writes, he seems 
to be going on, on, on and your 
head swims and you say to your- 
self : * For gooducs9 sake, stop 1 1 
But you can't ; you must hear this 
man out." That is Stanley Snencar 
telling liis sister Florence What lie 
thinks of Dostoov&ky. Others said 
much die same of liim. Carline 
recalls liis repeated " Wluat I mean 
to say Is ” droning through the bed- 
room wall os he talked to Hilda, 
hour after hour, wearing Suer down. 
In the paintings this garrulity cook I 
die form of potiermuaking. ' He 
would creep over his compositions 
upi> lying details, fascinated by 
: pebble chush, - blossoms, herringbone 
weave, eiderdown florals. Like 
Dickens, he often resorted to animlst 
; • prattle. 

It’s wrong, however, to see 
' Spencer as an odd man out, on 
- eccentric bobbing nbout on (die 
; quirky fringes of dve stolid body 
' of British painting hi the 1920s and 
1930s. His ■enthusiasms were those 
! of liis contemporaries, Giotto, 

| Brottgliel, Donatello, Fra. Angelico 
, wero his masters. He recalled in 
dream once in which- 3io was walk- 
i ing on CooWiam Moor and met 
i Signorelli standing, Ctirikie says, 

I "iiico ibis figure of ‘.Anti-Christ’ in 
Or vie to Cathedral. Signorelli greeted 
him witili a smile, eayridg: ‘Good 
evening, Spencer ; I liked your 
picture In the New English \" 

That anecdote displeased Spencer 
when Carline wriite it i$» in 1929 
in an account of his brother-an-law’s 
work. For one reason aud another 
thjit book vffls abandoned. Fifty 
years Jater Carline hod a free liwid 
and the combination of bis careful 
observation and Spencer's effusive 
writings is felicitous. At last 
Spencor is treated not as a tedious 


gals. Spencer wouldm^efor Down 

shire HHL there to dig himself .in a pi care5 que sex-maniac,. nor as the 
among Crito, Eric .Gill hu ^ and of Patricia Preece 

talked about his .pnrious nuxed , t -vmrjiurfe, treated 


■Mts^and inlrijapa riian most It 

ntarilf* nf 10 , got mlsJflld <»« the 
pluck was mistaken for 

appointment as 
Artist was, he be- 
deliberately Ignored by his 


stato of pride, prejudice, and hismil- jwm, one im 
iS and xe-wAoCe*. For al the. .-gf'J 
changes in ’his moods- there Vras a S 

consistent desire to process every - m im 
Stog into art: "Orolnaty experi- murals was th 
ences or happenings in. life are con- most dnrin|, o 
tlnuaUy developing and bringing to -Ins generation. 


Jwiio, one must oondude, treated 
the niiit rar worse than he ^ treated her), 
M a hdr as the Cookham Wonder. The 
L. i artist who painted die Bintficiere 
3 en- murals -was the most enterprising, 
con- most daring, most - wholehearted of 


The lines are down between vs. It s no vse . 

To shoui. We may as well 

Add up the gain and loss, - .. . . 

Rule off.che e,htry, mi^get out. 

Or shall we lru'S'^new scenario ? 

The man preoccupied WjL q “£^L a g e A fl 

The woman calm, hutothirwweet^ ea, . 

And both of them pladatmg, kind and fair r 


October Titles 

The Day Before Yesterday 

A photographic album of dally life in Victorian 
and Edwardian Britain 
Introduced by PETER QUENNELL 

300 photographs, of superb quality, largely taken by one 
of the greatest of all Victorian photographers, Francis 
Frith, and never reproduced before, make up this mag- 
nificent album of pure nostalgia. £7.50 

Just Like an Animal 

MAURICE BURTON 

Are animals capable of intelligent actions? Do they 
respond to the sufferings of others? Can a dog show 
sympathy or gratitude ? Just some of the fascinating 
questions answered by Maurice Burton. 

‘ This book makes one feel it would be a compliment -to 
he told one ‘ behaves like a beast Daily Man 
Illustrated with 36 photographs and 19 line drawings 

£5.50 

Roses JACK HARKNESS 

Jack Harkness, the internationally renowned rose 
breeder and grower, presents an authoritative and fas- 
cinating guide to the. plants that have intrigued gardeners 
through the ages. ‘ 11 

Illustrated with 16pp of colour plates and line drawings 
by Betty Harkness £9.95 

New In the Master Musicians Series 

Vivaldi michael talbot 

Marking the tercentenary of his birth', this is the first 
major work on Vivaldi to be written in English. Dr. Talbot ■ 
examines the life and works of this remarkable musician ! 
against a Venetian, Italian and- international background- 

£5.50; 

New in Everyman’s Library 

The Stuffed Owl 

An anthology of bad verse compiled by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and Charles Lee. 1 An unholy, unmerciful, but richly 
humorous book. . . . Brilliant banality sustained in piece l 
after piece.’ The Spectator £3.95 

Highlights from our Autumn List . 

Life Cloud The origin of life In the universe 

FRED HOYLE and N. C. WICKRAMASINGHE 
A revolutionary new theory about the extraterrestrial 
origins of life, and.orie of the most Important science fact 
books to appear for years. Illustrated with 8pp of photo- 
graphs and 29 line drawings. Out now £5.95 

Rembrandt’s House 

The World of the Great Master 
ANTHONY BAILEY 

An appreciation of an artist who brilliantly recorded his 
own time and Us concerns. 

’An excellent book, easy to redd, and .filled with fascin- 
ating information. about Rembraridt and his world.’ WAs/j- 
[ ogton Post 

64 Illustrations £7.95 : -9 November 

The Victorian Christmas Book 

ANTONY and PETER MIAUL ” - : 

A nostalgic feast of Victorians. with nearly 200 superb' 
illustrations in black and white and full colour, result: 
ary postcards, cartoons, unpublished drawings and a 
Victorians themselves called the •’ Spirit of Christmas'.’.* 
£6,95-. . 9 November . 

-Tommy Goes to War : 

■ MALCOLM SROWN;. S 

Life Tn . fhSS'renches: tn-fhe ■ Ffr^tYWorld VVar-^as ■told, by 

■ the men Whc Were tfier& Illustrated with 200 contempor- 
. ary postcards, oartoons, unpublished drawings and 9 

large number pf striking photographs. 

.. £6,95., - 9 ^November . ; • s : j ;: ; - • ./- - • •; •;> J 

A Child’s Christmas in Wales 

DYLAN THOMAS ' ' : '< O.; '■ ■/' 

Illustrated jn>full colour and black and white bV: 4 
S D WAR D ARDIZZON E v 

This magidal ,60Cdunt of. Christmas Day lrt a ftfnalh Welsh' 
town ;J)as ifor. jong beert a Lraaderri ■ olqgstc t and is hoW 

We will be at #ralikfiri:Ton i . . , ri 
Stand 
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French Books in Print 

Now with 'Subjects' Volume 


Piranesi’s posterity 



1978 EDITION READY MID-NOVEMBER 

Llvras D/sponfbleS 197H includes a rusw Suhjucb, 1 volume .-it. whII as 
Muthore'flftri Titles! In 6,500 pages nro listed over 2 1 0.000 French 
JongiMfli' books in print Irom 6,000 Publish on, in 43 count neb. 

UP DATED TO JULY 1st 1978 

Since the 197? edition 38,000 new titles hove hoen aiicfwJ. 
Including 22,000 published since July 1 97 7; a mull llu tie of price channes 
have boon made, and manyihousands of books out of print have 
been deleted. 

NEWSUBJECTS'VOLUME 

Bnlries follow ihe Universal Decimal Classification, with 2,700 1 loadings 
»mf sub-headings For easier, quicker use Index of KavtAfards fe included. 
PlWn those 14,000 keywerds immadiate reference can be made to the 
relevant sublect classifications. 

AN INDISPENSABLE AID 

Uvres Dlsoonibfns. lhe only Index of French books in print now 
published, presents the most authoritative bibliographical information 
on French language bobK publishing throughout the world. 

Aval labia from Infer media Ltd at: 

15290.00 for.the complete set of 3 vols Authors/TlHes/Bubieols: 

. • V *190.00 S&y ols Authara/Tttles: and £95.00 \ vol Subjects. 

'-V TlrWa discounts apply. .■ 

B% Discount on firm orders received by 1 1th November 78 

Lea Uvru DlsponJblec 1 878 |a pubJIahod bv tha Garcia da fn LHjrmrja, 

1 1 7 Boulevard Snlrrt-OBrmaln.TSOas Paris, 
und Is distributed In thb U.K.and Com man wen 1th (exoopl Conadn) by 
' Intermedia Uinlled, £ High Street. Bedkeriheiri, Kant BR3 1 AZ, England, 

' toloplion*;0t iBSS 0288 . T«Hb«: 886203 A BNIteonQ, . 
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By Joseph Rykwert 

GFOKGfiS JJHUNtL (Kdllor) : 

Piranhse ct ]es Francals 
Colluune tciiu 1 la Villa Aledicis 
12-14 mai 15176 

fillpp. Knmo : Jvcli7i«jii ik-l HU>r'Millc. 
1.70,000. 

The title nf thin Iwok mny seem un- 
prumising ; even in this bicentenary 
year of his deaUi we think uf 
Piranesi as an Anglo-Saxon pro- 
perly. Originally, all those Grand- 
Tourist milords brought back 
volumes or packets of his rei/iife to 
decorate cnunrless couni17-hou.se 
stnii-cases or giiesl-romiis, on,i this 
view w.ts Inter overlaid hy tile 
iipiiini-caijug Romuiuic one, which 
led De (Juincy to describe the 
L'drccri as Gorliic halls. All this 
time lie was also seen lurking some- 
where in the background of rht- 
Adam style, wliich was thmighi to 
bo a purely insular invention and 
not what it really wus : a spent and 
scaled-down (if brilliunlly oi'giui- 
i/ed) version of Piranesi's own fine- 
spun devices. 

For all Glut two centuries have 
passed, Piranesi is still very Jiule 
known os a designer even if “ arclii- 
tetto Veneto” Is how he chose to 
describe himself. I would perhaps 
reproach the contributors to this 
volume for not having done enough 
to put tills iuiusrlce right, though 
in general the Interpretation offered 
by the 1976 exhibition (which went 
under the same title as the confer- 
ence of which tills volume is a 
record) seems to me much closer 
to Piranesi's own idea of his 
achievement than the conventional 
Anglo-Saxon estimate. 

In spite of all the connections he 
never come to Britain ; nor did he 
go to Prance. But he did Bet up his 
studio in Rome at the Capitol end 
of tile Corso, opposite the French 
Academy, and it becamo a place 
where a number of the Academy's 
pupils, especially the more quirky 
and ■ impassioned ones, used ■ to 
assemble. 'Several of them worked 
with Piranesi, all seemed to have 
enjoyed Ihe conversation there. " 

It .was nbour litis time that there 
begun tn Form that umnlgsm of high, 
seriousness, archaeological pedum ry 


and a devotion to inductive i'cumm- 
ing which in Inter years came tn 
be called Neoclissicisin with wliich 
Piranesi’s work has au Intimate but 
ambiguous connection. At the time 
of the French UcvoJtitiou his two 
.sons, implicated in the republican 
movement in Rome, packed up their 
father's p lutes (and their own, since 
iliey had also become engravers) 
mid moved 1 lie whole enterprise to 
Paris, where it wus to remain for 
a while, not altogether happily — m 
one point die stock of plates' had 
tn be pawned. On Fruucesco 
Piranesi’s death in 1810 the whole 
patrimony, both plates and draw- 
ings, was in confusion ; Firmin-Diilnt 
bought them from his debtors and 
issued the plates for toil years, 
after which Pope Gregory X V l 
bought them back and lodged them 
ill [lie Roman Chalcography. It was 
fitting that the pope who created 
the bmiscun and Egyptian museums 
in the Vatican should also honour 
Piranesi’s heritage in this way, since 
much of Piranesi’s work had been 
concerned with vindicating the 
Ugyptian-Etniscan heritage of Rome 
against die new-fangled advocates 
of Greek .superiority. 

Piranesi's polemical writings and 
plates have been recently reprinted 
and much discussed — but his 
motives and his way of working 
remain obscure. Many of the essays 
in this book— strdi as those by 
Werner Oechslin — grapple directly 
with the problem ; others are more 
oblique, such as that by Silvia 
Pressouyre, whose short account of 
Piranesi's ornamentation is one of 
the best. The individual essays vary, 
as contributions to this kind of book 
must do, from the fascinating and/ 
or useful to the irritatingly pedes- 
trian or ineffectually benevolent. 

Utis anthology has the edge over 
many of Its kind, however, in that it 
oifers, iii addition to the essays, an 
extremely interesting group of docu- 
ments. ihe editor gives an account 
of the relationship between Nicola 
Gzoibbe and the PagMaraui brothers 
(a builder and two printer-pub- 
mlierfi) who were respectively the 
dedicatee and the distributors of 


Piranesi’s first collections of engrav- 
ings. They wore also closely (tilled 
with a pno-Faigliflh, anti-Jesuit, oven 


proto-Jausniisr group which centred 
round Cardbjttl l'assbmci] and Gin- 
vBiiiid But. Lari. Mmiiquo Mosser and 
Gilbert Eroimrt deserve our gnili- 
uide equally for providing the first 


reliable wid complete i M , , . 

grand y bfe of PirSno.sd S r« lc 
n.ig, out tite drcumS’twi^ 5 ? 1 ' 
wn*n»8- . Legrand was nSnlS. w 
bo-di desijftier and writer IS v’ 
master mid fatlier-dn-law ?ii5 d " IS 

“'oSSSwfji 

Legrnnd ft mostly remomherfe 
Hiving played second fiddle 5 
Robert Adun (over the Split pda!! 
survey) and to lliomas Jelfcr^ 
(over tiie designs for tile vffl 
CnpitoJ), as well as for havin R h , 
portfolios pillaged by Charles 
Cameron for Tsarskoe Selo. 

In his Ufe, lie suggests that it »ai 
Clcrissesu who chastened Piranesi 
for hts unfortunate gotk Wd(ipqj, Mln 
but this tribute to his fatber-rniw 
only heightens tiie eulogy of hi, 
hero, Piranesi. The life was Intended 
it now seems, as an introduction in 
a vast enterprise : of Issuing the com. 
plete works of Piranesi together with 
a great deal of new material (an 
Sicily, the Near East, together with 
tiie unpublished remains of C Writ- 
scan's great work on French anti, 
qulties) to form a museum-encyclo- 
pedia of world architecture. 

The extonded text of such a bis. 
tory wns never written, nor was any 
systematic re-order mg of the 
Piranesi plates carriod out. When 
they were reprinted the plates were 
always sold individually or bound 
In the original order, and Lcgrud't 
intended history of architecture was 
limited to a preface for a one- 
volume architectural history which 

i . N. I,. Durand bad prepared for 
Is students at the Ecole Polytech- 
nlque, and which became a standard 
handbook- for many decades. The 
aborted publication would hart 
been too rich — in every sonse— for 
tiie architecture which developed in 
the nineteenth century. 

Hie documenting of tide enter- 
prise seems to me crucial, there 
foro, if we want to understand some 
of the great changes of the period, 
and tills alone would nuke (he 
present book essential reading for 
architectural historians. But the 
later dojiigs of Piranesi's successor! 
are a dark and fascinating epiMde 
about which one would certainly 
like tu hoar a great- deal moct: 
nhom their curious relation to 
Gustav III of Sweden, for Instance. 
Hut that will keep for anolWer con* 
•feioncc. 


Mouth to mouth 
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By Denis Farr 

SipNBY GRI^T : ' - " ' 

Brancusi "The Kiss" 

•llpp, with‘63 ilhisuauoiis. Harper 
Jiid .Row, £6.95 (paiierbuck, £3.95). 

There are nine versions of Bran- 
cusi -s famous sculpture " The Kiss 
of which the one of 1912 in tliu 
Arensberg Oollcalon, Phi I ud el phi a 
Museum of Art, was probably the 
uest known until; the early 1960s. 
in 1963, following the sculptor’s . 
death some six years earlier, the" 
Rutie Nationals: d'Aht Modorne, 
Poiris, 1 reconstJ^cted hft 'studio and. 
its cqmams, among iritich were sev- ■ 
oral jmporrant pieces 'including' two 
.versions of “Thp Kiss”. But the. 
Arensberg version had been widely 
exhibited and reproduced, and in 
•M Mjj wa s used . as die cover- 

^dy^se ort ; iexual mattca's : ! dft.. : 
tributes ..to ; _ undergraduates -at . 
Yale • University, ■ This . wqs : an 
even mow appropriate usd tltiin the 
pub Usher a could have realized at 
ths, time. Mr Sidney Geist, a pro, 
fessiouai sculptof and one of the 
leading; authorities . on Brancusi, 
explams . In .this ■ pyesent . study his • 
tjidsis r thm the. theme for * The 
***?,•!.. Pi'buftWy sprang 1 from Braii- 
; tim-.dwn exporieuce of a rebuff 
at. the- bands of- a young woman, 

' S W® 11 ! Mr 

Goist handles lift subject with deli- 


reluitlusK, tiver-oantest piece uf urt- 
liistarlcal exegesis, Mr Goftt’s per- 
suasive enthusiasm wins the day. 

’Lite first vorsiou of * f The Kiss" 
was made in 1907-08 soon after 
Brancusi’s arriyal in Paris. It i.i 
also lmpbnunt os one of his first 
pieces of direct carving and is thus 
11 milcstpne in the history of the 
revival of interest in direct carving 
winch' characterizes early twentieth- 

century sculpture. Ill England 
Jacob Ejistein and Eric Gill were 
working directly on the stnnc from 
.1908 and. 1910 respectively. By thu 
1920s direct ' Carving bad .becqpie 
put t of . the ".truth . to' niiiierial ” 
philosophy, although Mr Geist re- 
; fers to the "mystique" of direct 
carving and points out that it wus 
much more: a polemical matter than 
a principle 1 j its devotees were 
critical of soft clay h$ a medium, 
amis by implication, of 1111 art " gone 
soft ". Tiie difficulty arises when 
carved works in stone or wood Hie 
then CHsr ..in nietul, with little or 
, no. change iji form >1 Ceriain|y Moore 
-aod Hep wo ah-- (both admirers of 
Brancusi’s:. work) did not cast their 
enrved work in thi 1930s and only 
later did they relent, which perhaps 
proves Mr Geisr's point. , All vur- 
.^loiiG pf ■ " Tho Kiss’ 1 were carved 
and uon'e-has, ever been cast. 

. « JR first' fulMenoth version of 
f io(w^ lSS L .» ; tbe • Mon tpa rnosse " 
of 1909, Which was Juter placed as 
n memorial on thb grave of a yo-ung 
■ K ? Kdi , Cfll .studerit, Tania 
Riichevskaia,c wIio had committed 
suitudip afwr-van- uphappy lovd 
ituiilicatious 
of the. tljetae fare madfr. explicit.: As 


almost abstract incised repeal 
pattern with which (# docovoio t#® 
cross-bonm of I be jme. The hm 
upright elements are composed 0* 
tour, linked ” columns w winch carry 
large . carved circular farms s(n« 
vertically and derived, il ft 
iruni ' the linked eye* Df 
Kiss ”, hut transformed into merg™ 
male and female genitals. 

Brancusi’s development of " T h* 
Kiss” into a monument Qi s“ c " 
dignified simplicity, the symlwM 
of winch is discreet yet, ° n . ce 
bended,' tender and exnU^H. sftK • 
a fusciuatiug stofy. .-It 
tho light that to concentrate 
si on on the rheme of' The W . 
and its evolution to the al, J)“ st Ajjj 
exclusion of Brancusis other » 
-would produce a distorted ' ' 

but the Jiistiricnt.un tu ' 

approach lies in 'the sculpiot*^ 
iiccupaiion with it for 4 l#Wt 
yqyrs, and, as Mr Geist 5 „ 
ntit- vi- much an obsession * 

i everie. Certainly, the 1 ' e ^' n s ., r 0 f 
(sciplined sculptural . 
great . beauty, and by oxa'iui 
M The Kiss ” in tfau h ¥ r J?* 
has been uhle to shed ‘‘S' 1 ! S ift 
dreutive processes of n » c u 
great .sculptors of the twentieth . 

He is also able to iraefc 
and, where necessary &*m\*,*> 
of. the mythology 
around any distinguJshed . hjt 
is entcrtamiiur to, read j ||g . 
chapter, 4 ‘ In 'nine ^J^vorsiofl* 
tory of some of the. ®l rt ^JJ ers hip 


« u . »«iiuus ■ versiQus of 

1 .Tiie Kiss " most carefully nud with 
dose attemiop to , ihp fbrmal ouali- 
.ties . of - each; His an n lysis" of' tha 
' -^bito Subtle- nuances, of 

S Q ”Sn 1 ekecuiibh 

JLh«o * ,? w er-' becomes 

- .W^ift^Brtd il at fftif,' the render 

• 'Jh^.f^hf'. ntighPi'bp -uv'fo^ ahorhw 

■r- - '• • 


ir-i 


• > r, rTii_r ”V* . explicit.: .AS 

,nitial ibuo- 

e*- htls givcn WU Y 
' 5? 0 ^ frankness ", 

rtlfi version that later be- 

% hVifwEi ' tS'-J the' -war memorial 
; . ur a local Trftyqrtine type' of stbde 
; ■ : Tirgu Jiu in- ms 
- -f'wh • W fined down the 

: lino M 

vy'-.V wi.'.-y-yV 'C:'*-..; »- 


Is recounted, changes or. ^ 

recorded, . and critical ncclww.^ s 
otherwise) commented ?- 

do not emerge uii^athed,n? fl|)sfeJ .. 

Brancusi’s studio has been ,, Art 


Brancusi’s studio has oceu . rf , Art 
red from the Musie rf flt -ihj 
Moderne and rausseinbJ ^ 
Centre Georges PompidOu mj . ^ 


Centre (Jeorges i;uiup.-v~ ^ r k-m . 
we, can ognfti savour ™ TM 
nfore concentrated <t ‘S eg kftii' : 
" cQnccntrbuon 

ara pnrueitiarlv ralej®"!. • > - 

use in describing hi* ■ ? '' 
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Hm-ARO WASIOLEK: 

Tolstoy’s Major Fiction 

54pp. University of Cliicasn Press. 


idward Wasiolek, after much vulu- 
.hie work 011 Dostoevsky, Jtas now 
ritten one of the best books on Tol- 
/o f" rerant decades. This may be 
■' part because of his prooccupa- 
JL r with Tolstoy’s most challeng- 
ing contemporary, and tiie retail 1- 
sense of their unllkeness In a 
onmion pursuit. But there are other, 
unspec illative reasons. Few studies of 
Tolstoy have been so carefully poti- 
diffcd and so firmly organized tu 
convince; and not many show tiie 
flexibility and variety of its 
ipproach. Wasiolek proposes mi 
essentially simple and consistent 
pidiug, but he advances it with 
subtlety and discretion. No pre- 
nous critic really satisfies him ; ho 
is not ungenerous in allowing the 
merits of his predecessors, but 
jlwt to their frequent inattentive- 
pen. The Introduction, though 
wpremely confident—" I have read 
Tolstoy’s fiction as I believe lie 
warned it read " — none the ies> 
makes no claim to have established 
t final answer. “ It is mystery — rich 
and inexhaustible — that Tolstoy 
offers us, and it is mystery that 
j have, pursued.”. 

Mystery would not have occurred 
to many readers as the key charac- 
teristic of Tolstoy’s art. ■ He wns 
from the very first an incorrigible 
((plainer; lie laboured to make his 
njle porspicuons ; and in those 
Inn- year*, tiie work and attitudes 
of which are Sound to modify our 
wse'of die major fiction before 
bis crisis, it would seem that .thu 
opacity for wonder lind been 
txsnt out of bint by ethical certi- 
jtit. It is an achievement of this 
W to have shown more complex- 
sjb the last stage of Tolstoy’s 
**l*Btave writing than is genur- 
•V allowed, and to have made out 
1 wrong case for the persistence of 
a special thread" (perhaps not 
recognized by Tolstoy) throughout 
hn creative Bfe. 

Merezhkovaky In 1902 suggested 
1 conflict of two Tolstoys, the seii- 
ffla pagan and tho tonnented 
mnt, which had enough truth in it 
^ Inspire a g|- on t deal of thinking 
IJont Tolstoy ever since. Bul 
{ jffMhkovsky did not nercoivc that 
these aides of Tolstoy were 


iese aides of Tolstoy were 
from tite start. Belief In an 
objective simple truth, which will 


i*?* happiness, never ceased to 
it 8r< H l He was convinced 

mi.ij human beings 


By Henry Gifford 

hu fuels in submission to thu gum-, 
fur a cull tu sacrifice himscli un 
behalf of others, and here lie is 
liku Prince Audrey in IVar tint! 
Pctict! who misinterprets nil his 
,l bust " moments. Their ouiuidcs 
mu different. Olenin, the seif- 
udniiriug rmnatitic, excludes him- 
.self From acceptance bv the 
Cossacks (his only friend being the 
old bun ter Eroshka who is also a 
romuiuic, about his own past), 
while the rako Beletsky is taken bv 
the villagers on units satisfactory 
to both parties. Andrcy is disabled 
by bis scepticism, and by an obsti- 
nate desire to assert control- over 
lifc, in tiie fashion of the old 
prince his father. Thus each falls 
tn understand what Inis been 
revealed to him, 

The chapter oil IVdr and Peace is 
much the longest in the hook, and 
the argument justifies this. English 
critics, as Wasiolek complains, have 
in general assumed that Tolstoy, 
the great master of 11 Ufa ”, did not 
impose a unified structure on IVur 
untl Peace. Isaiah Berlin, whose 
“ sensitive understanding ’’ of thu 
issues in this novel lie Justly 
praises, would seem to imply, in 
accord with this tradition, that the 
book lias no centre. But Wasiolek 
is convinced of a unity which 
resides in Tolstoy'9 assurance about 
values. These ore so presented that 
the action supports tuem “ without 
violating our sense of fitness ”, 

From the beginning of this study 
it has been made’ clear Mint we 
should lo6k always in Tolstoy’s fic- 
tion for an “ inner circle where life 
beats in its plenitude”. All the 
characters uro judged by their prox- 
imity to this centre or their 
deflection from It. Pierre and 
Audrey arc admitted there in their 
“ best " moments : Natasha appears 
to inhabit tiie centre by right, 
although at ope time she forfeits 
the privilege when she betrays her 
love for Andrey (but it Is he who 
has really betrayed Natasha, as 
Wnsiolek urges, hy prop using rn 
delay their engagement fur a year, 
which is an implied rejection). 

When Andrey sees the old oak (n 
leal, corresponding to the renewal 
nf hope in himself, 
all tho bost moments of Ills life 
roso to his memory at once : 
Aus ter 11 tz, with that lofty sky, 
and the dead reproachful taco of 
hts wife, and Pierre on tho ferry, 
and the girl thrilled by the 
beauty of the night. 

All of ilhose, it is argued, oven tiie 
apparently Incongruous moment of 
pain when Andrey Is disturbed by 


2?W attain to a “right" relation- 
wp with die world. He boglns in 
glim story, Childhood, to search 
T? e connection between 


the “ Httlo princess’s" look of pro- 
test in death, offer f *a glimpse of 
something that ft not circiiins- 


7,— viimictuun ueiwcca 

. * n d. M outer " nature, be- 
8elf trusting to its own 
gweepuflns and die visible world 
JL® ktod of touchstone" by 
3? g te « them. (Here Wasiolek 
•J? -nsmlngway whose use of 
detail as an analogue for 
^option and ritiht feeHna " 
ton c 9 m P ai *ed with To Is toy ft.) 
m SSS d fl !t **, ^ lear t0 Tolstoy 
w Wltft the individual, 

S! in. a 1 ul , fa * lUte children, dis- 
Wnr thelr “ Batnes " and con- 

j this theme by way of 
ifn Pohkushka and Fruit- 

ftercSfJ?®?' '-Wasiolek arrives at 
WtiraW 0 **’ iu , w^ch he gives 
^paS^o - atte r tIon ' to Olenin's 
Fi 55 af ^ 5 tagft lair. The 
a « ' 18 ^ ost on Olenin, and 

wa 7- He mistakes 
.wirtordinary sense of harmony 
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cribed by his understanding". In 
such moments a mysterious force 
of new life stirs witiiin him. At 
Austerlitz indeed tire inimeflaurably 
remote sky with the ffoy clouds 
drifting across it fades into a sense 
of nothingness (but Andrey is him- 
self faint from his wound); and 
the princess inspires not joy but 
rather the realization of joy having 
been denied to her by his unkind- 
ness. When these moments ore 
related to those of Pierre in prison, 
and in meeting Platon Karataev, of 
Nikolay at the wolf hunt and 
Natasha at the ball, the central 
revelation of War and Peace can 
be- no longer in doubt. It has now 
come fully into Tolstoy's popses- 
sion, and henceforth, whatever the 
drastic reversals bi'nis thought,- he 
will contrive to keep It. 

Natasha at the ball lives wholly 
inside her- own experience, for hor- 
sejf— and thereby for others. In 
this lies the supreme paradox on 
which Tolstoy never tired of insist- 
ing “ What Platon Karataev embo- 
dies, Natasha IlvM.’’ j Karataev does 
dot embody that Christian spWt of 
self-sacrifice with which he is gen- 
erally credited, and lgstw re- 
spects him for it. Princess mim, 
who does. Is shown to have trapped 
hersclMn »- rel«lon.hlP 

tress in Polikushka. But Natashas 
effect upon titan ji r« 1 set them 
free for their pwn happiness. • 

Af early as'Three Deaths Tolstoy 

had begun to! pSrcSive that , claims 
55m, Xrs-^id a.vowof eteraal 

fidelity like that taken by Nikolay 
1 KjnVa can constitute -.such - a 

claim— ruii ■ counter, ip die demands 
Of lHu. whjc.il 'ys’ft mUjt mert iif JiaP’. 


I iiiluss is In l<u uiii's. The ulii I i I y In 
11.su unu.suh' in iiuniudiuiu uxpuri- 
cncu can alune bring freudmn. 
Wusinluk turns to iliu liuiiiing 
scene for a draniiiiizmioii uf die 
doi-irinu so bleakly elaborated in 
the epilogue. “ Tolstoy wants 10 
convey the sense of tilings mkiiiR 
place by themselves ", and of the 
individual realizing his freedom in 
an enterprise shared by a group of 1 
men who obey (he necessities of 
their work. And when the wolf 
appears to Nikolay, “ the distance 
is dosed, and ilicru is no inner and 
outer ”, 

Berlin, admittedly after a very 
full investigation, bus concluded 
that Tolstoy was n cast-iron deter- 
ntinist. Yet, as Wasiolek points out, 
the evidence of Tolstoy's own state- 
ments, in draft and in the printed 
version, goes dearly against ibis 
view. Further, if his doctrine is 
examined in the light of the hunt- 
ing scene, its consistency should be 
plain. Wnsiolek finds the answer tu 
whut lias puzzled so many in thu 
riglu understanding of two crucial 
terms in Tolstoy’s thought, “ rea- 
son ’’ which denies human freedom, 
and consciousness'' which affirms 
it. The latter term, sozmmie, 
expresses a kind of knowledge 
which is ” wit h or <it one with tho 
object of cognition Between 
these two modes of apprehension 
Tolstoy cannot arbitrate: he can 
accept neither as being exclusively 
true. Only certain is the paradox 
tiiat 11 the more limited man 
becomes, the more real' 1 ; be can- 
not hope to “move" history, bu, 
he can be moved by history, and 
that is a freedom to which con- 
sciousness will attest. 

Levin in tiie mowing scene 
achieves tiie “unity of self and 
BUTi'oundhig " which marks the 
moment of freedom and plenitude. 
Wasiolek here and elsewhere is 
very much alive to the verbal 
effects which mediate Tolstoy’s 
vision. In tins scene river, meadow 
and scythe uH “gleam”, and the 
rising mist and the activity of tho 
mowers are represented as one 
- thing. It is not often recognized 
that Tolstoy, I11 general so suspi- 
cious of words, will at other times 
submit to them as tho poet does. 
(Tiie process Is again one of find- 
ing freedom in necessity.) Another 
example cited by Wasiolek occurs 
• in Master and Man where the 
snowdrifts imply by a verbal hint 
tiie menace of dafttit. The word 
for snowdrift, sitgrab, contains tiie 
aroliaic word for n grave, grab'. 
both express tho idea of something 
scooped together. 

However, while Levin's experi- 
ence in tho hayh'eld end -through 
his marriage with Kitty reaffirms 
the certainties of War and Peace, 
Anna Karenina n'cvoate the 
eppnoadlHiig crisis for Tofleboy. Tho 
passion of Anna is “something 
almost demonic"; It threatens, and 
wdll increasingly threaten, the 
serenity which had shone out in 
Wm* and Peace. 

The discussion of Anna Karenina 
fills little more than half the spate 
given to its predecessor. Wasiolek 
contends that this novel, which 
Tolstoy wrote art times a«alrvst hft 
inclination, makes up by contriv- 
ance for what it lacks ftt control of 
the centre. His analysis is elert and 
subtle; and it brings out some 
interesting paints— for example, 
about an affinity in tbe depth- of 
-their feeling between the two Alex- 
eys, Karenin and Vronsky, and about 
Anna wanting In her heart neither 
Seryozha nor tho divorce, since all 
other interests are subordinated to, 
the problem of arresting any change 
in Vrofiskyft devotion. . • 

Tolstoy now. bolieves that the 
carampting power of sex poses a 
threat to personal freedom and ful- 
• fitment. Hereafter, e preoccupation- 


with this idea and 


1 bears 


heavHy on Ms art, Wujolek aslw 
how it can be that in. spite of. Tol-.. 
stoy’8 wilful intrusion into . the 


! novel. Anna Karenirid has a uni- 
versal meaning. He suggests that - 
the H mythology ” Tolstoy has 
' constructed must be put pride .for 
: a true understanding .'of what the 
' book says, and whpt it saye may 
havq "escaped, even the deepest 
V recesses of die author’s creative 
, being". This .allows him to hazard . 
- a psychoauai^c approach, accord- ; 
ing to which Karenin, i and Vronsky 

too, are ^ateTnri figures, and Artita' 
•1 has ■ deliberately bought tiie anguish 
. of g child that Is abandoned by the- 


Poetic Truth 

ROBIN SKELTON 

This fine book completes the trilogy on poetry which 
Professor Skelton began with Tha Practice a/ Poetry and 
continued with The Poet's Calling. His task is no less than to 
establish 'the (ruth as I see it', which involves a searching 
examination of many poems and of the work of critics and 
philosophers. cased £5.50 net paper £2.90 net 


The Literature and Thought of 
Modern Africa 

Claude Wauthier 

The second edition of this renowned work has been updated 
to include the new intellectuals: Wole Soyinka, Ay! Kwei 
Armah, Chinua Achebe and Ngugi among others. 

cased £6.50 net paper £3.20 net 

African Writers Series 

Latest additions to this world famous series , now comprising 
over 200 titles. 

The Journey Within l.N. C.Aniebo paper £1.45 net 

The Fisherman's Invocation: Poems by Gabriel Okara 

paper 95p net 

Ripples in the Pool RebekaNjau paper £1.25 net 


Arab Authors Series 

"As a general introduction to Arab writing these paperbacks 
could not be better" Sunday Times 

Egyptian Short Stories Edited by Denys Johnson- Davies 

paper £1.50 net 

Miramar Naguib Mahfouz 

(With an introduction by John Fowles paper £1.50 net 

The Smell of It Sonailah Ibrahim paper £1.60 net 

Men in the Sun Ghassan Kanafani paper £1.50 not 

The Wedding of Zein Tayeb Salih paper £1 .20 net 


Health Services 

Their nature and organization and die role Of patients, ■ 
doctors, and the health professions. 

Editor: ELLIOTT JACUES 

These essays consider a wide range of general issues from 
the point of view of the research work of the Brunei Health 
Services Organization Research Unit in connection with the 
National Health Service in Britain and its massive 
re-organlzatlon in 1974. cased £9.96 net 


The Economics of Social Security 

LESLIE McCLEMENTS 

The first study to examine systematically tha application of 
economics to a wide range of questions, 

Wha t are the objectives of social secu rity? How are they 
reflected In policies? Can we measure living standards? Do 
two (ive as cheaply as one? And what is the cost of a child? 
Who are the poor? How are living standards affected by , 
inflation? What is the distributional Impact of transfers; 
benefit-in-kind and other publicly provided goods? 

cased £8.50 net paper £3.50 net 

Current Crises in Psychology 

GORDON WlESTLjAlSiD. ; : \ : ' f . * V : 

This book. offers analyses pf the Various crises in psychology, 
from the perennial question of the usefulness of psychology, 
its place among the pure sciences and its underlying 
philosophy, or the lack of it, to the application of laboratory 
research to reaMEfe situations, the use. of statistical 
techniques, the divlsiveness within the profession, and the 
ethical problems created by the study of .bbmap behaviour 
both In and out of the laboratory/ .‘ . 

‘■.i cased'£6.50 net paper £2.50 npt 

Mexico lit Crisis ^ ; 

JuditH Adler hellman .,- v , ... i , 

Aiiighiy readablejaccountof Mexican political development 
over the last sixty- five .years, presenting a Wealth of neW 
Information and based largely on thd author's fieldwork and 
observation of the Mexican- political’ system, cased £8.50 net 

f)jfY Seirteuiann Educational Books 

UjSlJ AQ CharieB Street, London W1X 8AH 
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falliM-. He dues not press ihc view lum now come to concur with FjitJicr Murat) is ostensibly Uirislinu. 
wi lUtihiilivo, but it supports liio Xosinui in 'flic Brothers Karamazov Wasiolek maintains that u the 
conviction that multiple readings of that "III© roots of sensuous things parable-like Master md AJ<ui iojstny 
Arum Karenina ore possible. lie In other worlds “ has, of course, deliberately misled 

When -1'ols.ay resumed irrillre For oil in beamy and power, .he •1.° ££?!,,, In ir’i.'ri.Srim h?n.Ll( 


The spirit’s perversion 


When Tolstoy resumed writing rm uu m uvauiy .mu ...« ---- Mn.enip 

fiction after a ten-year interval ho art in this later fiction is con- v “ S H5f S i,2i? f Rv Plplinrri Froohnrn 

began a new career, " in some Mrlcted by Tolstoy’s quarrel with J»n tho half-frozen N kiw to M m jjy KICllflFU rreSDOm 


,„»» him as the Christian sacrifice 


.VJ«m Id UU perllJUS UIC niriM Jill- u» mm mum} J uuB>iv;at umisiii -- '* <.,h ZVJIJn 

press! v© Mniy, in terms of Ills own Resurrection has little to do with "®9f ckStSin heffi? and sily F 

theory of art, that Tolstoy ever class conflict. The real source of > *‘ ! *W® ' VJ” Am 1 " ----- 

wrote ” Wasiolek thinks It superior corruption lies in the heart. Bui the S ,C? ° L,n! 

til 'I'JltfJ ItT / IJABI anil soluiidiic that To Is to v now im noses death as on a cross torms u gi'O- T . . 


JAMBS B. WOODWARD s 

Gogol’s Dead Souls 
293pp. Guildford : Princuliin Univer- 
sity Press. £11,80. 


to The Death of Ivan Ilyich, and solutions that Tolstoy now imposes 2S“ 

gives Master and Man u chapter arc biased and unconvincing. Ivan 1 a5 y ;,„ T h 

to itself, with more pages than Ilyich’s spiritual rebirth, his enter- i J ul nd .. y ff “"“J 2* 

Resurrection gets. The two other settee from the bag, has to be taken « y , Sff. 

works from this period to be rivaled on trust. Tile husband in The Tl^fnV- 

are The Krcutzer Sonata — as awk- Krautzer Sonata kills his wife not so Else how explain the tears o^fendei 


prisingly, when Hie latter tale is wiasiova in Resurrection riguriy re- ««*• ‘ 

so severe in its outline, multiple Jects Nekhlyudov because she is no But we can aeree w5lh Wasiolek 
approaches can be made, and with longer I s to turn or to save . 110C onIy in his geiierU | tllC5is whicJl 

uu amusing virtuosity Wasiolek And she nndersrniiris thnt icdemp- seems Impressively proven, but in his 

offers a psyclionnulyiical reading J ™ «*“« «"Jr " 1 '« “•"! last comment on this particular tale. 

* refined Marxist nnnlyxis " of beginnings, not the 'time ; of ^11 Tolstoy’s instinct leads him to 

"fllienriJOH . . . in a commodity fIrs «- unpremeditated kiss buy nssert tiio^ulue of life even in *a 

culture, ” mid even a “ formalist " f he tfme c ° riie V, *5*** Prhnal scene of aiuiihilntioii like the snow 

exercise growing out of Lite first innocence and solitude. She prefers fl rQ „ tl d Vassilv and I is man 

sentence in Ivan's history “ rvnn t0 unite ‘/Ith Simonson because his j t was r j 8 | 1c hcclmiina of this 

bee «> mna i SEP “ h6r is fnUe,nnl ’ nnt K,ok to 8 ?nke tue “ihriiSkhS. 


book to tnke issue with liykhen- 
baum, excellent critic though he is, 


truth u? v S u Mo y tI,ran <l In Tolstoy's thinking has institutions unsparingly to the tost; 
’.SSiril?* 01 1 "f? h “ p L > - not been broken. But it certainly but aLways hi the assurance that an 
«*®rB«on hi sense be conies under strain, whon the tenor ultimate truth could be established, 

^ a fc h ?k 011 H* lnte flcri , on f apart from and that this truth would bring 

men can find br otherhood. Tolstoy the very last, anomalous story, Tladji ftdiness of life 
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The history of criticism’s response 
to Gogol’s masterpiece, Dead Souls, 
since its appearance in 1842 is 
complex and ambiguous. It was 
greeted by the critic Belinsky ns n 
masterly realistic exposure of serf- 
dom, though he never expressed 
himself publicly in cxnctly these 
words. For most of the nineteenth 
century this view prevailed. It was 
a "progressive” view. If it ignored 
Gogol’s own statements about Ids 
work, this was n procedure excused 
by the contradictoriness or even 
the sheer cusseducss of the untlior 
In making statements that were 
obviously crackpot and reactionary. 
On the wihole, such a view prevails 
In Soviet criticism of Gogol. 

At the turn of the century, par- 
ticularly under die influence of 
Symbolism, another school of critic- 
ism developed which saw in Dead 
Souls a work full of symbolical sig- 
nificance, related more to issues 
of spiritual quest and redemption 
than to the realities of Russian 
serfdom. Interest in the work's 
meaning became complicated by 
formalist critical studies, by re- 
appraisals of its religious signifi- 
cance, by Freudian studies and by 
political considerations, but from 
the complexities of such treatments 
came one or two brilliant critical 
elucidations, particularly Audrey 
Bely's famous M asters tvo Gogolya 
of 1934. 

Bely’s treatment has provided 
the groundwork for an edifice of 
further lexical-stylistlc-symbolical 
studies. Such an embient critic os 
Nabokov has contributed to this, 
while others have sought to emplia- 
«fce the role of the siinJIe (Carl 
Proffers Illuminating work) or the 
grotesque (Victor Erlich), But, 
despite the variety of approaches, 
there lias been fairly general crltl- 
wl agreement that Dead Souls 
divides into certain parts: narrated 
parts, dramatized parts, digressive 
partis and so on. Bely’s assertion, 
quoted in justificatory epilogue by 
Jaine9 B. Woodward in his study, 
denies that there is anything but 
details, as it were, in Gogol’s mns- 
n rpl . eco: “ To dialyse the plot of 
Dead. Souls means to ignore the 
action of the fable and to grasp 
the small details which hove 
absorbed both tho fable and the 
plot . . . There is no plot in Dead 
Souls apart from the details; It 
must be squeezed from them.” 

Dr Woodward has squeezed tills 

8 articular lemon until the pips 
ave squeaked. He has aimed to 
show that Dead Souls is “ above all 
e se a work of art, In which a 
vision _ of moral decline is trans- 
lated into an autonomous, coherent 
fictional reality governed by its 
own unique system of laws and 
relationships ” and that 11 It is an 
allegory of the perversion of tho 
'Russian soul' and a prediction of 
u e v fin tual rebirth — on allegory 
that hinges on the portrayal of 
spiritual perversion as a divergence 
from the symbolic ideal of * pure 
femininity ’ . To do this, he lias 
chosen w examine • the novel 
clifipter by chapter, pursu 
;ha refers to as "recurrent 
motifs” in each of the 
jrtrar “ 
fi So 
ting 


read Dead Souls as an 0 „. M • . 
satire full of gloriously S""* 
logue and description will h? ? li ' 
perly chastened by Dr winfi l !i“‘ 
demonstration of tho ■ Jri1 ' 
motif and allusion i5 h n ‘j ac,cs * 
will no doubi aCi" '««. -"d 
»iu;rt fully the comp^ritie?^ 
mil ambivalence that comhu,- ‘ 
•subtly in the major and j 
uuits. Though unintended Ki, 
reinterpretation 0 f Demi 
ends added weight to ShSoii^j? 
bnsky’s investigation of GowJi 
sexua labyrinth (a work not m £ll 
uoned by Dr Woodward) but on a 
much deeper level and with much 
greater sensitivity towards H 
literary pecubarlties of Gogol’S 
manner. It is probably in this las! 
respect — in an awareness, that is 
of the profound subjectivity of ihe 
literature with which he is 
dea uig—that Dr Woodward has 
made Ills greatest contribmion io 
our fuller understanding 0 f ihe 
sub textual intentions in Dead 
Souls. Through his analysis he has 
chanced on die subliminal aspects 
of die work which enabled Gogol's 
message to survive censorship, doc- 
trinaire assertions about its realism, 
juid even almost a century and a 
naif of darkling unhuerred exist- 
ence. For this Dr Woodward will 
earn’ a special place in Gogol 
scholarship. 

If much of interest is rovcaled 
by tills relnteirpretatioii, .something 
important is also lost. Di Wood- 
ward's insistence, for instance, that 
there are no "digressions" a 
sudi, t that those sections usually 
described in this way belong In 
terms of motif and allusion to the 
chapters of which they are b part, 
can help to show the " unique sys- 
tem of laws” which govern ine 
fiction but in equal measure ob- 
scures the very uniqueness of 


Dead Souls , whose deep, perhapi 
pathological, concern for his work 
provoked him into continuout, 
agonizing scrutiny of its purpose 
mid his own fitness to complete his 
task, is a shadowy personality 
somewhere in the -background of 
tills study. It Is not the mortifica- 
tion of Gogol’s soul that concerns 
Dr Woodward but Dead Souls as 
nil allegory about "the mortifica- 
tion of the Russian soul” and in 
the process, of following so much 
close analysis the reador may be 
forgiven for wondering whether 
the ultimate mortification may not 
lie rcservod for his own soul; 
Assailed by motifs and lexical 
ochoes, the reader can gratefully 
Lum back to the work itself and 
enjoy the brilliant comedy of the 
dialogue or the sparkle of the flr« 
chapter without any sense of indeb- 
tedness to Dr Woodward’s reinter- 
pretation. And whon Dr Woodward 
accounts for what he calls “Incon- 
sistencies" In Gogol's magnificent 
final .-sentence about ^lyusHWo* 
garden by arguing that Gd R °'5 
"longue was once more lodged 
firmly in his cheek ”, one is inclined 
tn feel that • In die end, after aJJ 
die reinterpreting is done, Gogol 
himself will have the last and 
longest laugh. 


The Kenyon Review — founded by 
John Crowe Ransom, and for law 
years a main platform of the New 
Criticism — resumes Its diww 
gulshed career next January 
a gap of some eight years. 
new editors are Fred Turner 
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Between God and Fiihrer 

By Owen Chadwick 


KLAU8 SCHOLUKU : 

Die Klrchen uud das Dritle Reicli : 
Volume 1 : Vo rgcsclti elite und Zeit 
der Illusionen 1918-1934 
397pp. Berlin ; P ropyl a en. DM48. 

Klaus Scholder gives 277 napes m 
?he history of the German churches 
hetween the revolution of 
November, 1918, and Hitler's sei- 
zure of power, 475 pages to a blow- 
hv-blow account of what happened 
to them during the remaining eleven 
months of 1933. This narrative of 
1933 l« in some ways familiar, for It 
is a history of church governments, 
bishops. committees, pressure 
telegrams of protest. We 


near muc 

lags of the man in the pew or the 
maideo in tho youth movement. .It 
is a story of negotiations behind 
the scenes, intrigue, tension. No 
recent stretch of Christian history 
hao received more attention from 
historians. Bur Jif WwtDjfecf. 'the 
>i ii - nnnrt from certain 

2 ft#3, is famiHar.-; Professor 
ilder Is an adherent of the Con- 
fessing Church, whose heroes are 
Barth and Nlemtiller and Cardinal 
Paulhabcr, and whose villtiins are 
Commissar JMger and the Reich 
bishop and Hossenfelder and (per- 
haps) Cardinal Pacelli. Beneath the 
impartial account of the historian 
can be felt die generous feelings 
of the man issuing in reproaches, 
contempt or adoration, rebuke or 
praise. 

The important innovation of - the 
book is its weaving of the stories 
of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches into a common narrative. 
Their -' problems were very dif- 
ferent. and they dealt with them in 
very different ways ; and while the 
resulting tensions were mastered 
by Catholic organization, they 
forced Protestants into notion-wide 
•chlsra. Professor Scholder shows 
bow. die two problems were more 
closely linked than we have hi th- 
em supposed. 

The Concordat between Germany 
utd the Pope, eigned on July 23 by 
n» Vatlcnn Secretary of State 
Pacelli and von Papon as Vice- 
Chancellor of Germany, and rati- 
fied by exchange of documoms on 
September 10, Ts still controversial 
too moral judgment of the l-won- 
ueth century. Schoidcr's account 
flow i not mako it less controversial. 
« w. incidentally, the only ouo of 
,i? r< nfli’ccmonw still to be 
■y°{‘fl» though not wholly onforce- 
?£.**« tbo P r «**Rt Fedoral Ropub- 
ik of Gormany. • 

. HWor -was determined to destroy 
to Catholic political parties (the 
J-entra party and Its ally the Bavar- 
• » People's Party). In return for 
“tiring tho Catholics out of poll- 
? C V and especially the Catholic 
h# , WM wHIlng to concede 
t* far-reaching privileges to 
Catholic Church ever conceded 
“r • TOdern government (at least 
<Sfj£ the Austrian Concordat of 
fnSL 1 ftb °ve ail, he gave them 
*? create state-financed 
“nfessipnaj schools. But there was 
lions* range P* other legal provi- 

• *. curious feature of 

folder's book that, although he 
nf"5u * and detailed account 
of til- 5KS“ a tions over the signing 
•he 1933 .Concordat, he nowhere 
^? at V & * agrqed. This 
C JSSS°P the narrative more 

S® vep tial still; for it makes it 
ScraiiSf ‘hpPjfih the Pope add his 
cenS? 1 * Pf.. State were only con- 
,' Wlt h; small ecclesiastical 
»§r»* • return for which they 
Kid - Papered to recognize the 
Biv and . dBatr °y tiie posslbi- 
.2L- PTBanized Catholic resist- 
bow iV , iK a P"y- was precisely 
that -tioeked to. some Germans at 


1933. met in Siadeliiciin prison a 
you ng coninumist from Nuremberg 
who asked : “ Where are your 

bishops ? Not long ago if anyone 
put on a play which did not suit 
them, they made noises. Now when 
thousands are murdered not a sin- 
gle one gets up in the pulpit to 
extract a single word. . . . You’ll 
sec, all they want is io make a 
Concordat, and then they’ll be safe 
themselves while the rest of us 
perish.” When the news of the Con- 
cordat reached the prison, the 
Nuremberger embarrassed von Are- 
tin with a broad grin. 

Certainly the speed with which 
agreement was reached was extra- 
ordinary. Concordats traditionally 
took years of negotiation. Von 


any preparation through normal 
diplomatic channels, while the 
Pope and his Secretary of State 
agreed upon the main tines of the 
Concordat in a few days in the 
middle of Holy Week ai\d 4 . th§ 
one in the Vatican does business. 
"Surely”, writes Scholder with 
bitterness, "the Reich Concordat is 
the only treaty made by the 
Church of I^ome which was drafted 
amid the sounds of the rites of 
Good Friday and worked over and 
concluded while the bells rang for 
the festival of Easter.” 

Many people felt that Rome 
should have refused the proffered 
treaty, in the belief that it would 
kill the possibility of serious Catho- 
lic resistance to the regime and 
would taint the Church with the 
stain of giving international recog- 
nition to a regime based on terror 
and racial hatred. The parallel 
attempt to make the Protestant 
churches serve the Nazi state 
ended in Protestant schism and the 
ultimate appearance of a core of 
opposition to the regime. 

This contrast between Catholics 
ond Protestants is hard to accept. 
It hardly helps much to speculate 
that the Confessing Church was in 
the -long run a more effective 
orguii of resistance than a Pope 
who could denounce breaches of 
the Concordat in ‘ the encyclical 
"Mit brennender Sorgo” or a 
bishop like Galen of MUnstor hi his 
assaults upon the euthanasia pro- 
gramme. Yet the difference in atti- 
tude between Romo and some of 
tho Gorman bishops was markod. 
Pacelli believed that however vile 
some - aspects of the German revolu- 
tion wero It was right to ontortnin 
hope about Its future. Its leaders 
talked religious language. Its head 
was a Catholic, If a bad Catholic, it 
was making noisos that the revolu- 
tion was over, it crushed atheistic 
communism, and it offered unprec- 
edented concessions to the Catholic 
Church. Pacelli was a practical 
man who thought too little of in- 
tangible consequences m inter- 
national repute, -the force of which 
he underestimated. He concen- 
trated solely upon the question of 
how people could best be protected 
amid the dangerous conditions of 
pqpular revolution. Most of the 
German bishops also wanted the 
Concordat to be signed, but their 
approach was more hesitant. Like 
Pacelli they saw that the alterna- 
tive was a Kulturkampf more ruth- 
less than that of Bismarck because 
its directors would have fewer 
principles. . Some of thorn placed 
the highest value In such 
apparently hostile, conditions on 


Concordat. They felt ihai they 
needed (lie legal protect inn which 
it afforded: and the clause ill it 
which withdrew clergy from politi- 
cal life appeared to most of them a 

f ity, but a necessary price to pay 
or the protection of their priests 
from physical assault or the con- 
centration camp. 

The difference between Rome 
and die bishops was shown when it 
was suggested that everyone should 
sing Te Deum for the signing of 
rhe Concordat. The Bishop of 
Regensburg suggested that they 
hold a service of thanksgiving as a 
token of reconciliation with the 
state. The Bishop of Passau said 
that he would protest if they held 
such a service. Cologne held a dio- 
— of thanksgH"" 
though the Archbishop was one o 
the two or three bishops who 
thought it wrong to make a Con- 
cordat with such a regime. But iu 
Berlin cathedral they sang a Te 
Deum on behalf ^of the Reich; pre- 

by the papal nuncio, later to be 
notorious as Monsignor Oise ni go. 

Within six months of gaining 
power Hitler had most of German 

K 'lllc opinion fully behind him. 

s was partly because indepen- 
dent newspapers no loneer dared to 
print contrary opinion, ’ partly 
because those Ukely te express con- 
trary opinion were driven abroad 
or behind wire. But these were far 
from being the main cause of the 
wave of opinion. Germany believed 
for a few months that It nod found 
a saviour. Internal conflicts could 
now give way before a common 
endeavour to recapture the great- 
ness end'^ civilizing mission of the 
German people. 

The members of the churches 
were not behindhand. A long tradi- 
tion in German protestamism saw 
the vocation of the nation as a reli- 
gious vocation, and - thought it right 
to use the idea, though not often 
the term 11 chosen people”, to 
express this sense of a national 
calling. Under the Weimar Repub- 
lic Cliristiun Socialists adopted 
what would now be called a polit- 
ical theology; ' and Scholder 
believes that the acceptances of the 
mission of the npw regiknp was 
quickest and easiest where theol- 
ogy was already politicized. Extra- 
ordinary things were said and done 
in that " time of illusions ” during 
tho summer and autumn. 

One of the most draniatic was 
the career of Friedrich Gogarten. 
Here was a lending systematic -theo- 


logian of Germany, with a Euro- 
pean reputation, a matt who was 
instinctively on the left tin his 


the new freedom to have their own 
schools, But mostly they were con- 
cerned: about the physical safety Of 

their people, their priests, weir 
former lay readers, and ttieir 
youth. . 

A great Catholic meeting was 
planned for early June, 1933, with 
flags and processions ?r Municn. A 
week before, the two still obscure 


political thinking, but who In the 
akrnip years come to demand respect 
for authority and order as being 
part of a Christian duty to save the 
state. In that July he shattered 
many of his disciples by arriving 
on theological grounds at an inspir- 
ing welcome for the new state, and 
by Joining a f ew days later the 
" German Christian ” movement 
which sought to guide the- churches 
in the interests of Nazi ideology. 
With so many others, he resigned 
from* the German-Chrisdans before 
the end of 1933, when reality 
began once more to dawn, 

Tbo Garman-ChriStian move- 
ment comes out of this book a 
smaller and more petty affair than 
we have been caught It stood for 
the religious or even the divine 
vocation of Hitler In Germany! it 
had a strong desire to atop the 
Church being a coterie of parsons 
and bo get the working man into 
church even (or especially) if he 
marched there in . brown uniform 
and draped h la, sWastika .floss over 
the altar; tit expressed the Idea 
that men must live' on' their feel- 
ings, that the deepest abides of life 
are Wood and gluts (? Theology ? , 
said their leaded Hossenfelder, "I* 
’*• - -*—*• between 
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1 10 lias yei received from any iris- jj 
lut'iiin of tho age, his iiuriraii of 9 
tjie German Christ jnii-i 1* esscu- 9 
linlly of a irivial bmly, blown up ? 
Hko (i balloon in the lime of illu- ) 
si uns but prudeMiued in inevitable 1 
puncture ; a sqund of nrongl leaded ■ 
nr ambitious men, in a group pro* : 
incited Ely a Nazi politician Wilhelm V 
Kube and wholly devoid of real k 
popular support, depended r in the !; 
end on the physical backing ami ’ 
ilie votes of tlie Nazi party, unci 
nil lapsing the moment that Hitler 
saw it to be against Ids national 
and international inix-resc to com- 
mit his government's reputation ro 
tlielr prosperity. Perhaps this hook 
may iindcresriinaie the populur t 
appeal. Siegfried Lefflcr, fur exiini- i 
pic, was an authentic and chnmnui- j 
tic evangelist: who created working | 
men's congregations ol the same f 
time as he helped to creme the 
Nazi party in Thuringia. 

For a II. its length and detail this 
book is hard to put down. The nir-‘ 
rati ve is masterly. This is not only I 
due to the painful interest in ilic 
story, the fliilJinr's learning and the ■ ' 
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story, me iimnnr s jenuimg unu me ■ .rvis, 
fascinating new detail which lie 
supplies, nor only to an ability to 
organ ire a mass of ini ract able W/g&tm 
matter into an intelligible whole, nSmln 
The author is engaged, and the grapaM 
render will find it hard not to be 
likewise engaged, One is somehow «SSra 
made quit? glad th ar ihe P nle^ i taKwrifr 

tually bunged Commissar .lager- i.Fa-jBI 
Sc holder is prepared to quote cx- 
tracts which German historians have '’tsb [raf T 
hardly been able to bear quoting. .<» [$[[ 
During the period when many Ger- i! 

mans saw Hitler os a religious kind 'MM j 
of saviour, things were said in pul- .'jj 

pits or speeches which now look 
worse titan absurd ; they sound mad, *jBJS | 
even horrible. If au English man Sm]|g P 
hiuslies to read, how red must have ■ oWjjs 3 
been the face of the German who Mm ijf 
wrote. His sense of truth refuses J 

to skate over these utterancos. And 
sometimes he selects with n sure 
eyo for the absurd ; as when the _r " 
Reich bishop chose his favourite 
violinist, to the strains of whose ✓""'1 
fiddling' he met. Baidur von f yrf$ 
Schlrach, to sign away by a mon- V_J V 
strous and fatal act, all the church - . - 

youth organizations ' for incorporn- . t 




Frederick the Great a 
wood-engraving by E. 
Kretssenmcr after the dr mein g 
by Adolph von Mansef, 
reproduced in Brcnupunktc 
dcutscher Gcschlclile 
1450-1850 /in Wolfgang 
Venobr and Friedrich 
Kahormann (.106pp. Kronhcrg/ 
Tattnus: A then Hum. DM 28). 
The book has its origin in a 
German television series 
about the most important 
figures and events in the 
country’s history. Resides 
serving us souvenir and 
companion of that series, it 
stands on its men tis u vahuthlc 
documentary introduction to 
German history. Beginning 
with the events leading up to 
the Peasants' Revolt — " the 
first political manifestation 
of the German people ” — the 
hook takes the story up to 
the Revolution of 1848-9. An 
unusual and welcome feature 
is that contemporary songs, 
ballads and poems are woven 
into tiie text. A second volume, 
which will bring the survey 
up to date, is to appear early 
next year. 
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violinist, to the strains of whose ✓~'1 -f • il ■ . -f I T ' 

sa mon- Generals without whalebones 

youSt orgtmlzatl mis' tor ^ncorpdh^ 1 If.." • ‘ that assassination of Hitler was out acceptable .to the Allies — was that 

when the truly groat bishop Wurm By KonaW LeWlft . because of their ChnstTau faith, peace on C 

preached, at Wittenberg the sermon — = — : , the 11 ' of. allegiance,- their fear . was elimb 

-l. * ■ a « i_ _ fho> tha armu ivnnlrl tiAt Prtllnw rfli'k Kn nn 


• which consecrated the n'ew order, 

While a posse of " theological MATTHEW COOPER : 


because of their ChWstTan faith, peace mi German terms once. Hitler 
their oath of. allegiance,- their' fear . mis eliminated. What . Mr. Cooper 
that the army would not follow fails ' to bring cut is that both they 


******** 

• pastm-s Out of the Church, and who CHARLES w. syunor, Jr : 

wd8 forced at last to resign his see 

an. i nti Soldiers of Destiuctioii 


the latter of thanks to himself, the 
text of width- is given hero and 


them and that such an act might and the many sonfor officers who 
precipitate civil - war. ; Instead, - he remained . mhactlvedy dissident 
. concentrates on- what he .believes to sliared this -fatal flaw. Their atd-. 
be their more contemptible failure, 1 - tqde was- pragmatic, not moralistic, 
“the greatest .folly In /the history Becahse • tt lacked the burning- 
of - the German Army 11 . Tills was' compulsion of outrage in the face 
rho strictly professional error of of gross evil there was never a 
allowing a megalomaniac corporal chance of their baaidlng together 


and all his church offices, drafted or „ . . allowing a megalomaniac corporal chance of tlielr baaidlng together 

tiie loiter of thanks to himself, the Tfe?- Dearli s Head Division, tD usurp the functions of the Great effectively to bring down Hitler, 


1933-1945 


tides, not help to refurbish his 387pp. . Guildford: Princeton 

already dismal reputation, U niversity Pr ess. £28. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 

Post-Modern 


Thei^ recen tiy ^puWlshed fuSl^sec- allegiance oalli (rf August, Mi—' “ I understood in this country igno- 
tion of ltis alary has a recurrent s J v£mr by God this holy oath”— to «nt as it Is of die afl-cnibracing 
theme-Wbat n Shower they are 1 decade later when von cmumls of a i modm i dlctmorsli ip, 

He looks back to 1934 and fnments Rundstedt could say, "You see that gnu «. ■»■ States-wrthm-a-sia te that 
Sat RBhm was a liamosexuri aiid e»wrd posted outside. If I want to flourish in such an ombienco. Van 
aq anarohtet, “ Hod R&hm boon an P ost i*n on the ofclier side qf the Brauchltsch and the otliei* generals 
upright solid personality, in all house, I must first ask permission of ot Nuremberg declared dint one of 
probability some hundred generals Berchtesgaden.” He is excellent all ti ] e ^ I ” ain inhibitions was the fear 
rather than some hundred SA along the line, particularly in ana- oi an biterneclne conflict between 
lenders would have Been shot on 30 lysing the effect of Hitler , on dig the army and the SS, whose power 
Juno”; now die Ftthrer has to Russian campaign. How many rimes ; 

spend his time “putting a bit of . have -we not, been there, Moscow, atE c 1, 5u t L'l- 

whqlcbono into their jackets ”. As Kursk, Leningrad, the Don ? With- of i,r ie8 ,f 

for die brass-hats in Hitler's ante, out any, shining originality. Mr. -SJSJ liSjSL 
robni, “they are a weai'y-looking Cooper makes it all seem' frefifi. His SSSSS 

crowd making a. depressing i mpres- great stroke, an attempt to prove tw of 

won. It is a shame that the Flutrer th®f there was uo doctrine named vr? parallels that of 

has so few respectable military Blitzkrieg, is a bit , of nominalist's ftir >°°P er s doox. 

men on- Ills smff. . . . -Why lias uo juggling. Whether there was a spe- A Professor of History In Vir- 
circle of Gneisenaus and Scnara- eifle theory is irrelevant: the prac- ginia, Charles Sydnor displays all 
horstS ^ collectecl _, around 1 hipi? tico .was what mattered. If Mr the best qualities of American 
Why, indeed? . riwjS Is precisely . Cooper had been - in a position scholarship. We assume a grip on 
me question raised to Matthew., heavily dive-bombed by Stukas, the original sources:, Professor 
Cooper s sparkling and impressive witli panzers and motorized in- Sydnor's research has been metlcu- 
b0Q .* ,< fontry waiting tp roll in behind the lous, yet his narrative flows un (in- 

Gods in classic ai myrhology had artillery's barrage, he would not cumbered. The Death's Head 
a way of leaping into oxistencu have stopped to argue about organization originated In a system 
already mature and fully armed, nomenclature. , guards for the concentration 


General Staff. 

Mr Cooper therefore devotes tlie 
bulk of his book to examining in 
detail- the Gadarene slope down 
which the generals rolled from tho 


since to destroy tho FUkrer meant 
destroying their Germany. So he 
led them by tlie nose. 

The practical difficulties of a 
coup have in any case never been 
understood in this country, Jgnn- 


CHARLES JENCKS . 

ThB succas$a'r to modem archriec-.' 
iluri h discussatf |n this revised and 
.orttargad edition. Po jtjModorn Vrchl- 
tecturo h nlreadY a flrowing itaditinn 

around the world; 13&pp. p.13. E5.fS, 



.1§52— -hut then, he Is a Clerk ;flf degradation by Hitler 'from res- love, but here all Is sedate, lucid— 
Lhe Hou8e of Cdmmons, ail office professional, advisers to and merciless. The track-record of 

from, - yrho'se; flcni ' base,; RbberC Lackeys. ,and tejlowrfravellers ' is Theodor Eicke, founder and first 
Rhodes ' Tames, in ' 1965, 'launched .Admirably documented Ahd' descrlb-. commander in battle of the Toten- 
his edmlrahle study oE Gallipoli. . W m- good Lively prose, but tha' kopf, has been pieced together in a 
The .old grogdords of ihHknty his- questions arei burked. remarkable way, and remarkably it 


"Thk-ls 9,'ypodbQbk and I mom-' 


ydih.tfipiforn 'arcfiitecture ■. is tuc 
Mi# to thq.pi?tnt/ f Shbrtfls M'q i it 'i 

"Jencks’s book if of gn. tiphsitti 
brUHtol klittl.f.'f Conud J.’iiiniuii 

"Tfw book of tho year ■;.['* • . 
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(trds ol lhi-lMnty. his- two, cental questions arei burked. : remarkable way, and 
Of sb : many, hard- Could the: generals, in fadt have throws light on a 
ignfe, must ' welcome' PVAvepted ' Hitler Erom taking avet which Mr Cooper's 


remarkably it 
Germany hi 
generals were 
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• "l. raah .ganefaU tor their , failure to - tnephilosoDher said f means "can 1 !, Jwssror- Sydndr's account of ihe 
i ,1 ■- 'jh'puntta political, coup and remove One answer comes thinlv (Vnir, > Division . In Russia 
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to: effective and— it must 
-brave and seW-sacriflCial. 
:e Emperor had fallen In a 
id : the -legions had had to 
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By Diane Ravitch 


RAY C. RIST : 

The Invisible Children 

School Integration in American 
Society 

301pp. Harvard University Press. 
£9.80. 



When the United States Supreme 
Court declared in 1954 that racial 
segregation in the public schools 
whs unconstitutional, the meaning 
of this ruling — known as the 
Brown decision — seemed clear: to 
eliminate racial distinctions from 
public policy. Until 1954. the south- 
ern states maintained anal school 
systems, one for whites and 
another for blacks, under the then 
legal principle of “separate but 
equal White schools were almost 
invariably better equipped and bet- 
ter staffed; and even when white 
and black schools were equally 
endowed, the black schools were in 
fact stigmatized as inferior schools 
for an inferior race. When tho 
Court struck down the state taws, 
that renulred or permitted ’assign- 
ment of children by race, it held- 
that “ separate educational fecill' 
ties are inherently unequnl ”. ' 1 " 

But tilts historic decision had -a' 
fundamental ambivaiance at; its: 
core, and this ambivalence has-' 
made the desegregation issue - a 
political and legal paradox. On tire 
one hand, the Court seemed, to he 
affirming die necessity of racially 
neutral public policies, policies 
that treat all citizens equally \ritli- 
nut recognizing Hie colour df their 
skin. Yet- oil the other hand, the 
decision eventually became tho 
foundation for explicitly race-con- 
scious policies intended to -disestab- 
lish separate schools.* 

Over the past, quarter-century, 
the Brown decision lias been trans- 
formed : dn 1954, it seemed to 
mean that ohitdren couiid not be 
assigned to public schools on tlie 
basis of their race; by tlie 1970s, 
the same decision was used to jus- 
tify vho assignment of children 
solely cn the basis of race in order 
to promote desegregation. The In- 
transigence of tha southern states 
for more iltan a decade after tire 
Brown decision, the persistence of, 
systematic segregation, bhe HSsor- 
tivcncSs of tire civil rights move- 
ment, tha. racial riots -of -the 1960s, 
and he enactment of strong civil 
rights legislation— «U combined to 

E ut tlie courts and' the federal 
urcaucracy Into tha business of 
establishing, . desegregation guide- 
lines and enforcing them. Accord- 
ingly, the intcrpi-otntinn of “ de- 
segregation " changed; in 1954, it 
meant tha end of state-imposed 
segregation, the removal or racial 
barriers, the absence of discrimina- 
tory practices and policies; by 
now, many courts teke It to mean 
rncinl mixing or racial balancing. Ir 
there Is both semantic, and pragma- 
tic confusion, much of tills confu- 
sion can be traced to shifts In die 
philosophy of the Supreme Court, 
which for several years, beginning 
in 1968, imposed racial balancing 
on entire school systems os a 
remedy foi past discrimination, but 
which ruled only last year that the 
existence of one-race schools (be 
they all-white or aH-bla£k) was not 
in itself evidence of unconstitu- 
tional discrimination. 

Ray C. Rist's The Invisible 
Children ; School Integration in 
American Society Is a reflection of 
the present ambiguity of racial 
policy rather than a measured sort- 
ing out of conflicting purposes. By 
no means does the book live up to 
its subtitle, which suggests an exa- 
mination of school Integration in 
American society. Instead, it is a 
limited, specific, and interesting 
report on Rlst's observations of an 
Integration programme In one 
school In • Portland,- Oregon. HJs 
record of classroom observations is. 
a rich, smaH-ecale, anecdotal, and 
consistently fascinating portrait of ; 
the Brush. School, ah. dlj^htte,, 
affluent school 'in a city wftit n 
small black population (11 per vent 
of tlie city's total enrolment). Since 
blacks are about 12 per cent .of the 
nation's population, Portland Is at , 
least superficially, representative. 
Actually, Portland is quite atypical 

I ri that blacks constitute a nrejority 
of the public school enrolment of 
most big American cities. In tire 

SSierred i o^nfulSir neightour- 


Imiiil si-lninls to attend Ilrutii. ;i 
scIiom] uL' ubnnt 500 white irliililreii. 
Tin.* purpose uf the voluntary 
trunsfur prngiaiumc was to dis- 
perse black students away from pre- 
dominantly black schools mid thus 
to avoid mandatory racial assign- 
ments (" busing ”) of the son that 
have caused major public cunflicts 
in cities like Bosloii. 

Eve-yone Involved saw advan- 
tages for themselves: for the black 
parents, there was the expectation 
that tlielr children would receive 
an education superior to that avail- 
able in the neighbourhood school. 
For the parents and professionals 
at Brush School, there was the 
satisfaction of feeling that rhey 
were fulfilling something akin to a 
civic duty by helping black 
children. 

Rist devoted most of his atten- 
tion to first-grade classes, and his 
descriptions of teacher and student 
behaviour are fascinating. The 
black children were distributed so 
that there were no more than one 


or two in any particular class, and 
the school's policy was to treat the: 
black children just like the yvhite 


children — same' standards, same 
expectations, same discipline. 
Except- for taunts from older 
children, there was little evidence 
.’ of - racism, either overt or covert. ' ■ 
■While ’.he roach or d displayed mifu- 
mlliarity with blafck custom* and 
i family life, they seemed sincere id ' 
Wanting the black-, children -’to 
learn. ‘ ' v - 

Yet despite good infcpHons, .the 
problems in adjusting -the Mack 
chi Idren to the school wera-.enorT 
mous, and most- of- them seeni^cd 
attributable to - the r Vast’ -cifltur'ai ; * 
gap between the children. The 
white children came from high- 
achieving families, with high levels 
of income and education; the 
black children- apparently came 
from a cross-section' of poor and 
working-class families, in some of 
which there was no father, and in 
none of which was there a social 
background akin to tiiat of tlie 
privileged Brush neighbourhood 
children. 

One black child stole repeatedly; 
another could barely stay awake 
dining the day. The black children 
fmiglit with each oilier, one was 
known as “the class down”, and 
others quickly became labelled as 
disciplinary problems. The head of 
the school estimated tiiat mast of 
the black children would not score 
in tire “ normal ” range on an IQ 
test, end that some might be close 
to “oducable mentally retarded 
In most of the classes, the black 
children fell far behind tlie rest of 
the children academically. Rist 
observed time and agbln the phys- 
ical separation of the bluck stu- 
dents from the remainder of the 
group, either for punishment or Ear 
academic reasons. One first-grade 
teacher worried about wliat tlie 
children of both races Were learn- 
ing: 

I can't see what good Integration 
does in these circumstances. 
What will the white children 
think when tiie blacks they see 
are so academically poor ? And ■ 
what' about the black child's self- 
. Imago 7 What is lie going to 
think about himself when he 
compares his Work with the work 
of the white students around 
him, and finds out ho Is at the 
bottom of the class ? 

To Rist, the heart of the malad- 
justment between the blacks and 
the Brush ' School is the school's 
strong emphasis on academic achie- 
vement and its desire to get the 
black children to perform as well 
as the white children. He 'considers 
this to be a form of assimlta' 
tionisnt which force* tlie black 
children to become ‘'invisible*' by 
aspiring to the same ; norms as 
white children. What.' he most 
objects to Is the “tokenism '• In tiie 
voluntary transfer programme, tlie 
fact that so few black children 
were prepent Jn the school. And 
: Rist cjoes convincingly demonstrate 
die painful estrangement of the 
black child , in thtf" Brush School, 
though it Is never clear whether 
bhe soured of tills apartness Is 
racial or cultural. 

. .. He has written this book to 
; demonstrate, presumably, wliat 
1 should not happen, since he does 
n not- approve, of tokenism nor of the 
school’s efforts to treat all children 
similarly. Curiously, while he finds 
!tiie non-racialism of the ' pro- 

- granuhe to be 'objectionable, the 

- only ; black*, professionals that he 

. cites hold tha contrary view. Those* 
two.- Tare meinhers of a panel on 


cult in «i| aware nets who wore sent 
tu tlx.- school to help tlie touchers 
iiniici-tiiind black children. One 
says, us Rist reports, rhut 

by judging block children by dif- 
ferent standards the touchers arc 
liclug patronizing to l!ic blnck 
students. lie savs the first to 
know tli.it he is being patronized 
is lire bluck student, ami, in 
response, tho student will manip- 
ulate the teacher whenever he 
can. Instead, he says, teachers 
should give fair treatment to all 
students. Tlie black woman adds 
that one of the greatest concerns 
of black parents In putting their 
children in a busing nragramme 
Is whether their children are 
being evaluated on the basis of a 
double standard. She says that 
she continually lias to tell 
parent* in the black community 
that this is not so. 

Rist, however, .hqs n different 
notion of what should happen to 
black students, He think* It wrong 
to judge tfhem by tlie' same stand- 
ards as whites. What he advocates, 
witii great fervour, Is integration 
with a " critical - mass " - of black 
students,- somewhere between 15 
and 40 ' per cent of the student 
body in a givep school. This, ho 
believes, enables, blnck children to 

- hove a secure sdnso of tlielr racial 
Identity and to participate in every 
facet of the school's life. The point 
might have been better made had 

. be studied tiie kind of' school ho 
favour^' 

Hip .! porspootivo illustrates the' 

- cdntplexity of 'school desegregation 
In ; the United States today. To 
.tarry. Out what he, thinks la optimal 
'.-rMi^tos assignment of- children 

solely by race and continual reas- 
signment to maintain tiie proper 
racial balance at each school. One 
wonders -whether It Is a step for- 
ward to regulate black proportions 
In each school, not so - many as to 
constitute a majority and not so 
few as to be isolated. One wonders, 
too, whether he is advocating what 
black parents want for themselves 
and their children. 

Rist calls his approach “ plura- 
list ", bur the . essence of 
pi uraUsrn — as Horne e K alien 

defined it in the early twentieth 
century — is the right uf u group to. 1 
be left alone and tq,bq free to.. 


choose whether or not to assimi- 
late. KaHen wee objecting to 
Americanization programmes aimed 
at assimilating European Immi- 
grants, and he -believed that tire 
govornmen r should not try to 
tamper with tiie -choices that eth- 
nic or cultural groups make. He 
'objected to the “ melting pot' 1 
image, and nt one point went sb 
far as to propose that America 
become ft federation of different 
orimlc groups. Rist makes a quick 
bow in Knlfen's* direction, but then 
retreats to the opposite, anti-plura- 
list extreme: 

In an Ideally pluralistic situation, 
Everyone, including those who da 
not subscribe to pluralistic goals, 
would have perfect freedom of 
ohotoe. ' But where, as in tills 
country, the government lias 
established a niomvpo>ly over edu- 
cation, there can ultimately lie no 
. freedom of choice. 

Thus, he puts Itimself tn. the 
position of knowing what is best 
for blacks, whether they like it 
or not In the past, blacks werfl 
never free to choose whether or 
not to assimilate, and it would be 
* ironic If that choice were now to 
be denied them for their own good 
by those who claim to speak in 
their behalf.. 

Ultimately, ; Rist. -does : little • to 
.advance -the cdtoprOhensiblJity , £>r 
the sbboo] desegregation Issue. Hlft 
own commitment' to a particular 
version of integration is so intense 
that, he is unable to examine his I 
own assumptions, lot alouei the . 
assumptions that have undergirded 
policy for the post ' twenty-five 
years. A useful review would: have ' 
to consider the changing defini- 
tions. of segregation, desegregation, : 
integration, mid pluralism, as well 1 


as to' analyse- the different expec- 
tation 3 that have been attached to 
particular policies over die years. 


particular policies over tlie years. 
While the descriptive chapters are 
absorbing reading, the author doe* 
not convev any broad understand' . 
Ing -of tne varieties' of school 
experiences ' that touch the lives of 
black' and white children, in dir. 
ferent communities, nor does -he 
question tile manipulative social 
engineer! ng— What ' the Iris' torlaii ; 

• Mid tael Kgt % calls “ reform by int* 
position “^implicit in his proposals 
"! to disperse aii^ , regulate the black 
population. ' ' ' 


Pope John Paul I 
ILLUSTUISSIMr 

“The world discovered little 
about Albino Liiclnnl In his 
thirty -four days ns Pope, 
except that he had n smile of 
endearing warmth and 
cheerfulness. 

Here, in a scries of 
remarkable open letters to 
famous figures of the post, 
his qualities of love, huinoue 
and compassion are 
revealed.' 1 
The Observer 
Illustrated by Papas 

To be published later iMs 


David L. Edwards 
A REASON TO HOPE 

. a thoughtful 
evaluation of our present 
dilemma and an equally 
thoughtful set of sign-posts 
for the Christian who wants 
to pursue great Issues with 
seriousness.” 
Methodist Recorder 
£4.95 


Malcolm Muggcrldge 
(Edited by Ian Hunter) 
THINGS PAST 
In ((Journalistic achievement 
unrivalled In our day, 
Mitlcolm Muggerldge hat 
entertained, perturbed, 
scandalized and illumined 
his fellow mortals for half a 
century. For those who And 
Muggerldgc's prose 
Irresistible (and that Includes, 
many who do not share his 
views) this pew anthology. Is 
. a prose banquet. 

. Illustrated £4.95 


Rex Brico 
.. . lAJZE 

Brother Roger and His 
• • Comm unity 
A beautifully Illustrated 
: . portrait of (lie international 
group of men who live and 
work at the celebrated : 

- monastic community of 
1 Talz*. 
Illustrated £3.95 


Teilhard de Chardin 
THE HEART OF 
MATTER 
. ,No. 12 In the Collected 
Works of Teilhard de 
Chardin. This final volume 
of Teilhard's collected works 
Is among the finest and also 
the most personal of ' 
Teilhard's writings,^ 

' representing the 

?nl)U$hed on Novembef 13 
£4.95 . *; 


. JamcsKielimond 

A REAPPRAISAL ■ 

A Study In Systematic • 
Theology 

A contemporary and . 
comprehensive 
reinterpretation of Albrecht 
. Rtfschl, after 
Sclileleratacher, the • 
greatest German Protestant 
systematic theologian of ihe 
nineteenth century. ? 

£8.95 
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Setting the tone 


; 1 - ■ - - pntcfi tltu article iluit did uni imer- 

— _ j ii cst one then but ivmild imw. 

By Michael Baxandall This present collection of fnriy- 

— - - • • — — five articles is less incuh ere nl .than 

— — r".7T7 „ some. By fctirly firmly limit- 

HIVING LAVIN and JOHN Pl.UMAII-.R j,]y conirihutinns lo the area 


(Editors) : 


Millard Meiss's 


Studies In Late Medieval and search interests the editors 
Renaissance Painting in Ilonor of have prevented rhe miscellany 


Millard Mciss 
Volume 1 : Test. 483pp. 
Volume 2 : Plates. Iu4pp. 


character getting quite our of hand. 
The papers range in length from a 
number of modest four-page notes, 


voiu me * - ic*. iu-T[»p. chlps from distinguishe - d “ benches , 

New York University Pi ess. 575 the w a q U j| C | ong piece, 10,000 or so 

set - words on “ Alberti’s Light” by 

mMi i i ■ w — — James S. Ackerman, and many foil 

Millard Mala, wbo dlad in 1975, Wjjj *ft,SS5 

was a scholar interested in early poking to Meiss s interests. 

Renaissance painting, most actively One duster would be the pieces 


bonk Painting in Florence and the mirrors shown in Renaissance 
• Siena after the Black Death : The pictures and is concerned to em- 
Arts, Religion and Society in the piiasize that they arc clearly there 
Mid Fourteenth Century (1351), a as often or as much for their visual 

E loneer essay in staLing a relation interest as their symbolic interest, 
eiwoen painting and cultural cir- Samuel Y, Edgerton Jr. makes pro- 
rumstance with precision and detail, ductive use of St Antoninus's and 
Bur he wrote articles and books on other current accounts of the Virgin 
Trecento fresco and its technique, mid the Annunciation to suggest 
on religious symbolism in Italian symbolic meanings in the physical 
art, and latterly on French painting background detail of Quattrocento 
in the time of Jeau de Berry, a Annunciation pictures. Marilyn 
field he did much to make niora Aron berg Lavln identifies Cite 
accessible with a series of monu- object St Joseph is drilling in 
mental publications. A selection of Robert Campin's Mdrode Alcarpiecc 
his articles published In paperback ns a strainer for a winepress and 
in 1976, The Painter's Choice, so nil allusion to the Mystic Wine- 
showed something of his approach, press of Isaiah and St Augustine 
The total was a remarkable and and medioval Christ symbolism, 
homogeneous achievement nnd must Mirella Levi d’Anennn elves an 

si i s kw s 

Festschrift. contn,>utors to thls Vienna St Sebastian in the light 


of Paduan Aristotelianlsm. The 


Festschrifts are an art historians' argument is too elaborate to sum- 
vice and set problems for all tunrlzc or excerpt fairly but leads to 

K arties. _ Many publishers seein to a view of the picture in which every 
e solving theirs in these hard object can carry several intended 
times by shunning the genre. Con- significances i thus the boats in the 
tnbutors must find something right background "allude to the 
short and with some relation to the colling of Peter and Andrew, to 
dedicatee’s Interests. Editors lose Saturn’s arrival in Italy, and to 
friends, Librarians, the main pur- Mantegna’s own calling to Mantua ”, 
chasers, helve difficulties with clas- Yet more, “the curved wake of 
sulcatlan. But the. worst problem the boat is linked with the image 
. is a special one of the reader’s — of the sailor steering a ship in the 
now to. contrive that, .ton years off, operation of navigation, which was 
o ne, will, recall .from some hpt;ch- used by the Paduan philosopher 


Francesco Zabarolla id 1417) as no 
il lustrni ion of the rational soul”. 

A second cluster is four articles 
by Italian scholars on the media of 
Indian mural painting.. Leonetio 
Tintori reports and discusses «n 
analysis of some pigments used in 
the frescoes of S Francesco at 
Assissi— which he worked and wrote 
on with Millard Meiss — and Gio- 
vanni Paccagniui writes again on tbo 
weird consistency of the Pisanello 
murals at Mama. In two interest- 
ing articles Umberto Baidini and 
Ugo Proceed restate and augment 
their argument that Trecento 
fresco painters normally drew direct 
on the wall In sinopia without pre- 
liminary drawings, whereas only in 
the fifteenth century Andrea del 
Castagno and others began making 
drawings which were then enlarged 
into cartoons for transfer to the 
wall. It is a fascinating issue that 
bears not only on the procedure 
of fresco design but on the status 
of such early Renaissance drawings 
as do survive, and the argument has 
been lively for some years now. 

A third cluster consists of no- 
nonsense articles on French Renais- 
sance painting, Francois Avrii pur- 
sues Italianate elements in four 
early fourteen th-cenrury manu- 
scripts attributed to a "Master of 
Joan de Cherchemont”. Carl Nor- 
denfalk discusses secular manu- 
scripts produced for Jean sans Peur, 
and Charles Sterling a Burgundian 
Crucifixion panel of about 1420 that 
seems to have affinities with both 
the Limbourg brothers and Italian 
painting. Herbert Kessler writes 
on a Flemish manuscript of the 
A/iroir de Phi enable salvation of 
around 1500, and Reiner Haussherr 
publishes an odd sixteenth-century 
Apocalypse manuscript whose 
sources apparently range from a 
thuteenth-century ■ English manu- 
script to DUrer’fi woodcut cycle. 

All three groups correspond to 
central Interests of Millard Meiss. 
But, of course, many interesting 
items among the forty-five fall out- 
side. For Instance, there are two 
articles concerned with how far 
Renaissance landscapes wpre topo- 
graphically accurate representations 





“Masters' Images— after Paolo Uccello ” by Santa Grazlani (b 19201 
from the catalogue of The James A. MUchener Collection: Twentieth 
Century American Painting (372pp. University of Texas Press. £ 1925 
paperback f!0.50). 1 


of actual places: Felton Gibbons 
seeks the originals of the towns 
represented m Giovanni Bellini’s 
backgrounds, and Ludwig H. 
Heydenreich finds those of moun- 
tains drawn by Leonardo In the 
Madrid Codex. And— to declare a 
personal favourite in the collection 
— there is one unobtrusively beauti- 
ful paper by Hendrik W. Van Os, 
11 Veocnletta and the Persona of the 
Artist”, which one particularly 
hopes will not go under: 

Van Os is concerned with how we 
may best locate the emergence of 
the Renaissance artist as someone 
with an individual public person- 
ality— a familiar but awkwardly elu- 
sive development— and argues that 
we tend in this matter to divorce the 
artist front the styles of Ills work, 
that what is most needed is oase his- 
tories in which both are followed in 
close relation. He then does just 
this with the Sienese artist Lorenzo 
di Pietro, Ii Veccliletta, in a straight- 
forward narrative out of which an 
Individual, perhaps a deliberately 
image-building individual and cer- 
tainly one with a distinctive public 
character, emerges very clearly 


Indeed. It Is the method of Vasari 
admirably revived. 

One reason why Festschrifts are 
unreviewable (that, by the way, it 
the problem they set the reviewer) 
is that they are almost always 
neither good nor bad, but contain 
heterogeneously strong articles and 
diversely weak articles, and the 
forty-five pieces for Millard Meiss 
are not collectively an exception. 
Yet much of the volume does stand 
for a certain current in art history, 
a sort of Princeton style, for want 
of a better term, circa 19/0. (“Like 
the ovum struthlonis [an object of 
Meigs’s iconographical interest], 
this book lias been slow to hatch”, 
as the editors choose to put It: I 
take it tills means some of their 
contributors were slow to deliver.) 
Millard Meiss, even if not the over, 
whelmingly creative Influence 
Erwin ranofsky was before him. 
seems to have been one central end 
tone-setting figure In American art 
history in its post-Panofskian phase, 
The recurrent themes and inodes 
here displayed by his pupils and 
friends owe much to him and are 
still much with us. 
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Variations on a fiasco 


j^FXlBD UN8ELD (Editor) ; 

..w « Das Tngebuch ” und 

gg^Sieben Gedichte” 

jllpp. Fyk ftirt; Inael. . 

foeihfl and Rilke have been the 

8s 

Sd by Anton KlppenbciTg in May, 
ion To celebrate the one tdiou- 
uodth title Siegfried Unsold, now 
of bo* Insel Verlag and 
Shrkanin, -and Kdppcnberg’s 
idritual nelr, has combined the two 
niton authors in a chnracterisric- 
!5y witty and illuminating way. 
the occasion Is Goethe’s poem 
■Du Tagebucli ”. Set ddwh in tho 
ping d 1810, this narrative in 
mon-four elgnt-line stanzas, tells 
d i sexual fiasco. Tile author of 
the h diary ” is hurrying hatnc to 
VS wife after a prolonged absence. 
Hit carriage breaks down on tbe 
tat suge of die journey and lie is 
[wed to spend die night at an 
in, A sweet young creature heives 
hit supper, Overcome by dd&Ire, 
the traveller leaps up tq ejhbrncc 
hr. She bids him be patient till 
sidnight. Faithful tb her ' tryst, she 
Meals into Ids arras. The wot lid- be 
low, however*, finds himself impo- 
tent. He is possessed with the 
rmembr-uce of his wife ' nod of 
the erotic intensity of their first 
Mounters and wedding. At dawn; 
ihe, untouched nymplr slips away 
mil the traveller throw's himsoff 
faun his carriage for tho journey 
boon;, ■ Goethe' appends what he 
himself calls a sententious moral > 

Wit s to) pern wolil nuf .unsrer 
Lebensrel.se, 

Dad 0och vernitJgcn in dcr Walt, 
der to lien. 

Im Hebei viol aufs irdisene 
,, . . Getriobc: 

Ws del die Pflicht, unendlich 
mehr die Liebe I 
thfl 11 Tngebuch ” was known to 


Geodie's amanuensis, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Riemer (wbo may have 
made more than one copy of it) 
ood to a- circle of male friends to 
whom the master read his stanzas 
in Karlsbad and Jena (Frau Schil- 
ler was kept out of earshot). But 
the text soon vanished from offi- 
cial sight and was not included in 
the normal editions or even listings 
of Goethe's collected verso. Yet it 
led a stubborn clandestine life, A 
pirated text, limited to less than 
fifty copies, appeared in 1861 ; the 
Vienna police seized a redmpres- 
slon mode in 1879; a lame transla- 
tion into French turns up in Nancy 
in 1881; the Society of Bibliophiles 
in Munich issued thirty-six .copies 
in 1908. But it was not. In fact, 
until its inclusion in the second 
volume of Emil Steiger's three- 
volume edition of Goethe’s com- 
. plete poems, after the Second 
World war, that "Das Tagfibuch” 
could bo said to be in genoral 
circulation, • 

Why this suppression, asks Dr 
Unsold, who recounts the story 
tvltli gusto. There were rifoqnds of 
' convention : Goethe hqtf , achieved 
Olympian status even before, his 
dcuth. and bits of priopic or anac- 
reontic indiscretion were either 
purged from such national slirlncs 
ns the great Weimar . edition — the 
Sophicnausgabe which began ‘in 
1887— or obfuscated (the official 
readings of The Roman Elegies arc 
a case In point). Blit, argues Unsold, 
the attempts to -bury the “ Tage- 
Imch ” altogether pr to publish it, 
where at all, In n bowdlerized ver- 
sion, have ati absolutely specific , 
and dramatic cause. It is rhe rhym- 
ing couplet which concludes the 
seventeen tli stanza. . 

The narrator recalls his wedding- 
day and the incident which hap- 
pened as he approached the ttllar 
nnd the crucified Saviour : 

Vor Delnem Janimerkrcuz, 

blutrllnstger Christo, 

Vcrzoi rnir’s Gott, cs regte sich dcr 

Isle. 


By George Steiner 

It is tills episode and the 
unprecedented enormity of the 
rhyme Christe/Iste, says Unsold, 
which relegated the poem to a 
subterranean or mutilated status. 
Tho two offending lines first 
appear In thedr pristine state in die 
varlora annexed to the Weimar 
edition in 1914. Their first 
publication in any popular formitt 
must await 1923. Yet even after 
1945. as Unseld points out, 
references to “Das Tagebuch” in 
the vast secondary literature are 
cursory at best and the key-couplet 
is passed over in silence (Staiger 
offers neither elucidation nor 
comment). 

Dr Unseld’s enthusiasm is 
Infectious, and .he Is surely right 
when he says that Goethe's 
Latiuism dcr Istc, — " he ”, “ rhe 
one”, “he there” — to signify 

S hallus is an inspired neologism. 

ut die scabrous motif may not be 
entirely as novel as the undoubted 
originality and audacity of the 
rhyme would suggest. I believe that 
there are medieval fabliaux and 
renaissance novella (Goethe was 
familiar with both genres) which 
. hint at or even narrate moments of 
sexual arousal before the image of 
saints nnd even of tbe blessed 
Virgin. The lise of the cross for 
sexual excitement, moreover, occurs 
in Slide. Might there be a 
small ‘point, furthermore, to be 
added to Unseld's masterly exegesis 
of tbe poem as a whole? Goethe - 
altered bliifsfrdinig to blutriinstgcr. • 


Unseld argues that this was . 
because of his amply documented 
distaste for the horrific depictions 


of martyrs which he bad found in 
the Italian baroque. But could 
there not be a more immodiate 
motive for revision ? The young 

? ;lv| has expected defloration; it is 
us: because she is intact and free 
that she chooses to como to the 
lover’s embrace. She awakes un- 
touched: 

Uu da sle sich so seltsam 
wlcdcrfbidet, 


So stuzt sic, blickt uiid selling: die 

Augen nieder . . . 

BlutstrliiniR would have given in 
this arch but tender motif an ugly 
counterpoint. 

Eiido Mason's monograph on 
Rilke and Goethe has, os unsold 
emphasizes, covered the essential 
ground. It bos shown in detail tbe 
extreme ambivalence of Rilke’s 
attitude towards the titan in his 
path. Nevertheless, much new 
material has been made available 
in the past two decades; notably 
the expanded editions of R!lkc r s 
correspondence and the in valuable 
U like -cl iron! cl c published by Inge- 
borg Schnacks iu 1975. Using these 
new sources, Dr Unsold draws a 
brilliant vignette of the poet’s ■ 
encounter with "Das Tagebuch”. 

It occurred during the third week 
of July, 1913, when Rilke was visit- 
ing the Kippeubergs in Leipzig. 
Kippcnhcrg took a private printing 
of the poem from his extensive 
Goethe collection and read it to his 
guest (liko Frau Schiller on an 
earlier occasion, Frau Kippenborg 
was providentially absent). Rilke 
was, liy Ills own testimony, pro- 
foundly Impressed. The conse- ■ 
quencc of this. Impression, in port 
nt least, were the seven Phal- 
lisctien Kyrnncu ” (the Siebcn 
Gadichte of Uusald’s titl6) which 
Rilke wrote in bis notebook in 
October and November, 1915. 

Other suggestions were also at 
work: particularly the interest in 
Freudian doctrines fostered by 
. Rilke's continued intimacy with 
Lou Andre as-SnloniA As early as 
October, 1913, an entry bi Lou’s 
journal shows that Rilke was curry- 
ing in his mind the thought of 
phallic hymns and tlinf those were 
to be associated. In the poet's view, 
with Freud’s bold' treatment of the 
libido. It was in Munich, two yearn 
later and under pressure of world 
war, with its life-denying ethos, 
that Rilke put on paper these invo- 
cations to tiie force of cros. Un- 
se Id’s finding Is scrupulously fair: 


If “Das Tagebuch ” was not the 
solo or formal inspiration of the 
Rilke liymtis, it is none the less 
almost certain that Rilke's unusual 
candour ' and exultation in the 
expression of sexuality would not 
ha vp been realized without 
Geothe’s example. 

The " Phallisclic Hymncn ” do 
not add much lo the canon (and 
haye, of course, been available in 
Volume 2 of Ernst Zinn’s edition 
of the complete poems). Rilke's 
usi of “ tree , “tower”, and “pil- 
lar" ta image phallic energy is 
both conventional and r eluted to 
the use of these same markers In 
the Sonnets to On^heus. But there 
is something oddly, histrionically 
Lawrentian In Rilke’s paean: 

Was Wilre Lehm an Lehm 
for rate der Gott oicht fli blend die 
Figur, 

die zwischen uns ciiviiclist. 
Begroige nnr: 

das 1st . mein Kifrper, welchcr 
aufersteht. 

Nun hilf Ihm ieise aus. (lent hclssen 
Grabe. ... 

But whereas these seven hymns 
lack the wir, the poignant reserve 
in Goethe's fable, Dr Untold's 
study and the format of lusel- 
Biiclierel 1,000 retain it admirably. 

Das Gesamtiverk (452pp. Roinbek: 
Rbwohlt. DM18), edited and anno- 
tated by Ids Wiener Gru^pd friend 
and collaborator Gerhard Rtiltin, 
documents Konrad Bayer's progress 
from the playful five-finger exer- 
cises of his poetry and playlets to 
tlio unflinching self-prdbiugs of 
hU major prose works, der kopf 
dcs vitus Serins and der sechsie 
sum. Growing doubt about the possi- 
bility of communication culminated 
In solipsism: the project of a 
" one-man state ”. The prico was 
high: Bayer took his 'life in i%4: 
but his woi*k has remained one of 
the models for the hew generation 
of Austrian writers. 

P.L. 


Swinburne, Hardy, Lawrence 
and tbe Burden of Belief 
n®u C Murfln 

pw ways in whloh Swinburne, Hordy and 
Lawranoa responded lo the philosophic 
and poetio vision of thoir roninntio fore- 
wars Is investigated In this study. All 
“ires, Mutiln finds, carried from the Vlc- 
wrian sra a burden of ballet — a desperate 
wmillot between their wish to sustain faith 
jn Qnriatlan and romantic ideals and the 
jaallng that r realistic view of the world 
ooaa not allow for Buch faith. "A dls- 
unguiahed contribution to our understand- 
ln 0.of the transition from Victorian to 
modern poetry.” J HHIIs Miller, Yale 
mvoraliy. £10.50 coming soon 



, mm 

il. 


arid fmpersonalfty 

fod ihows that expansive senslbllifles 
1 Thoi«M> towrenoe, Virginia Woolf .and 

disS away from ths-.creatlon of;. 
torm«u " ct j ona l PsrsonallHes'lowardB.tha, : 
lunation of myths of their ovVrfrperaqnalb 
aohkiiw radoxloi ) ,, y« 8,1 aanse of finite per- 
«wdo£ „?'(? nlUa ! , y ; became foal In the 
lo aonLf. r 980 myths which In |urp came . 
fealrn^ S a fu^ heparsonal, almost beyond Jha : 
SrS o5 e ft h . Um ® n - Thla atrf kingly original *. 
WaiSJ^II °* cha|, acteriz4dion - wdertines . 
: provocative 

7 work. £12,03 cqmfng Botin 


A Rhetoric of Literary Character 

Some Women of Henry James 
Mary Doyle Springer 

A coherent definition and Iheory of literary 
character is developed In this work. Mary 
Doyle Springer chooses her examples pri- 
marily from the fiction of Hsnry James, 
whoso first interest In writing was charac- 
ter, and whose women ohsraoters are 
among tho most complex In modem prose 
fiction. Their complexity justifies Intensive 
rhetorical study wnich, In turn, yields prin- 
ciples that reflect understanding on the 
development of all characters In all fic- 
tion. whether mimetic or dldaolic. £11.90 
coming soon 

Tolstoy’s Major Fiction 

Edward Waslolak 

“Professor Waslolek In hla new. highly 
stimulating and admirably lucid study . . . 
emphasizes the unifying role played In all 
TolBtoy'a writings by the novelist b faith 
that there really is a truth to be discovered, 
that there Is a right way to live and that 
we can feel In harmony with God. our 
fellows and ourselves. 1 ' D J Richard*. 
Times Higher Education Supplement EB.40 
now available 

The Child’s Concept of Story 

Ages Two to Seventeen ■ . 

Arthur N Appiebas 

“Dr Applebee's i scholarship does justice 
to th6 acknowledged complexity, of hte- 
subject." Margaret Meek, Times Literary 
Supplement £7.70 now available 

^ * 4 / /* ■ t -, 

Tho CQlldolflitJ Adorns of V . i .. 

' fioWARD N6MEROV ‘ 

Winner of the 1976 National Book Award-. 
wHhe . 1978 , Pulitzer Prize for. Poetry. 

. avMlabWJn6lotHE14 ; 00, ■/; 

, ' GOMINQ 'lti PAPBR&AGK ■ 1 -f . • - 

The Alms of InterprstatloR . = 

e p Hirsch Jnr. .£2 : ap : (E0,8q.ci^h) 

• : J ;*y ■ 1 ' 1 >; y j.‘ ' . ‘ . 

Four Posiwar ;^jilidrjcan; Hoveflsti: 

Bellow Mailer, btirth eftA Pyhchdn _ 
fSb McConnell £3.15 (£10.60- plolh) 


Tha Great Statuary of China , 

Victor Segalen 

Translated by Eleanor Levloux 
Based on ihres trips to China in 1909, 
1914 and 1917, Ssgalerts book reoounla 
his exoillng search for the great 1 statuary, 
which he recreates for us net only through 
hlB unique photographs and drawings, but 
through his poetic vision arid historical 
Insight. Two thousand years of .Chinese 
history and culture are Illuminated by e 
sensitive and enthusiastic viewer, ono en- 
dowed hIbo wilh true scientific discipline. 
Sagalen died before the book could be 
published, but noW, after more than 60 
years, Segalen's provocative . critique and 
extraordinary photographs and drawings 
are available lo those . fasolnqted by 
oriental art. £14.00 coming soon 


S3 


I Gxd. r i [si: .. • 

( f '- ■ 

The Christian Tradition , 

A History of the Development of Doctrine 
Volume 3 : The Growth of Medieval ' ; 
Theology (800-1900) ' . . 

JarSilav Pallkaft ( 

This third volume .of Peljkan's The Chrls- 
; uen T radltlop Is an account of how the. 
faith of the medieval ohureh— what ii be- 
lieved. (aught,, and confessed— evolved 
from 'Hid heritage of the churoh fathers, 
developing into forms of doctrine that ere . 
atftl oharaolerlstlo of Wealem Christianity.'. 
£12.28 aonilng soon ■ 

Volume. 1 : The Emergence of Ihe Catholic 
Tradition ( 100-600 ) £11.20 cloth, £4.20 


volvh is 2 ; The Spirit oil Eastern Christen- 
dpm (600-1760) £11.10 oloth, £4.20 paper- 
b$6k t •. ..... . 


The Last Half-Century 

Societal Change end Politics In America 
Morris Janowllx 

in this oomprehenslva ayslerhatlo nnafyaia 
of the major trends in American spolely 


during the past 60 yearn, Janowltz. probes 
the weakening of popular parly affiliations 
and the Increased inability of elected 
representatives to rule. Centering his 


and the Increased fnabli 


efeoted 


work on the crucial concept of social con- 
trol, he orders and asssBses a vast amount 
of empirical research lo clarify the failure 
of. baeio aoolal Institutions to resolve 
ohronlo societal conflicts. He considers 
lhai new forma of citizen participation 
must be found If (he electoral . system la 
to. remain a central and workable self- 
regulating mechanism of Boclal and poli- 
tical control. £17.50 coming soon 

A. Place on the Corner 

Elijah Anderson 

11 Jelly's " Is a comer bar. and liquor store 
In a low-income black neighbourhood on 
Chicago's South Side.. After three years 
as a partlolpanMb server, Anderson came 
to see Jelly a as an arena for sociability, 
where pattern^ of behaviour revealed. -an 
underlying social order. It Is within this 
system that ihe regulars oen ? be some- 


' body " — whloh is the reason ippst of Ihbm 
return to the. place , on. th 8 oomer— and. 
Anderson's vivid d S sq rip lion b bring Ihe 
! peopje to ,tife.\. £ 10 . 6 ( 1 . tiorhldg boon 

Revivals, Awakenings, and Reform 

William Q MoLoughlln 

Religious, awakenings are' an American 
iradltioh. But because, they, are generally 
.associated, with the. trappings of " rovlvaf- 


■ lBm-"- 78 pellblridlng preachers,, religious 
hysteria, ■ arid mass conversion— their 
broader importance > has been overlooked. 
MoLoughlln transcends the. parochial view 
and links Amerlaa'e . religious, awakening 1 
to (hb culture-wide phenomena pf social 
change. H1 b model ' of recurrent religious 
revivalism - provides a new . and all-encom- 
passing view of American life over time — . 
ope which strongly suggests that -American • 
history la best understood as a mlllqnarlan * 
> movement • which started In 1607 . and is 
' allll in pfacess . 1 coming soon 
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The politics of 
photography 

By Philip Brady 

! ■■■ ■ ■ _» ■! T — Tt charactcrisl!.: whether photography 

HOl.ANi) (;unti:k : was seen as n dangerous rlvul to 

„ , ,,, „ painting or merely, ns Baiidulrure 

Fotogrune nis suggested in u disparaging polemic 

(.esemchtu der scwinldohtmitiit.in- j 8sg as a | ow jy tool, it seemed 
senen l-ningrnfie clear that the aims nnd the import 


•■war** 




191pp. Hamburg / West Berlin: 
Verlag ' ftir das Studiinn der 
Arboitorbowegung. 1)M lfi.SO. 


JOACHIM BUT11H aud Olliers : 

Der Arhcltcr-I-'otoyraf 
jlnkuiiioiHe unci Beiiriige au 
Arliei.erfimjgrnf/o i 926-1932 
293pp. Cnlogne: Prouieill. DM 2S 


lm : of this relatively new medium were 

der coing to be better apprehended if 
me argument embraced - the more 

familiar medium of painting. Thus 

rhe question asked by Studio in 
1893, “ The Camera. Is it it Friend 
/Air nr PVio of A ft ? ”, presupposed flint 
comparison was at len->t possible. 
And George Bernard Slmw was 
doing much the sninc when, In iin- 
— - serious vein, lie recollected that in 


■•nr ouMlilin of ho, v |il,oto,rn,.l,y WJf. ^ 'Xl.of 

'«'rni s& n ffw t iSilf » i,«. 

mean rise sort of self-indulgent f,lrnc,n ' 

amusement devised by nn affluent, if the pliotnaraphy/nrt issue has 
well-fed minority lo give its empty changed over the years it is not he- 
pnr.isitic oxis tehee a * higher ’ L >imse questions have been answered 
meaning.” Fighting word v— and hut hecouse the comparison with 
not quite the tone in which most paint ing has come to appear irrelc- 
current discussion nhuut rhe urlis- vmir, pro historic. To go oulsido 
tic credentials of photography is photography in pursuit nf compari- 
caiuiuctcd, The particular discus- rous seems unnecessary, misleading 



Two nf the illustrations from the history of the Arhciter-Fotngraf reviewed heie. 


HU* 


2 )u 


they answered rliat question. 

*' From Today Painting is Dead ” 
— that exhilarating early slogan, 
adopted for the pioneering exhibi- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert 
Mnsoura In 1972, was one answer, 
and premature at that, to the same 
question about photography and art. 
The comparison with painting is 


Km coS'llcSca 

■»* KS. 1 «“ !» SS'S ?h.' 

S5 j"hir J8"ss&arai.s!.£: SSK S ffi 

icfiaf Ci, con ^Snnf hp cnlfo in lior bllttl6 fOLl§]1t OllC lH public* Oil 01IG 

eM qy Iho «. .. Bile between Sed tho“ phMo’Slc 

artists, among the Surrealists, for 
example, Man Ray, in the Bauhaus 
Moholy-Nagy, among the Neo-Real- 
— ^ y g — >J w -jr -w- ists Reuger-Patzsch. The world— to 

ft 1 m / ■/. ■ echo rbe title of Renger-Patzsch’s 

■ m/m/ .• ■ • ■ photographic bestseller of 1928 — is 

i W B W m am- ■ beautiful. And the camera records, 
T or discovers the beauty. On the 

uihcr side, looking back on such 
antecedents as Jncob Riis and Lewis 
Hlne, were ranged those to wlioin 
9Chnology the world was manifestly uot bouu- 

~ rlfiil and for whom, thus tan the 

Li \TCk slogan, the camera was a weapon. 



sthen nZUq/tied « 

77, 8 Massachusetts Institute o, Technology =d^d 

« _ tiful and for whom, thus »an tho 7**J2r VCtf***^ ‘j 0 '* ®nd drudgery. The dr4<g 

The Visionary Eve Aogm - ihe amm ms a ' ,c "„° n - K?rvv r ^ 

•*' Y The battleground wns Germany. Rut in 1932, with fire still toff 

' Essavs Irl the Arts Literature and Science ... America had had its crop of doc- ..... . . , , . heliy, it cwpived without warnot 

. uasays m ine «ns, uuerature ana ocience umentary photoBranhcrs nnd Rolund Taking documentary photographs Tr would have been silenced in am 

j S0<eclecf and edited hy Pi ora E Ariotti In Collaboration with Rita GilnterV book surveys the evidence ■ ns its pictorial start Ing-pomt, the case 111 1933. The AIZ went 

1 Bronowakl ■ • . . • • If somewhat breathlossly. England -4/Z— this was Its /orte—juxtoposod, exile. A fow hectic years of topi“ 

Jacob Bronowakl is oar ekceWertce a Twentieth Centurv Man too— die Hayward Gallery exhibi- Kuponmposed, seriu bed and glussod nicturemakitig became part oi 
vq^uu, nrcinowuKt is, par excsfience, a iwenuem oomury ivioti ^ . 1975 0ll « The Real Thing ” its phoiagraphs with a virtuosity history of photography. 

, who has raced the arts and sciences of earl er centuries and of Bllow( , d ,i lis __ hail ils ji, , s or- vrhlcl, .o„,«L steered clear nf A ' 0nsiu . e of nalVB p k,„«Ha 

: ms own time to their common root In the uniquely human Imag- vant, even committed recorders of gimmickry. The political udge was fnll |, j s p^-hups needed in order w 

. thatlon. 1 7/J0 Visionary Eye contains eleven essays : The Nature unpleasant truths, hilt, us David j ,lu,u ® d by Jwlf -indulgent visual bulievo that tlfie camura can l-ccwl 
0/ Art, The Imaginative Mind In Art, The Imaginative Mind In ^Uor notes in tb® catalogue to political mid social .re; 

i Science ' Thn shnne nf Thlnn* Amhiianinra at n Qnlanna anrt that exhibition, it was In Germany pait of a common effoit because, m „ wny that it will produce wi 
ArLhl C ^ f ■ , '■2' !!??’ f, Q 3 f a M ■ 3l 1 that there occurred “ the conjunction , , encouraging the amateur worker- simple pity or outrage but 1 

• mC/Hrenfure as an Art, and the six A W Mellon Lectures given at of photographic innovation and pol- photographer movement, it was strengthened argument for revow 
: the National Gallery Of Art In Washington In 1909 under the gen- Itic&l radicalism”. The result was socking to supply the AVI tioimry change. What Js 

. eral title Art as .a Mode Of , Knowledge. The essays diS0U89 on j , the on . e h «"d crude picture- with up-to-the-minute photographic needed perhaps is a public : ™ 
v examotea taken from arroa* th« thn nnri making and crude theory; on the material on which the professional comes relatively fresh to me 

nmcont S ^? c y um ?l*- e ar ' a ’ LRf S \ and other, accomplished photography lay-out-experts could exercise their graphic image, not yet orer^xptow 

• prpsent music, poetry, painting and sculpture, architecture, (John Heartfield) and subtle nrgu- versatility. The Arhciter-Fotograf, to visual bombarefment, to 

' industrial design 1 , and .engineering artifacts— In the coherent rnent (Benjamin, Biechf, Tucholsky). in other words, records nn attempt McLuhan once called ' m fi Vdi0 
’ context Of Bl-onowskl’s view Of the human creative process. ... - . . . , t0 f e,,ll , st genuine amateurs i» » out". Since howflda^ neimer 

re cn Tn ha k From tlio likes of Benjamin and professional cause. For onco the nuive faith nor the luijanen 

E6.50 TO be published shortly. Brecht we get only a rarefied whiff workers* participation, through the tivity can be counted 011, tbo 

' ■••.!! of the battle. From Der Arbciter - ninety-six groups affiliated to the brand of “ concerned pnows v 

' A Sense of the Future . - 

Essays In Natural Philosophy. . 


fereut or if a textual glo^s ntie 
rephrased. 

The whiff of rhe battle is snong 
because these are hi effect 10 
attempt to rescue photography from 
what wns seen ns a bourgeois 
stranglehold by educating thar 
readers to a sharp, if nidiniemjTf, 
sensa of the tecluiicul and aesilutK 
strategies Involved. On occasion At 
strategy Is quasi-military : with ha 
camera the photographer is tick- 
ing the policeman’s trunclieon-coiv 
cealmeut is, therefore, vital ; pht« 
nr film, slipped to a comrade, at; 
survive when the camera is cotdo 
cuted ; a battle may be won if tbr 
photographer can manipulate hit 
camera in the thick of u crowd 01 
on u passing train. 

T^lie worker -photographers m; 
have been slow to Jenin, but t Ur 
did in fact do so. By 1930 tlielrvnt 
is often more arresting, fresh m*> 
und ironic glosses are found « 
standard Issues of poveny, expbn* 
lion and dnidgory. The 
Fntopraf records tile progress, 
continuing to deplore the lap? 


The battleground wns Germany. But in 1932 l< with fire still toff 

America had had its crop of doc- , . . . . . . heliy, it cwpived without wwjfft 

umentary photographers nnd Roland Inking documentary photographs fi would have bee 0 silenced in 
Gtinter’s book surveys the evidence, a* its pictorial sturtlng-pomt, the L -ase Jn 1933. The AJZ went n« { 
If somewhat breathlossly. England -4//— this wns its forte— juxinposod, exile. A fow hectic years of tom 
tod — the Hayward Gallery exhibi- kvi per imposed, serialized und glossed nicturemnking became purt 01 


holographs with a virtuosity 
t somehow steered clear nf 


li story of photography. 

A measure of nolvu pionwrlrj 
faith is perhaps needed in order w 
hullcva that tine camera can retffj 


- MU WHIIU it t rwmi s V i M e liiql uiv i.uiiim. h a 

Mellor notes in the catalogue to display. The Arbeiter-Fotugriif wns political and social realities in suf* 
that exhibition, it was In Germany part of a common effort because, m „ wny ^h at i t w jU produce m 
chat there occurred H the conjunction 1 - encouraging the amateur worker- simple pity or outrage but 1 
of photographic innovation and pol- photographer movement, it wiw strengthened argument for revc u 
itichl radicalism”. The result was seeking to supply the AIZ tionary change. What Js 

n n feltn nn* hfind iiiUh im.fivt iPjmlnufn nhntnni'flnliir a ntlhlfC ILJb 1 


Brecht we get only a rarefied whiff workers* participation, through the tivity can be counted on, tno 
of the battle. From Der Arbciter - ninety-six groups affiliated to the brand of “ concerned pnows v 
i7ntntfrnf . sx>a o n t — ■— Union, was a reality: their photo- has been pronouncod dcaa. 1 

graphs were submitted to the nf 1 

ourtiHl, published and onaiysod 

„ . , - - 7S -. r— . guidance on tactics and techniques . i^,-mrmv ic wou«u — t 

appeared from 192S to 1932 from kept close to die nitty-gritty of [uffinri? to^imacine GUnie^* b 
tfie BerUn publishing house o Willi factory-life. • ctoe. It h L 

MihlKCllbera. The cntuna ic imnniu appennug mywiiwi C •»* . pto^teK- 

_ . J ^typosrapiiy anj .JJ 


Fotogrgf we get somothin 
different. This 
the official 


There are, howover, signs ■ 
f revival, awMT 

. It . '‘vould^tode^ 


The results — atid the editors of 


.thq reprint, like tlie. original editors, j ^ tcon-no^ Q 6 variety- 
Wp hOu duck. the issue — were pie- JH 1 has too epo^^v? 

dictabie.' Ixmy .editorial intentions tw f^r too 


often outstri 


•• tuVLJ. ITw 1 M ,1^ - • , Vr. US ** oiqn uwa u m nimseil. 

• k of course, not ' 

■ ■ n iLLW thqugntful re^xafninatlon of this ST? 

■i f rt r h b rl T imL 5t pre 5, 0t i t h0 elegance with which It Is presented.. 1 
■ : t f W 1 lB a o°? k tc ? be not so much * 


ograplty and — in a renowned . 
et of 1925—^1101 in the cause 


in-historian llvit 


' delight* Natural -- -7-.. ^ ™- > 7 ; v 11 .•» 
j d r : ^ i Sen8a ** soon 

0 262 02128 5' £8.75. p 2?2 52000 8 -paper £3.50’ r • ‘ ; 


ge ■ carrying on working ; the latest iife in order to preserve 
:ne tochninues nro ai>ed — dn-it-voursalf — «v.« ntanm«*rs. T}i 




r with , those ^ 

a rich variety bo w- 


saw as succedsfu 


gppta; the creative .lithiEL 

Of piiotograpjiy camo imf 
part^, or ita^organs but i 


►bg- efforts aero ss G °! 1 “ alive off 1 
ful, raontagd, for S iiot ov<Wj 
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On the Marionette Theatre 

By Heinrich von Kleist : Translated (with a commentary) by Idris Parry 
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One evening in the winter of 1801 
- 1 met an old friend in a public 
He had recently been 
appointed principal dancer at the 
local theatre and he was enjoying 

r,M itfi bps 

iurprised to see him more than 
once at the marionette theatre put 
■ up in the market-place to entertain 
tile public with' . dramatic burlca- 
flues, which were interspersed with 
mms and dancing. Ho assured me 
that tho mute gestures of. these 
puppets gave him much satisfaction 
. : ’*nd tola mo bluntly that any 
. dancer who wanted to perfect his 
qrt could learn a lot from them. 

' From tho way lie said this I 
tbuld see it wasn’t something that 
Jud just come into his mind, so I- 
S2t down to question him more 
closely about nis reasons for this 
remarkable assertion. 

" He asked me if I hadn’t in fact 
'.'found some of the dance move- 
.. meats of the puppets (and particu- 
larly of the smaller ones) very grace- 
ful. 1 could not deny this. One 
group of four peasants dancing the 
rondo in quick time could not have 
been painted more delicately by 
Teniers. 

I asked him about the mech- 
anism of these figures. I wanted to 
know how it is possible, without 
having a maze or stnings on the 
fingers, to move the separate lUubs 
and extremities in the rhythm of 
the dauce. His answer was chat I 
must not imagine each limb as 
being individually positioned and 
moved by the operator in the 
various phases of the dance. Each 
movement, he told mo, has its 
centre of gravity; all that is 
necessary is to control this within 
the puppet. The limbs, which are 
only pendulums, then follow 
mechanically of their own accord, 
without further help. He added 
that this movement is vary simple. 
When the centre o£ gravity is 
moved in a straight line, the limbs 
describe curves. Often, shaken in a 
purely haphazard way, the puppet 
alls into a kind of rhythmic move- 
ment which resembles dance. 


This observation seemed to mo 
to throw some light at lust on the 
enjoyment he said he got from the 
munonette theatre, but I was fur 
from guessing die inferences he 
would draw from it later. 

I asked him if he thought the 
operator who controls these pup. 
pets should himself be a dancer or 
at least have some idea of beauty 
in the dance. He replied that if a 
job is technically easy it doesn’t 
follow that it can be done entirely 
without sensitivity. The line the 
ccutre of gravity has to follow is 
indeed very simple, and in most 
cases, he believed, straight. la the 
cases in wjiich it is curved, the low 
of its curvature seems to be at the 
least of the first and at most of the 
.second order. Even in the latter 
case the line is only elliptical, a 
form of movement natural to the 
human body (because of the 
joints), so this hardly demands any 
great skill from the operator. But, 
seen from another point of view, 
this line could be something very 
mysterious. It is nothing other than 
the path taken bp the soul of the 
dancer. He doubted if this could be 
found except by the operator trans- 
posing himself into the centre of 
gravity of the marionette ; in other 
words, the operator dances. 

I remarked that tho operator’s 
part in the business had been 
represented to me as something 
which can be done entirely without 
sensitivity— rather like turning the 
handle of a barrel-organ . 

"Not at all**, lie said. “In fact 
there’s a subtle relationship be- 
tween the movements of his fingers 
and the movements of the attached 
puppets, something Like the rela- 
tionship between numbers and 
their logarithms or between asymp- 
tote and hyperbola.” And yet he 
believed the marionettes could bo 
divested of tills last trace of human 
volition end their dance trans- 
ferred completely to the realm of 
mechanical forces, even produced, 
as I had suggested, by turning a 
handle. 

I expressed my astonishment at 
the attention he was paying this 


vulgar species of nn art form. It 
wasn't nnly thut lie thought it cap- 
able of loftier development ; he 
even seemed to be working at this 
himself. 

He smiled and said he was confi- 
dent that if he could get a crafts- 
man to make a mnrionettc accord- 
ing to the specifications he had in 
mind he could perform a dance 
with it which neither he nor any 
other skilled dancer of his time, 
not even Madame Vestris herself, 
could equal. 

I could Bay nothing. I was look- 
ing thoughtfully at the ground 
when he asked : “ Have you heard 
of those artificial legs made by 
English craftsmen for people who 
have been unfortunate enough to 
lose their own limbs?” 

I said I had not. T had never 
seen anything of tills kind. 

“I*m sorry to hear that”, he 
said, “ because when 1 toll you 
these people dance with them. I’m 
almost afraid you won’t believe me. 
What am I saying ... dance ? The 
range of their movements is in fact 
limited, btiL those thev oan perform 
they go through with a certainty 


;e which must 


range of their movements is in fact 
limited, buL those thev oan perform 
they go through witst a certainty 
and case and grace which must 
amaze any thoughtful observer.” 

I said, not very seriously, that of 
course he had now found nis man. 
The craftsman who cotold make 
such remarkable limbs must surely 
be able to construct a complete 
marionette for him, to his specifi- 
cations. He was looking down hi 
some perplexity when I said: 
“And what are the requirements 
you are thinking of presenting to 
the ingenuity of mis men ? ” 

“Nothing that isn’t to be found 
in tihese puppets we see here ”, he 
replied : “ proportion, flexibility, 

lightness . . . out everything to e 
higher degnee. And especially a 
more natural arrangement of the 
centres of gravity.” 

“And what is the advantage 
your puppet would have over living 
dancers 7 ” 

“ The advantage ? First of all a 
negative one ( my friend : it would 
never be guilty of affectation. For 


affectation is seen, us you know, 
when the soul, or moving force, 
appears at soma point other than 
the centre of gravity of the move- 
ment. Because the operator of the 
ninrioneue controls, with his wire 
nr his thread, only t-Jiia centre, the 
attached limbs are just wliat they 
should be . . . lifeless, pure pendu- 
lums, governed only by the law of 
gravit. This is an excellent 
quality, and you'll look for it in 
vain In most of our dancers. 

“Just look at oliat girl who 
dances Daphne", he went on. 

“ Pursued by Apollo, she turns to 
look at hint. At this moment her 
soul seems to be in the small of 
her back; as she bends, sho looks 
as if she’s going to break, like a 
naiad after the school of Bernini. 
Or take that young fellow who 
dances Paris, when he's standing 
among the three goddesses and 
offering the apple to Venus: his 
soul is in fact located (and it’s a 
frightful thing to see) in his elbow. 

“ Misconceptions like this are un- 
avoidable”, ho said, “now that 
wc'vc oaten of the Tree of Know- 
ledge. But Paradise is locked and 
bolted, and the cherubim stands 
behind us. We have to go on and 
make the journey round the world 
to see if it is perhaps open some- 
where at the back.” 

This made me laugh. Certainly. I 
thought, the human spirit can't he 
In error when it is nonexistent. 
But I could sec he had more to tell 
me, so I begged him to go on. 

“In addition”, he said, “those 
puppets have the advantage that 
they are for all practical purposes 
weightless. They arc not afflicted 
with the Inertia of matter, that 
property niost resistant to the 
dance. The force which raises them 
into the air Is greater than the one 
which draws them* down to cite 
ground. What would our good Miss 
G. give to be sixty pounds lighter, 
or to have a weight of this size as a 
counterbalance when, she is per- 
forming hor entrechats and 
pirouettes? Puppets need the 
ground only so that they can touch 


ii lightly, like elves, and renew tlie 
swing of their limbs through this 
momentary check. We humans 
need it to* rest on, to recover from 
the effort of the dance, and this 
moment of rest is clearly no part 
of Llie dance. The best we can do is 
try to make it ns inconspicuous as 
possible." 

My reply was that, no matter 
liow oleverly he might present his 
paradoxes, lie would never make 
me believe a mechanical puppet 
could be more graceful than a liv- 
ing human body. He countered this 
by saying that, as far as grace is 
concerned, it is impossible for man 
to come anywhere near a puppet. 
Only a god can equal inanimate 
matter in this respect. This is the 
point where the two ends of the 
circular world meet. 

r was utterly astonished. T didn’t 
know wliat 3 should say to such 
extraordinary assertions. 

It seemed, he said as he took a 
pinch of snuff, that I hadn't read 
the third chapter of the book of 
Genesis attentively enough. If a 
man wasn’t familiar with that first 
period of all human development, 
it would be difficult to have a 
fruitful discussion with him about 
inter developments and even more 
difficult to talk about the ultimate 
situation. 

I told him I was well aware how 
consciousness can disturb natural 
human grace. A young acquaint- 
ance of mine had lost his inno- 
cence before my very eyes, os it 
were, all because of a chance 
remark. In spite of all conceivable 
efforts, lie had never found Ills way 
back to that paradise of innocence. 
“But what inferences”, I added, 
“ can you draw from that ? ” 

He asked me what incident I had 
in mind. 

M About three years ago M , I said, 
“I happened to be at the baths 
with a young man who was then 
remarkably graceful In every 
respect. He was about fifteen, and 
one could see in him faintly the 
first traces of vanity, a product of 
the favour shown him by women. 
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I It mi la.i 1*1 *l' n ihI iltai.ju't licfure 
ili.it v.-l’i] mcvii in Funs tin.- tigurv 
„f 1 lit! Iiuv pulling a thorn nut i»t 
His fd’it, The cast »f the siariio is 
ivt-H lauitvn; ymi can fiucl it w 
must German collectiims. Hu J VH ' 
reiuimlcd «f thb when ho luoked 
jinn (i mil mirror just as lit wiw 
putiiiK his foot mi .1 sum I in urv 
ir. lie smiled and itild me wliai no 
Iwd ilisLuveretl. I11 fact I’d noticed 
it Km at the same muiucnt. 
Inn . . I (liiii’i know if it was in 
lot 1 lit* f] naliiy of his apparent 
mace nr to provide a. saluurv 
ci hi 111 er tn his vunity. • 1 

J.iii::ln-tl and said lie musi he inwg- 
ining iliiiiES. lie blushed and raised 
his flint a second lime, to show me, 
Inn ihe attempt failed, as anybody 
could have foreseen. In some con- 
fusion ho raised his toot a third 
lime, a fnnitli lime, he must have 
11 jf (I it ton times, hut in vmn ; lie 
was ijuite incapable of rcproauciiiB 
ihe same movement. What am I 
s.iying? The movements he did 
iii 'l.e | .v i'I'i 1 mi cumual ilmi it w.is 
ml I v ivlili ililiimhy lli-il I m iii.i ■«. .( 
m I.^-i p 1 1 "in laiii'.liin^. 

“ p run 1 that day. from lliat very 
iiiitnieiir, .>11 exiraordinary cliangj 
came ovi.r tills liny. He began to 
■.luiul .ill day in lVoni of tile niir- 
mr. Ouo .ifier annilp'r, liis niuac* 
linn- slipped . 11 v. 1 v fmut him. All 
iii , . , ;*il>lo and in* uiii|irelieusible 
|m\vrr r.iTiued Hi sen le iil e a r.ivel 
1 u.“ 1 over ihe five play of his Rev 
Hires, and afier .1 year imtlimu 
i Liu.iiiii-d nf die Invi ly grace which 
hail given idem nrv io all v.lin saw 
iiini. 1 can loll you almm ,1 man, 
still olive, v.’lio was .1 witness ti* 
ihai mmiiri' mid iml’oi tunate tvenr. 
lit- din niiifirni it ’.vnril for wmd, 
jusr as 1 have ilerrrihed it." 

'* In this lannieCiioii ”, .said my 
frisiul warmly, “I liur-L tell vmi- 
mKiiher Mm y. and vo i’ll easily son 
how it fits in li;l-L\ When 1 was ml 


ihe way in Russia I spoil 1 smile 
lime nil ilie cMsite of a Baltic imhle- 
111 . in whose sons had a passion 
fr.r fencing. Ihe cider in purl to 
iilar, who had just come down 
from ihe university, set himself up 
as a bit of an expert and uttered 
mr a rupier one morning when I 
was in his room. I accepted the 
challenge hut, as it turned out, 1 
had ihe boner of him. He grew 
angry, and this increased his cmi fu- 
sion.' Nearly every thrust I made 
found its marl;, and 11 c last his 
rapier flci.v into ihe corner nf the 
rnr.ni. As lie picked it up lie said, 
half in anger and half jokingly, 
iiini he had met his master hut 
Hint there v.ns a master for every- 
one and everything, and now lie 
proposed to load me tn mine. I It- 
and his brother laughed loudly at 
tlii« and shouted: ‘ Cnme on, down 
to the shod I* They took me by the 
hand and led me outside 10 make 
the acquaintance nf a bn.ir which 
tiusi,* father was rearing oil the 
farm. 

"I iv, i» .r.iioinded In see the bear 
.mulling upright on his liiiul legs, 
■.viiii Iti.s I 1 . 11 .-I: against the post 10 
which lie was cliHiticd, It is right 
[i.iw robed ready for buttle, lie 
] miked me -.ir.iiglii in the eye. ‘Ibis 
«as his fiy.biiiig posture. I wasn’t 
•.lire if J was dreaming, seeing 
.■aicli an opponent. They urged in>- 
1 0 a liar k . * See i f yn u r.i n li i 1 
hint I * they shouted. As I bud imw 
recovered somewhat hum my 
asir.imliin.Mii 1 fell mi him with my 
l-npi.r. The lie. U _ liia lie u ‘.1'ghl 
movement with his |>aw and ji.tr- 
ried my rhni'.i. I leiuied, in mis- 
lead him. ’) lie heir didn’t move. I 
a ll.U'l.ed a:;. tin, (his lime with .ill 
the skill ut my command; I know I 
Venn Iil CLiLuioly have got ihinugh 
to a human bieast, but rbe bear 
made a -.liy.lil imuenmir wuli Iii"- 
paw and p.uried my ih. nst. How 1 


was ul most in l i, e s , . 
elder brother: ihe heai\ 1° 
seriousness nibbed ine i.f mi" 1 '' 1 5 

pnsurc. Thrusts and f^ml^^ 

chick ...id fust, the sweV° 

«>ff me, hut all \ n vaS 1 .' ^ 
merely that lie parried mi .h; 1 ’" 1 
like the finest fencer in .k hr, ". v 
when I feinted to decoivi'hi^f 
made no move at all dl T 
human fencer could cpu'l l, :. “I' 
ceptton 111 this respect. He \i .a 
upright Ins .paw raised reidy fj 
battle, us eye fixed on mine B j 
ho could read my soul iW J n 
wlien my thrusts were not null 
he 111 m sly he did not move. [) u - J. 
believe this story ? ” 

“Absolutely ", I said, with jo-.ful 
approval. “Id behove it f V o m 4 
.stranger, it’s .sn probable, to h v, 
shouldn't 1 believe you?' 1 

Now, iny excellent f r k-,iu '■ 
said my companion, “yr, u i(i! ;,J 
prissessiu'i of all that's necessary t b 
follow my nrjjmnom. We set- that 
in the organic world, os dniuthi 
grows dimmer and weaker, grace 
emerges more brilliuiitly and com. 
nuunliiiRly. But just us a «eciir-n 
druwH thiougli two lines stiddcaiv 
reappears on the other side afiu 
passing through infinity, or as i] ( ; 
intake in a concave minor, aft.-r 
.Lwindliiti' info Lhe di stance, turn 
up again right in front of #j, * a 
graro itself returns when liim* 
lodge has as it were gone iIit-->.u n 
an infinity. Grace appears da j 
purely in that human f.iim oh.di 
i-illli-r has no roma-iuii'ness 1.1 
inl'iniie cnuschmsiH'^: iIi.il i,, in 
ilie pltppet nr in lhe g*nk" 

•* l.»oes that mean ”, I -aid in 
tiMiie lu'wiklprinviu, “we iimst .4 
jy.iin of l he- Tree ul* Kitu-.v ledge in 
order 10 return to our state ct 
iiiimrouce ? " 

'•Of vnnrs..* he :..»i«l, "but- iW' 
1 lie lit.-.L chapter in the h. story ol 
ihe sviold.’' 


HCIdsi sini tite upb 


Heinrich vnn Ulcist wrnlv his cssiiy 
Oher das Moruowueitihetacr in 
1310. The calm statement of this, 
work suggests a man firiulv m con- 
trol. About a year later Kleist snot 
himself. He was thirty-four. 

In 1911, on the centenw-y »f his 
death, critics said he was a 
hundred years ahead nf Ins lime. 
In ' 1977 it was remarked that he 
I bad come into ilie v.orld foil 
I October 1«, 1777) tivn bundled 
years inn early. If each age seems 
to say “lie- belongs to us" it_ is 
bucuusc his sensitivity and effort 
are concerned wiih an enduring 
human situation which only the 
naive cnll modern. His theme is the 
one fairy-tales share with physics, 
touching 011 Tug on the wny — mini 
ns integral to the natural schema 
. of re! ail vi iv but struck oEf -balance 
bV the pride nf limited intelligence. 
Thu puppet is never off-balance. It 
bus no human prejudice to distort 
response. 

Kiel st’s father was an army 
officer. His godfathers wore a colo- 
nel, two majors and a captain. Sol- 
diering was the tradition of tha 
family, which by his time hud 
already produced twenty generals 
and marshals. He himself servod as 
an officer in the Prussian Guards. 
So Klclst knew about discipline, 
about imposed form, just as 
Thomas Mann’s Aschenbach knew 
nbout It. And, like Aschenbach in 
Venice, Klelst took the road to 
disintegration because imposed 
form does not satisfy the specula- 
tive spirit. In Mann's novel Dnfcfor' 
Favstus speculation becomes 
literally n devilish business: Ills 
protagonist Leverktlhn enters into 
a pact with the devil in return for 
the creative impulse, and- it is sig- 
nificant that Thomas Mann gives 
him ICleist's essay on the marionette 



1 lent of existence. " There is”, gays; 
I Leverkiihii,'. ".basically only, one 
1 , problem in the. world, and its this.: 
j lidv.' do . you break through 7 How 
do yon get out ipto the. Open ? 
For Hugo von ' Hofmannsthal In 
1922. ,Klel4t*s essay was the most 
perceptivq piece of , philosophy 
: since Plate. 1 .... ' . - '? 

. . ! ' There Is ub empty space. Klelst 

. Is In the. dirett line from Berkeley 
to Ernst Mach, Relativity' Is a prob- 
lem only to tha intellect, eager for 
- analysis, In nature U is. not a prob- 
lent btjt a fact,' It is' the intellect 
'■ wtich produces ■ absolutes, categor- 
i;'-. les, : obstacles to divert Hie ‘ dlsturb- 
• flaw. -Klelst too. is human; he 

wants to knovf. But is it possible to 
know, when .every observation Is 
„ coloured by thouglit?.. ' 

' J tblnki therefore t am.- Klelst 
-I- conwnuos that sentence, sometlilng 
• ’ "Mw this: I think, therefore I*am 


aware rnycolf, mid if I am nu arc 
of iny self 1 must know 1 uni -t 
separate entity, aware nf nnd ihnv 
fuifl apart from my surroundings ; 
but rnq knowledge Is complete, 
cmtuei-ted, indivisible, sn separa- 
tion into subject and object, self 
mid surroundings, means distance 
from knowledge, consequently un- 
certainty and doubt- Man, tlio 
thinking unimul. Is, in Rilke’s 
phrase from ilie Poinu F.h'pjcs, 
"uppirdte, ami nmliiiig but that, 
mul always opposite ". Rilke loo 
found Klcist nstnnisliing. lie wrote 
in his friend I'riiiccss Mario In 
Oeconilicr 1913 about hi.s udiiilra- 
blon yfur " this master work, the 
essay on iho marionette rlicut re". 
The dolls and nernbuts uf the 
Duinn Elegies are only the must 
obvious testimony to this ad ini ra- 
tion. 

Kleist's essay pivots around a 
reference to the third chapter uf 
tli 0 Book of Genesis, the story of 
the full of man, the discovery of 
that self consciousness which estab- 
lishes and perpetuates human isola- 
tion. Adam and Eve cat of the tree 
of knowledge, their eyes nre 
opened, they know that they are 
naked. They emerge from blind 
harmony to realize they are sepa- 
rate, opposite. In Eden the tree id 
life is a different botanical and 
existential specimen. 

According to Klelst there Is 110 
way back. Humans are now think- 
ing animals, and the material of 
thought is knowledge. But know- 
ledge, although the source of un- 
certainty when It is fragmentary 
(and wliat other knowledge can be 
acquired by die imperfect human 
senses ?), is also die vital sub- 
stance bt harmony when it is com- 
plete, all connections made. So 
Klelst asserts that our only hope is 
to go forward to that state of 
; . knowledge which le complete. 

■ A* be puts it,.w0 must make the 


Paust makes with Mephistoplieles, 
shape given in the imagination to 
- me comnlexity of life, the devil as 
. 'the . daily tormout of confusing 
...experience, but seen by Goethe, bv 
'iThomas Mann, by Rilke (“There is 
no selection, no rejection 1 ’, says 
hlS Malte) as the only guide to 
trutp/In the. natural state of relati- 
vity there is no place for the devil 
-j joined to. the angel: the 
■■.'dittorentxatipn is an act of the in 
..tell ecu. , Klejst*s.. circular journey 


d If for eEn tia t i on is an act of tfie In 
. telleco, Kleist’s.. circular journey 
-mov&s froni the> unconscious har- 
[;mony. o£ jgnorimce to U10 divine 
harmony o£. total- .knowledge. 

e a^ s ®*: this Circular 
wofitL join in Paradise as the grace 
-..orGod ttadCtfw graci* of tho pup- 
( ppt, whidi frbzmta exclusively to 
natural law.. Spljiiual and physical 
. ^graco are o|je. The; dance of these 


liuu hmeiii's simiiN fur .til umf- 
footed responsive gesture; it ii 
fin-in drawn withmit eifoit bom 
1 lie flow of life, visible musif. , 
Uleist anticipates ill iliis eway ihe ; 
•* hup pollings ’’ nf iwciitietli-cenluij , 
.irt mid 1 lie passive here of fiction; j 
ho gives un explanation for i!w , 
cmi.sciim.s naivety of phenoinou 
like the Dadn movement; lie prf- 
vides a pliilo-mphical foumlaiifl 
for ilie ex peri menu in InnfimM . 
ami inaioriul which character* , 
our lime; lie establishes w* ; 
•‘ point nf view” which led Cubism 
10 present a face seen from ali 
aspects ut once because truth «*» ; 
lisped s or it is nutliing, and reli, ] | 1 
viiy is a contimium ill space m 
iherefore indivisible. 

Goethe believed Kleist’s uwM 
si utu of depression was ilosiroj’ini 
him ns an artist nnd as a man. «e 
ourselves cminut be so c 1 rluc ^ 0 ,. 
personal depression: »*, J 1 * 3 JK 
around too long. In Klelst 
quent German writers, right uf 11 
our times, have found 1,,s P' r ^.L 
ilirnugh example. He has 
less glance which Ortega y Ga 
culls the beginning of salwg 
-These are the only {""J 
idens”, says Gasset, the id“ 
the shipwrecked. All th® JJ eSt o e , 
rhetoric, posturing, ™3% Ba ij S h 
Kloist has hardly wuckad IEJJ, 
writers. In translauon jus play* 
seem rigid aud outmoded, j. 
guage of his stories is a 
event which exists only ^ yijjble 
This prose is his shape. JJJ 
music, a close structure “j n L|ed 
paralleled in Kafka s S b i e but 
clauses and the unposn ffl 
inevitable parentheses 01 
Faulkner. #n 

Perhaps In this sh°|j| 
puppets there is a c ! e “v il „ ef s, Aai 
of acceRsibilUy tot' 
even this relatively sD ! ai ?v B fo r the 
piece Is not exactly for 
translator— which n1 ^. there 

the fact that, as far u S i«rsiou 
is no other English ve /J' cbero 3 
ublo (a transfition W ^ 
Murray was publuAod i J yogt 
mer 1937 Issua of Life ^a ^ 
Todav ). It’s the klndpfw" e%c & 
is opaque from eveiy JjJ o( 
one, and that the * n 5 oU bdjd jj 
patby ; though It ls this §. 
Klelst would hav0 
' a scientific term. 5° ,!! this 
mathematician, and a , Si Not 
he uses mathematica 1 | )is 
that they add anything {UaI every 
inent, but possibly he j® flUjt &{& 
aspect of Ills ewgjj JS*#- 
him In this last 

presence to a spirit espH^ui 
Here the Mw Mt?* 
explicit as Kid* {“J ^kfl * 
struggling translator) CB ; 

| Idris W: 
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j^TatNRAD ESCIIER VON Ulill 
UNTHi 

Views and Panoramas of Switzerland 
1780-1822 „ 

Mited by Gustav Solar 
Translated by Stanley Mason 
306pp with 165 colotu* plates. 
Zurich: Atlantis. Sw fr 98. 

Anslchten und Panorameu der 
Schweiz 1 Die Panoratucu 
Part 1 : 27 watercolour facsimiles 
Part 2: Die Panoramcn und Hire 
Varentvrlcklung by Gustav Solar 
Zu rich ; OreH Fiissli. Sw fr 1,850, 

Not content with ills efforts to con- 
strain the sea, to “ exclude tho im- 
perious ocean from the shore ”, the 
final earthly obsession of Goethe’s 
Faust is with die draining of a vast 
and pestilential swamp. It is for tho 
draining of just such an area, tho 
marshes of the River Lintih between 
Walenstadt and Zurich, that Hans 
Conrad Escher (1767-1823) is re- 
membered in Switzerland to this 
day. Eschcr’s scheme delivered the 
Willey’s 16,000 Inhabitants from en- 
demic malaria and misery, earn- 
ing him die posthumous designa- 
tion "von dor Li nth 
Born in Zurich of patrician 
Rock, Eschcr was active as n mer- 
chant and silk manufacturer, and 
as a geologist and civil engineer ; 
bis interests also encompassed car- 
tography, economics and statistics, 
and even forestry and mining. In 
politics a passionate libertarian, ho 
was a firm supporter of die later 
stages of the French Revolution 
sod in 1798, during the French 
occupation, lie became head of the 
Great Council of Switzerland. Ha 
was also appointed Minister of War, 


strict moral principle by Ills repub- 
Bean party, obsemng that it was 
better "rather to drain bags than 
>. . to rule”. 



A geognostic in the Alps 


Escher’s versatility w ns pro- 
digious. At Gbttingc-ii nnd elsewhere 
he studied physics, geography, 
astronomy, technology, mineralogy, 
chemistry, botany, psychology and 
classical languages. His detcmiinu- 
rjon to know by doing, by indefatig- 
able first-hand investigation of the 
natural world, marks him out as 
a Leonardo of the Enlightenment, 
llns tenacious Swiss is certainly no 
Faust, for his soul is ruled by tlio 
steady flame of reason and is 
Innocent of hubris and untouched 
j»y poetic ambition. It would indeed 
have been an irony against the tire- 
lessly philanthropic Escher if 
Goethe had known of the engineer- 
ing triumph on the Linth and bor- 
rowed It for thnt vision of some- 
thing perfectly achieved, of a 
moment to be arrested and remem- 
bered for ever, which was just what 
was required for Faust to cede the 
gaino to his adversary. 

Nine years after Escber’s death the 
Linth relief canal was given lids 
name, and his niche in the history 
of modem Switzerland is secure. 
But the recent discovery of a sub- 
stantial collection of watercolour 
views and panoramas by Escher 
shows that this eminently practical 
man was also an artist ot consider- 
able stature and originality. Tlio 
peculiar strength of his watercolours 
is owed to an inspiration that was 
to come primarily from scientific 
rather than artistic impulse. For in 
Ills mature work his sole aim is 
the geological Investigation of the 
Alps; the generalized atmospheric 
charm of his early efforts was set 
of something more 


aside in favour of something more 
severe and exact. This is an attitude 
he shares with his contemporaa'y, 
the etcher G. M. Kraus who went 
through tile Harz mountains widi 
Goethe in 1784, striving to draw 
“adl types of rock not fn a painterly 
fashion but as they interest tho 
mineralogist ", 

An impromptu exhibition of 
eighteen of Eschews early water- 
colours was mounted in 1971 at the 


By Patrick Carnegy 

Central Library in Zurich. The inter- 
est they aroused led to rho discovery 
of some 900 further landscapes 
which had been wrapped up in 
sixteen heavy parcels and left in 
a cupboard ut the Geological 
Institute in Zurich. 

. They had been bequeathed to the 
institute, as material of primarily 
scientific interest, by Escher ’« son 
Arnold, who had held a chair nf 
geology at Zurich University. It 
was Gustav Solar of the Central 
Library who opened those sixteen 
parcels nnd it is primarily to him 
that we owe the discovery of Eschcr 
as an artist. Dr Solar’s enthusinsm 
is wholly persuasive, as when he 
describes Escher’s 1807 study of 
Ttidl as “a mountain portrait of 
monumemnl grandeur with a force 
of expression that will be found 
again only hi tho work of Ferdinand 
Hodler. Every runnel and furrow in 
tuio primeval face of the mountain 
has become a clue to its inner, 
geugnostic life." 

In 1973 Dr Solar mounted an ex- 
hibition nf about 270 of Eschar's 
works. The original German 
ediiJon nf Views and Panorama* of 
Switzerland ’ followed; the subse- 
quent English edition, well transla- 
ted by Stanley Mason, contains 
tht< identical illustrations, but with 
die _ text shorn of material of 
specialized Swiss interest. Dr Solar 
has also written a valuable study of 
Escher’s forerunners in panoramic 
landscape. Die Panoramcn und ihre 
Vorentwickhmg, which at tiho 
moment is available only as the 
second part of a superbly produced 
facsimile edition of the Escher pano- 
ramas (Orel! Fiissli nre to publish it 
separately in revised form early 
next year, and at a relatively modest 
price). Dr Solar makes a very good 
case for Escher not only as "the 
founder of the Swiss school of 
panorama artists”, an honour hither- 
to accorded to Heinrich Keller, but 
also for his name to be linked with 
the two generally recognized in- 
ventors of tlie modem panorama. 


i.[iu Irishman Robert Barker and the 
Gl- mm 11 J. A, Breyslg. 

Tlio first topographical Alpine 
pniiununa (1754) is uencraliy attri- 
buted to J. B. Michcfi du Crest. At 
rile lime lie drew it lie was 
imprisoned in the fori rent ' oF 
Aarburg, and doubtless it expressed 
the captive's longing for open hori- 
zons. The first bird's-eye panorama 
(in which the whole 360-d agrees of 
the landscape is laid out in a circle 
on flat paper, with the features of 
the horizon at ihe circumference) 
seems to have been made by 
Horaco-B£nddict de Suussure in 
1776. Dr Solar's o-esearclies now 
give Escher credit for the first 
360-dcgree strip-panorama (1792), a 
continuous vertical frieze of the 
Alpine skyline some 11 feet 6 indies 
in circumference (when the ends 
aro joined), which, viewed from its 
centre, gives the entire "circular 
prospect” from Mount Floudo in 
ilie Gottliurd massif. 

In his day, os Dr Solar claims, 
Conrad Esdior must have been 
the best-lmvclted of all the siu- 
dcuts of tlie Alps. Tlie map of Itis 
“ Gcognostischc Reis on ’* confirms 
tills. A parallel wduli his acMevc- 
ment majy be found in present-day 
England fn A. Wain Wright’s charting 
of virtually every rock, track and 

E anorcraa d-11 the Lake District. On 
t Solar’s reckoning, Escher could 
keep up lihe equivalent of a constant 
3.8 mpli and thought nothing of 
walking from Berne to Zurich 
(about seventy-six miles) in a single 
day. His friend Kastenhofcr, wlio 
tended to get left behind oil such 
expeditions, said (hat in the moun- 
tains Esdher climbed like a goat- 
herd, while in the plain he walked 
like a butcher. (Why Swiss butchers 
were paragons of atilvletic prowess 
remans a mystery.) 

Until lie had established his repu- 
tation ill Zurich as a naturalist — a 
lecture to an audience of ladies on 
tiho significance of glad era thawed 
the resistance— he preferred to re- 


turn from hi.s tours after dork in 
order to csc.tpc censure for being 
seen in his climbing gear. This he 
culled his " minor’s suit ", although 
its blue tail-coat and knee -breeches 
and stockings scorn to have differed 
from accepted gentleman’s dress 
only in die coarseness of tlie mate- 
rial and their under stand ably wea- 
thered appearance. He was gener- 
ally accompanied by n guide or 
porter, particularly on account nf 
die rock specimens to he collected 
en run to. Sonic Limes other natural- 
ists joined him oil his trips, and hi 
due course flic entire Escher family. 
Including the fashionably dressed 
daughters, turned out too on tlie 

mountains. 

Although Escher always tried to 
avoid being made tlie subject of 
portraits (there are nevertheless two 
excellent ones Ui the present book), 
lie frequently includes himself, and 
Ills friends as well, as diminutive 
foreground figures to give scale to 
tho landscapes. Escher, recogniz- 
able by tlio tail-coat, high hob-nailed 
bools aud broad-brimmed hat, is de- 
pleted either seated sketching, 
gauging altitude with tho mighty 
mercury barometer he always car- 
ried, hitting rocks with his hammer, 
or lining up a camera obscura (an 
old he used only after 1815). Un- 
like his drawing-master J, B. Bull- 
Inger (1733-1793), Escher invariably 
worked from nature, whatever tho 
discomforts entailed. It is tempting 
to hazard that it was tho prolonged 
and persistent perching on damp 
rocky seats that induced tlie “hae- 
morrhoidol disorders” which may 
have been a contributory cause of 
Eschcr’s death. 

Escher’s interest in “ geoguow ”, 
as die subject was known before 
Seus&iire popularized die term 
"geology”, had first been aroused 
by J. P, Vaucher, a young theologian 
who -had turned to botany when it 
looked as though his clerical career 
might be compromised in tbe quest 
for a “ universal geology ” that 
would explain the genesis of tile 
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earth. In t'he eighteenth century 
this was n fnmillnr predicament, tts 
witness Johann Jakob Sehcuchzer 
(1672-1733) whose efforts to brine 
science into a Baroque accord with 
religion reveal Just how antipathetic 
ro the spirit of Enlightenment were 
the more socially backward German- 
s peaking parts of Switzerland. 

Schenchzer’s stnrting-point wns 
the incontrovertible fact of the 
Flood, in which the fossil animals 
must have perished and the dis- 
location of strata must have occur- 
' red. Voltaire ridiculed such naive 
ililuvinnisni by contending that the 
fossils found on high mountains 
were simply shells deposited by 
pilgrims. There was provocation 
enough for such Launts, as religi- 
ous pressures effected all manner 
of intellectual dislocation and 
Pastor Vaucher’s frustrated re- 
searches are by no means an 
isolated example : the dogma that 
the wretched fossils had been 
hidden in die ground by God, or 
even die Devil, to test man's faith 
persisted even In places far less 
isolated than rhe Swiss valleys until 
die m id-nineteen till century. 

However, Saussure, inventor of 
the bird’s-eye panorama, came 
from French-speaking Geneva and 
his investigations were subject to 
no trial by faith. His Voyages dans 
les Alpes (1779-86) was based on 
eighteen years of exploration and 
was an inspiration to Escher, whose 
watercolours may be seen ns a 
visual complement to Saussure’s 
enthusiastic prose; both men were 
among the first to describe glnciers 
as "splendid" and rock-pinnacles 
as “magnificent". Escher even 
speaks of glaciers being "dread- 
fully fissured". 

In Saussiire’s book we may sec 
the draft of an uninhibited studv 
of the earth's origiu. He himself, 
looking back over his life’s work, 
declared that he had been unable 
to discover any grand principle 
behind creation, since " iJ n*y a rfon 
de constant dans la formation des 
Alpesi que l'inconstance ” — a remark 
which earned him a rebuke from 
Esdieris pietistlc biographer J. J. 
Hottlnger (185?). Indeed while 
Escher was certainly inspired by 
Saussure’s curiosity and descriptive 
skill, his o-wn belief was in an nil- 
pervading harmony : “ I resolved ”, 
he wrote to the Arolukike John of 
I Austria, another gebgno Stic amateur, 
“ to get to know the topography of 




0I ™ or anyone else’., dovi«i„« ■«, 
only "unscientific" interf*l!« rho 
that of his artistic skMI^i V ‘ 
ever (as we have seen), souri £ 
bo strictly instrumenta anf J, 

effacing. Only a year hef).,, I- 
death he said: "I know just ™ h, L 
about the Alps to he able i„ ijj 
false ideas as to their constitution 
but ns soon as I am askeri T' 
a better explanation , l L 
mountable difficulties before me ’’ 

Nevertheless Esther had more or 
less correctly Interpreted example 
of inverse strat.ftcatio.i am), Zl 
believed in the formation of valfeva 
by river erosion (1818). Both £ 
covenes brought him unpleasant 
and unsought controversy with ik. 
stubborn neptunist Leopold van 
Bud. (177M853) who, SEf 
other geologists of Ids day. believed 
that valleys and mountains alike 
were random deposits left behind 
when the universal ocean dried out 
That experience may have weakened 
Escher’s already slender Interest 
either m defending or publishing 
Ins opinions, and it was left to the 
next generation, which included his 
son Arnold, to evaluate his mag- 
nificent collection of evidence. 

Escher himself, ever modest and 
intellectually fastidious, considered 
that his knowledge could not justify 
either the far-reaching speculation! 
of Smissure or the promises so 
jauntily assumed by von Buch. Yet 
Escher’s records of geological 
phenomena have outlived the 
theories of his contemporaries. Al- 


these summits, seem i ugly flung 
chaotically one nbove the other. 1 
made tours in litem, finding every- 
where coherent ranges and corres- 
ponding stratification, [nndl In this 
way say a conformable order . . - 

Yet unlike .T. C. Lavnter, the 
Zurich pastor, mystic and celebrated 
physiognomist who believed quite 
literally that faith could move 
mountains, and whoso Dus gehohno 
Tagebuch was surely known, to him, 
Escher cannot be accused of any 
serious a priori scholasticism. In 
his autobiography he describes read- 
ing Kant in the winter of 1794-95. 
the first onrt of whose Critique' of 
Human Judgment failed to satisfy 
his "thirst for knowledge". But 
ho wns greatly Interested in the 
spCoitd ,pert, the Critique of Teleo- 
logical Judgment, whfch prompted 
him to observe : 

My study of the higher natural 
' history of the Alps had revealed 
to rae . . . very satisfactory teleo- 
logical views on them. I had 
found that mountains are not by 
driy means chaotic elevations of 
the parth’s surface, but that they 
hiava a regular direction ; and 
. gradation above each other • and 
itjust therefore have formed part 
, of the first plan of creation of 
-the earth. ... 

There' could surely be nothing there 
for the elders of the church to 
fault. Kant would of course have 
Confirmed.: - .Etcher’s intuitive 
strategy/ Hint although Escher 
would . have . tended to collect evl- 
. detice supportive of tho reign of 
, order rather than seek put any- 
. thing which might refute that hypo- 
. Jnogis, he may bo seen as having 
. 'kept a singularly open mind for a 
man of, his time. He. did not share 
« X thirst for UrphBnominene, 
■ Wr did he. follow Goethe. in proceed- 
• itifi .from sojne, grand idea to eroplrl- 
observation anu then back to 
Avg; y® 8 ' Yot that: the -two men 
h ^ ve - SQ^jWng important in 


to twenty years before the propaga- 
tion of glacial theory by his fellow 
Swiss, Louis Agassiz, Esther's work 
is keenly studied even today by 
geologists and geographers. 

His artistic achievement may be 
put into perspective by comparing 
it with the pictorial landscape style 
of his master, Bullinger, wlio. had 
himself been influenced by Cana- 
letto and the wide-angle views of 
Dutch artists, especially those of 
Jan Hackaert. Yet although Esther 
was quick to absorb his master’s 
manner, there was already a pro- 
phetic distinction in that whereas 
Bullinger, after sketching from 
nature, preferred to finish his work 
at home, softening mountain fornjs 
into atmospheric impressions, 
Escher was out scanning the hori- 
zon rondoring natural features with 
all possiblo precision long before 
he nrrived at his interest in geog- 
nosy. He draws a mountain range 
on the remote skyline with the same 
distinction of lino mid strength of 
colour ns objects in the foreground. 
The particular lighting adopted « 
not bosod on tho impression of a 
passing moment, but is that which 
best emphasizes the modelling of 
the lnndscape. Thus, although his 
expeditions were mostly made Id 
summor. It is only rarely that die 
watercolours convey much sense oi 
season, timo of day or weather. 
What they do convey is the eternal 
laudscnue of living rock, glacier ana 
mountain pasture. 

It is not surprising, then, if the 

ribs, ridges and unaulBtlons obser- 
ved by Eschar have something w 
the quality of clinical studies, inese 
majestically severe pictures create 
nn irresistible impression that m* 
purpose Is nothing less tJmn a com- 
plete anatomical atlas of the A »»■ 
Yet this Is no mere academic^ 
section. Escher treats the jmrtnv 
crust as heaving, animate form. ™. 
paspiou seems to be to deek bam 
appearance for the life foic$ -■ 

Esclidr's draughtsmanship i«! 

• his views dqd panoramas wM y. 
austere beauty , of , e * ac P tu "!u»i'hi 
every now and then the arnn^. 
Escher Is caught out. darf-M.^ ' gg 
himself,' allowing fantasy to 1 jo* ^ 
tizo the lighting entl WLJ jt 
gloomy sculptural ' rte . 

must be snlS that 
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Turner. Escher leaves 
parddox in that.his 
attempts at ; 3bjectivB «cj«^ 
netassarily rely on .con • 




• Bometwng important in natural pnerumi^- y- -^- scibr 
' , can ; ; be gathered froth a mpre-relaxdd iggg* hi! tf o* ^ 

s descHblug the purpose of ^ art ^ « f« jj! 

. ^ “QfpuolpBiaal;. studies as “to least.as hi&hlV tot 'Its *« of rite 

I recqinize Uvitig'.fo^ma.! «s’ suc/i, to impassioned .doeumentaL , , , 

, cprifext theJr;Visible' and tan- AlpJrie lartdsfape. • 

•' "' t °> P« r celve j ' fhent , as 


impassioned ; .doeumeni 
Alptrie lartdsfape: _' 
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l the mountains Into a tuould of his: 
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Celebrating the crumbs 

111 .1. L — 1 1 - - ™ burs L/u rid rvc-i- for lilossnriiiiit* th.. 

Bv John Mole He is in fact, despite the ironic 
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Grammar in the streets 


jjffODOKt WEISS : 

& Spectacles 
ducted Poems 

[iipp. Chatto aod VViiuhis. £ 2 J 5 ^ 

' & Spectacles is a keen, 
ri'oious selection of thirty-live 
Ss drsim from the five vo unies 
v,t Theodore Weiss hns published 
S .he United States of America 
luce i960. It should serve to intru- 
dure new English renders to nit 
dune, spikily Intelligent writer for 
“tom the making of poetry is a 
delimited idiosyncratic conversation 
shaped around parentheses, Iiesjta- 
coin and qualifications, brenking 
mi at intervals into sheer affirma- 
tion Often seeming a little awkward 
(trai wilfully mannered) at first 
Hiding- tl ,eso 1,10 P oen,s which 
demand careful attention until their 
mice is nssimiluted and the ltc-ces- 
jjiy balance of mind achieved in 
one’s response. Not that they are 
obicuro but, both in their syntax 
n d in a habit of shoorin# off hi 
ruminative tangents from what 
jppears tp be a direct narrative line, 
ihtv nre surprising and often 
refreshingly unpredictable. A uum- 
ter of them begin, deceptively, in 
roecdotes but then tiie event dis- 
solves into the Inrgcr questions it 
hi raised or, as in “The Last Day 
And The First", is peremptorily 
dismissed : 

The stocky woman nt the dnnr, 
with her young daughter " Linda ” 
looking 

down, os she pulls out several copies 
of The Wflfc/itou'er from iter canvas 

bag, 

la b heavy German accent asks me 
'Have you ever thought that theso 
my be the last days of die world ? ” 
At - which point, receiving the 
Mswer " Yes I have ", “ she nnd the 
delicate, blonde girl / without a 
farther word, turning tnil./slioep- 
Wily walk away ", leaving the 
Item to Professor Weiss, who 
nim his way through to a 
wncioriBiically afhrmutive posi- 

In which he asks that ovory 
wiping season should be "ever 
me ltt8t/day of this would about to 


He is in fact, despite the ironic 
checks and balances which dictate 
tlk- style nnd pace of hit work, u 
celebratin', u yes-sayer. a kind of 
upper-case e. o. cuuiiniugs for whom 
every lusr is a first. There is even 
n hopeful energy in historical dis- 
usior so tliat, for example, the burn- 
ing of the Uhl ary ot Alexandria was 
a witty conflagration . . . « mag- 
nitude tong lost/rcstorcd to the 
sky ’ and wliat activates his imagi- 
nation Is not the iiccum ulatiou nf 
knowledge (“the do"-?ed-iip libra- 
ries today”) but "the world in it-, 
juicy, joyous particulars". 

Professor Weiss's admiration and 
nffeetton for William Carlos Wil- 
liams — “one too so given /over to 
the jiiomcnt, so lover — /t'aitlifully 
seiving it" — is openly declared ill 
“ Yes But . . which contrasts his 
friend’s spontaneity with a public 
appRarance by the aging Robert 
Frost (“ no doubts shakmg/hitn und 
few new leaves hroaking/out of 
him ; and, like Williams, his work 
is that of n complex, restless optim- 
ist. He is a witness to the brenking 
out of leaves: "the virtue of art" 
is “ that it, somehow surviving, 
lumpens again/ond iignin For 
Williams it was “ no ideas but in 
things ”, For Professor Weiss it is 
“at once to see/aml, seeing, lie". 
Without the immediacy of percep- 
tion, breaking down the categories, 
there is no space for tho Imagina- 
tion, no poetry, The spectacles he 
asks for. In the selection's tuie 
poant, are “a pair . . . apt/ to spot 
at least two times/nt once ... or 
nt least dismiss/ the blur and tenses 
between what’s/in wliai's out". 
They become emblematic of the 
emphasis lie places on tiic signifi- 
cance of small particulars closely 
observed and precisely nrrunged to 
make sense or the world (•’ parts/ 
that must harmonise into soiuc- 
tliing/tlint rewards them for being. 
rcwards/witU what they arc”) and 
views become mora or less spec- 
tacular depending upon the Inten- 
sity with which rney are absorbed: 
I sit among jammed 
treasures, lit whenever 1 chance 
to norice them. . . . 

As for tlte great scenes, the spec- 
tacular events. Theodore Weiss 
takes issue with tlic Auden of 
M Mus6c Dos Beaux Arts". Wo wo 


" not inti iff ..Ten I, let alone 

nMivimis ’’ in ilium ; iv 0 
hem off tiio.se hits 
ih.it we cun use. This is the 

gmtmvHs 

of earl i m-.nu re, 

ihe mouse m (he Feast 
of the Gods, une crumb doing for it 
wli.ii lieuped-up planers c.miiui do 
fur Them. 

We noiice what we can, and the 
bits that Professor Weiss i.s able 
10 use become his quiiky celebra- 
tions, fragments cohering into dis- 
tinctive, slut p- mi ruled poems. 

Less successful are those occa- 
sions when lus habitual uccc-mua- 
i ion of the positive becomes banal 
sunenu-nt— 1 “ Somewhere in all this/ 

1 huve u sense of wltnt it is to be 
reidly/alivc " — and althuugh in a 
poem such os " A Letter from the 
Pigmies " Dear Wlioevcr-You-Are- 
That-You-Are is addressed with a 
whimsically engaging intimacy, on 
embarrassing note of cock-eyed 
optimism inflates things to a pitch 
of sentimental rhetoric which 
verges on the back-slapping cheer- 
fulness of a Rodgers utul Ilnimner- 
stein chorus: 

lit short, though there's a scheme 
alorit to blow Yniir ark nnd nil in 

it 

to smithereens, to pitch n cloudy, 
climbing tower will convert the 
earth 

Inin one tomb, I know by feelings 
craning, preening, deep inside 
the nek's still riding, riding high. 

This is schmaltz, and although 
I*n>fe\sor Wel?s insures himself 
against such strictures elsewhere by 
deliberately parodying his indul- 
gences (“the poem is/ satisfactory " 
— referring to one of his own — 
" Sumo lines — the eyewash/about a 
new day. etc—are a little liard/to 


Hy John Fuller 


DAHYI. IIINI; : 

Daylight Saving 

!>5pp. New York: Atlii-iivuin. ib.'JS. 
111N llAMKI-:: 

The Difference between Nip.hl and 
Day 

9llpp. Yale University I'rc-ss. C5.75 
(paperback, £2.15). 


Daryl Ilinc is a Canadian poet in 
his ‘curly furties, former editor of 
Poetry, atitlior of some half a dozen 
collections uf verse. Evidence of 
an cducatlun In classics Hud philo- 
sophy is to he found in those new 
pni-nis in a variety nf agreeable 
forms, particularly in judicious 
phrasing and syntactical economy, 
a fondness for metaphysical and 
lexical jokes and a pervasive 
scholarly melancholy. His common- 
est device is in bring the world of 
the senses and the world of gram- 
mar into metnphorical conjunction: 
The cruyclnp.it-dic htieet Hurrciitlui's 
Secrets some! lines lost in 

puruphrase : 

Moods, fences, persons, numbers, 
genders. 

If the world is a matter nf style, 
the right stylo, thoro is n hurotc 
sense In rhosu nnents of a need 
culinly to parry its onslaughts with 
steely verbal ck-ganco. The quol.i- 
thin above is from the longest poem 
in the hook, a sonnet sequence In 
da//.1ingly confined and deft Jiolf- 
rhyme culled " Ai rondissemonLs” 
(Mine used to live in Paris). The 
sequence is typical of his civilized 


uu» . siv ^ T i # ari|uciii.c in ui ails uvaiuou 

svvallow”) ho docs nevertheless erotic self-criticism, sonltewhat elo- 
somethues plunge Into exclamatory voted in rills traditional form, but 
eye-wash, mistaking It for on ade- elsewhere evident in a number of 
quote register of sincerity. more direct pieces which ulso 

(nofliiitii these lnnscs thouuh an unstable love. I find 

Views & Spectacles contains muny ajdightly cH.sconcert- 


good poems and a handful of out- 

:....|..,K..c. “ A .a TT.ra,- 


ing blend of openness and fns- 
tidiausness. somotimes too neat or. 


standing ones, including “An Ever- 

lasting Once” and die particularly Jjvn^i* n n rli V rl u ch ln 8 ■ 
moving nnd beautiful “A World To axocl » musical and evocative. 

Be "—reminiscent of "A Boy At Hme constructs his poems logi- 


Be "—reminiscent of "A noy At 
The Window” by Richard Wilbur, 
nimther poet of stylish ufflrnmlkm 
with whom, at his best, Theodore 
Weiss invites comparison. 


Hme constructs his poems logi- 
cally nnd exploits recognized verse 
techniques. Bin Ramke, some ten 
yoavs yoiuiger, does not: his 

methods are largely imagistic or 


ini|NL-.sii>iiisiic, hi.-. w«nl. friiftinen- 
Uiry, ulil iif lie. prosy, lit- is, .ijso 
the kind uf writer wlm btlicvt-:. that 
the mystery of his • particular 
medium ill Lows him tn say things 
like ** lKithbig is clean but war -uuf 
music" or *' ustroiionicis kn'uw the 
ivviiin- of fish ” or “ stars leave 
imder i he fingernails while you 
sleep". Do they indeed? I ion- 
ft-ss to not following uiativ of !iit 
nntinns, and wns glad to find tlmt 
ihe vein of fantasy was muted und 
cnmrollcd ill most of the later 
poems in the book. Stars, fur In. 
.sruucc-, figuring very frcqiienrlv in 
his pages, can really tori easily 
assume the role of Inscrutable und 
unconcerned witnesses tn human 
life, The pathos, tno, nf iiinn's 
elusive presence in the universe 
and Iris uncertain perception «>:' it, 
cun lend to over-fine gestures : 
Sometimes in tho night. I sea 
rhe flesh ns flame circling the hone. 

Slow. 

Surely it is to light my way into 
Orion to live 

for the next one thousand years. 
At this point in such a poem one 
would feel better for u much uf rue- 
ful irony, hut llumke steps lip the 
pure nnd elevates ihc conceit into 
o solemn oration about human {nr 
noetic*/) destiny: “Wo sliull die 
In the light of our making.” 

Ebc where, the liumimrlexMicss is 
subsumed in a direct and dramatic 
tmtment nf more credible subjects, 
and Rmnke’fi meaning sometimes 
becomes plainer. Tn many sexual 
poems, nr poems about the poet’s 
relationship with father, daughters 
or wife, there is a striking and 
original vain of vulnerable appeal, 
naivety and honesty: 
my daughter on the beach whirls 
in sympathy with culls. Lf T listen 
long enough to. this pink shell ' I 
will hear her speak to me ag-ahi. 
She will say You were right. Father, 
it was all my fault. I should never 
’ have grnum 

this round fu the breast, this forfZ — — 
l shall never do it agaifi. . 

Rorakc presents us with a solitary 
persona, impotent, suspicious, mar- 
tyred. obtuse, and yet strangely (n- 
lerestMjc In his small tight obser- 
vations of the world. And in - the 
end, too, a kind of music Is allowed 
to the abbreviated, dolicnte lines. 
Ail dn all, R is a noteworthy ddbuh 
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Now Newman 


Was Old xh e emperor in his time 


Chaim Bermant 

# A new novel by a 
major Jewish 
novelist 

# Chaim Bermant was 
the winner of the. 
Jewish Chronicle 
Harold H Wingate 
Award 1977 for his 
autobiographical book, 

j Coming Homo. 

£4.50 216 pp 004823145 2 ; 


Rebel 
1 People 

Denis Hills 


...the rest of the book fs .i 
series of pen-pictures of life and 
politics in Rhodesia today . . . 
closely observed, beautifully 
drawn and only too a ccurale.' 

Sunday Telegraph 

£5.50 Illustrated with 2 maps 
0049200569 


Industrial 

Democrats 

Trade Unions in an 
Uncertain world 

Giles Radice 

A major contribution to the 
debate on trade unionism. The 
main theme Is the need for the 
trade 1 unions to develop their 
democratic foie within- Industry 
find to play ? major part In the 
shaping of national economic 
and social objectives. 

£6.W 2 S 6 pp;o^4331(X?37 


Rich World, 
Poor World 

.Geoffrey Lean 


By Stella Mary Newton 


The 600th anniversary of the death 
of the Emperor Charles JV is now 
being commemorated by two impor- 
tant exhibitions in Prague and 
Nuremberg. The Nuremberg exhi- 
bition was conceived in the spring 
of 1974 at a historical congress held 
in Regensburg. It will be followed 
by another which opens on Novem- 
ber 29 ill die Stale Archives nf 
Cologne on the Lhenics of the 
Parlcr workshop, the SchSnc sty l in 
European arr and the house of 
Luxembourg from which C buries 
IV sprung. 

Charles’s personal fame in Nurem- 
berg, one of rho free imperial towns, 
rests partly on his attendance, at 
trite L355 Diet there during which 
his Majestas Carolina — die famous 
Golden Bull — was drawn un in hs 
penultimate form (It was finalised 
ut Metz a few months later) ; and 
partly on his foundation, in 1349, 
of the present central market, (he 
fruit market and the great and 
lovely Frnitcnki-rche, built nn the 
site of the Jewish quarter after die 
blame for trie Black Death hud been 
laid at its door. 

The Nuremberg exhibition occu- 
pies the upper floors of die roman- 
tic red-roofed Xniserburg. They are 
the oldest part of the castle and 
include the two-tiered romanesque 
chapel. It is accompanied by an 
excellent catalogue with a photo- 
graph of almost every exhibit and 


an illustrated symposium of over 
4(10 pages under the editorship of 
Ferdinand Sielb. whose biography, 
Karl IV: Ein Kaiser in Europe, 
together with Kails Farce's almost 
equally weighty Kaiser Karl IV, a 
huge facsimile of the Golden Bull 
and several smaller and more pop- 
ular books on Charles, all published 
this year, is on sale at the exhibi- 
tion. 

On a weekday morning one must 
wait one’s turn to examine the 
manuscripts connected with Charles 
and his family. They include the 
exquisite little prayer-book of Bonne 
of Luxembourg (Charles's sister 
who married John IT of France) 
from the New York Cloisters and 
the big manuscrlpr from Coblenz of 
u lio ut 1340, with liuc-dru wings 
heightened hi red and green illus- 
trating the Roman journey of 
Charles’s grandparents, the emperor 
Henry VII and his empress. 

The exhibition, arranged in sec- 
tions each following a theme, 
situates the einporor as a man of 
his time. He is seen among his 
European contemporaries (the 
British Museum has sent Ralph 
Higden’s Polpchronicon and Canter- 
bury n rather over-coloured repllcn 
of the helm and crest of the Blnck 
l’rince) ; as a reformer of die 
monetary .system ; as patron of the 
arts, especially architecture ; against 
the mystical and spiritual atmo- 
sphere of the moment. There are 
also retrospective references to him 
in the altarpiece from Aachen of 
about 1455, for example, in which 
he and his grandson, Ladlslaus 
Posthumus, King of Hungary, are 


port rayed as adorers. Like Cusimo 
dc’Medici he was named Pater 
Patriae by his contemporaries. 

The exhiiblion hi Prague. Doha 
Karla IV u De jitulch Naroilu CSSR 
("The Times of Charles IV In the 
History of the Nations of Czecho- 
slovakia ”), is very different. It too 
Is held in the old palace of a ensile. 
Although the exhibition closes this 
month, by the litivd week in Sep- 
tember no catalogue had yet 
appeared. I was given a translated 
transcript of Hie address delivered 
on the opening day, which Includos 
the dispiriting statement that “we 
do not try to whitewash ihe dark 
side of ihe diaries epoch. We know 
that bchiud the brilliant sparkle of 
its political and cultural magnifi- 
cence tfiaso deep class variances 
came to ripen....” In fact the 
exhibition begins with grave-finds 
of the ninth century and ends, 
having dealt with John Huss, ilie 
Turks and the rest of Czech history, 
with Mr Ilusfik and a copy of the 
final document of die Helsinki con- 
gress of 1970. Some space is, 
nevertheless, devoted to the Charles 
epoch. 

Most impressive is the Bohemian 
painted wood sculpture of the four- 
teonth century. The Pietil from 
Cheb, the crucified Christ from Jib- 
lava and two Madonnas from Brno, 
one elegant, the other high-spirited, 
dancing her baby nn her knee, are 
too closely crowded together but 
none the less moving for that. There 
are a number or precious-metal 
reliquaries made to hold the aston- 
ishing quantity of relics collected by 
Charles, including an arm of St 
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By Anita Brooluier to bo turned into as outstanding a i with an introduction ftp Lylton 

collection of knaves, liars, and fools Straehen, was reviewed bp A. C. 

r M OT61 - shuffled across a Jacobean Brock in the TLS of October 18, 

On Fridays there is consolation in. stage. Their suits do not fit. Thoir 1928: 

the air. As the week limps to its liadr is deeply eccentric. They do Mr Ry-lqnds Is, so far as we know, 
close, as the arrangements < become no work. With the disappearance of the first critic to take wholly 
more complicated and the tole- feisty Scottish tycoon Sam Wyatt seriously Mnllannd’s saying, with 


i Fifty years on . 

With Immense generosity the men George Rplands’s Words and Poetry, 
in the cast have allowed themselves published by The Hogarth Press 


to be turned Into as outstanding a with "an introduction bit Lylton 

collection of knaves, liars, and fools Strachen, icns reviewed bp A. C. 

r M OT61 - shuffled across a Jacobean Brock in tha TLS of October 18, 

On Fridays there is consolation in. stage. Their suits do not fit. Thoir 1928: 


die air. As the week limps to its liadr is deeply eccentric. They do 
close, as die arrangements become no work. With the disappearance of 


Mr Rylands Is, so far as we know, 


phone cailp more urgent, there Is yrl*o at least had the appoaranca of which Mr Strachey begins his Intro- 

none tfte less a possibility of sur- n man who in the remote past might ducilon, that “ pflotry is not writ ton 

cease that has nothing to do with have done some work, tho staff of with ideas : It la written with 

the weekend to “me. Because oil the Prince empiro confines itself to words”. Coming lo those profundi- 

•J?® n ?j r jii i 1 leaning cannily across desks, taking ties of criticism it Is natiirnl for 

on the telly and 1 vritl shortly give, the ad)d telephone call, and worry- one to consider where poetry differs 


■ seems like a hundred-year toga the be conveyed home again, still 
management decided that the molt- unopened, iij an hour’s Bme when 
«hie-eyed heroine of this th e nvaid rings un to say that the 
™ not 8 ?i n l 4tou*»E Of t^house ie suffering 
psychosomatic appendicitis. 


. __ _. | ■ | • » _ •. . <a vuii FiTjV^Vi tni iv . njuxivAiuiuiuoi 

SfSJtliv The wearied doctor, who purports ing. Proj'e, 1 1 kq. sculpture, Iscon- 

to M a friend oi t&e family, says, fined, by a ' certain actuality, 
1 tune 11 tad ■ ' ' hlfsh imd ^ i nlo 1 f nr “ Davinia, I. must speak out". It created. m a third .dimension; but 

’nMuv %e'lu ^ commuted hitlv f in ““to* no difference. As he has the painter suggests ntoro than 

h* & Mt iSssr herffinS ■•***» ** «■ ■ * "**«*“«• . . 

(Higheate? .Hnclvley ?) and the reduced, -like the rest of us, to a Yet as we read, always with plea- 
Clty, ^hanging het qlothea several ' uneasy awe. • . . . ■ sure in the. process itself* Me Ry- 


home again, still not at his best when he attempts 
an hour’s time when t0 *1° 80 himself: 
s up to aoy that the 1 The; main difference between 
tie house ie suffering muse add. poetry is (hut which 
somatic appendicitis. ^distinguishes sculpture and paint- 


Luke. Some of these art 
site— the gilt bust of St"u£S l ‘ 
for example ; seme bizarre, lib h’ 
trained plaque in which hoi, be ! 
are woven with a fraimrkVS 
wires into ail abstract pattern tv 
enthroned jsamtotone naSe*! 
Charles ha s been taken from th! 
inwer qn the great bridge he bmii 
whea-e at had been for 800 ye*™ 1 
Will go to the Nftdonol Muieum J n j 
he replaced by a replies. There » : 
one of the four original chanersaf 1 
Prague’s university, the first M n« 
inan territory, founded by ChaX ’ 
jn 1348, its slatutcs based on 
those of Bologna, Padua and Parfi 
There is one of die several mannl 
scripts of Churles’s diary, u unique 
account of Ills early life, in ihe 
middle of all this, violently lighted 
is the crown of Bohemia, made 
for Ills coronation in 1346, sa with 
earlier jewels — flat rubles and sip- 
phircs as big as apricot halves. On i 
its summit, in a Crystal crass, is i 
spine front the Sic Cliupelle critun 
of thorns, given to him by Philippe 
VI nf France. Mounted on a Bear 
let cushion ami stuffed wiih wh«t ! 
appears ro be late niiieteenilKen- 
lury furnishing material, it lookt ' 
like a Christmas toy, as perhaps ii 
is meant to. 

Everyday some 4,000 Ciechs and 
Slovaks from nil over the coumq 
queue for three hours (and on 
Saturdays for more than twice n 
long) to see the exhibition. They 
gaze intently at the maps, jewetn, 
manuscripts and sculpture of the 
early periods — roughly, up to the 
early fifteenth century— and thea 
seem mysteriously to vanish. 


hups a little matter, far not ill [ 
poetry is nbout ilia moon, nor it is I 
a catalogue, of proper names era 
charged to spring off ns assoaj- 
tious at us. But all poetry to w* 
up of words; and most words, as 
Mr Rylands shows, nro capable tf 
analysis, and can to Hie senntnt 
Inquirer yield up thoir associadoM, 
or at least so many of thorn as «ui 
.show that there Hro more to com#- 
Moreover Mr Rylands shows l* 0 * 
such associations are llhkcd “getur 
as one word follows another W W 
perhuns arbitrary form of ineaniafc ; 
and it wo could only trace out . 
tihoso associations, as they art 
blended together and Joined or 
u*a$tod, Mr Rylands lends one 
•oppose that then poetry would ur 
dissected, but not doad, on the wui 
before one. ..... .. 

Mr Rylands . . - 8 alwa ^ q S 
Ing. both with erttdMw . «« « . 
anti not only do his quotntions seem 
to yield some furnher profummy ' J . 


dmes ; i dky, and ejcpkdndng hdr 


its of uneasy awe. . - sure In tha. process itself. Me Ry- 

y/here w«i lit en< 9 ?.' Clearly lwids*s. close analysis of the words 


own account 


Quest few. perSonhoqU to ,one Davinta. is riot (hit out for office M Voptxy, metaphor, adjectives and 
. worried ^ mole colleague after life/ Clfeariy sohie unsuspecting mil- symb°4s 1 ,poetry _ gradually , shapes 
another, Thik.Vru a fairly seddtive Honsdre is goliig • to have to be * tsol ( ® 3 sohiething vary different 
Pperatioii ahd old not contribute, to introduced if only to nUurry Her and from EfOfle; and . nothing could 
the inspect thrill of bar current give her the second white wedding more clearly justify his mode of 


symbols, .poetoy- gradually . shapes 
itself as something very different 
from prose : and . nothing could 


ythej?omt;;n 


1 7/je book Is honest and most “£ ietlun8< ■ F ° r wtontiiii has she really craves. In return she will 
wo fliott changed. .She has found out, like entrust Mm with her share of the 
■; ..... many another working wontan, that business, diey can have a few thou- 

1 r-'Hiri'd • s Iwuty. If halhuTn 

pr« iav'e.JVeutcd , in her spot;® tirpe behdving os b«&r i^ she. warns aesthetic he does not let one know 
" ig « m to.' bo- «W«(L'! vMol 1 b \o * and wcceeang. ip 'getting . itj afld he binisrif seems to take care 

Cflse; Wsio/fe te/I/nri/y the point; mymrniomanii bos let her hervowa; w». It is, cl 'course, 'a riot to; know It until ho has 

Crtdsen and UCAnBM with «I , fe 13 :! 1 Eto^nto> : tov^Vs Kave rither, : ,id*wly;mDrd. at»rY, . It Is alao a criticized, and exercised Ilia 

/ournil/st/c iki/i 'antf ionta - Mled to Ulke. dia. tfl>pJlang?i - or ;W , utloin*V, We: foif tha liberated ’ 

r/hcMot-nL/tt r-rtiVi nilfmnn reacted urtfa^urabl^ttjber. sh^ply'i >f»mwv Washing fe is the.iitoresi 

copsiaerapfe comnii -, :i . ■ ■aiticuUtod - , c0mmandsj’ ' Tbe 'enfor- : tiling to Recidivism r tih at the.feminisi 

£4,50 wrb^k, 0 M,30te 5; ; ; 


.win 


•. I >■(■>«■ I- ■* -rVifi 


criticism. 

For Mr Rylands, though the 


■ nrioe npw fqun.dera for, Jack of wtH- -i con practise; it 
.' •mg candidate.' . Thoae days'; toe is' thritPavinta’s i 
;• ^: ^<yh^c C ;k^klng >74; u tiim- Sfen ; W^s ; t 


inventing en aostiietiC; 



- .Tieam>oBra. oiLiy ..mm TOnsMotton . pne feels at see-; usually if UniiutlV konlT^ tn ^ro,, 

■; sees Davinia when she ’is at the tier ^ *»»' both, go ; dowji the *adn r ^SSn 1 

ranter •« trying to 1 : aMaCri to: her : It. ran only ,be antl<^atiioii of the^ "'SantiJEiSS? S’ 

deteriorating ^.ond^U^ner that; ending iihat IssSlto'xoSa 

Without tno satisfaCtloh of lier Wotk' Wm^inatwa&meait could tiot b« ma0n 
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to yield some further T)rotun« u ? 1 
his hands but, as Mr Strtchj r ; 

" witii such a clover .guide.wc ra y 
well at last grow pt'esumptuotw a , 
Jong to do a little exploring <w 


Caligarishness 

By Russell Davies 

ii the new Goethe Institute, 5U 
Princes Gnte, London SW7, until 
October 28, there is a small exhibi- 
rion of “New Documents relating 
ro the most famous German Expres- 
tioalst Fihn”. The Cabinet of Dr 
CuHxari— one would not dream of 
being so familiar ns to cull it Dr 
Caligari’s Cabinet— was premiered 
it the Marmorhaus Cinema, Berlin, 
on February 26, 1920. It has hud 
i lively critical history. At the time 
of the film's release, Germans had 
grown unused to success in almost 
dl public spheres, and were at first 
reluctant to perceive and celebrate 
it, Kurt Tncnolsky, infected by the 
gencrol caution, noted: “The aucli- 
toco hesitated between amusement 
tad incomprehension. The Berliner, 
Alien he gets the jitters, has u par- 
ticulnr way of laughing through his 
nose which is most effective. This 
hill not make money in the pro- 
duces and T am afraid it will not 
nuke money in Berlin either. . . . 
Bui it is the greutest nf oil 
rarities — b good film. We need 
pore like it I ” 

The American observer Willard 
Huntington Wright, then operating 
in Europe us what Hie Oxford Com- 
panion to his nation's literal ure 
(alls a "sophisticated student nf 
enteric subjects ’’ (atul still four 
years short of the illness tliur so 
depleted his energies that lie took 
w writing detective stories under 
(be name of S, S. Van Dine), like- 
wise tended to judge the film by 
audience reaction : “It is a fact ”, 
k wrote, witii a baldness that be- 
trays surprise, “that no other film, 
«t even - The Birth of a Nation, has 
Jnused so much comment, argu- 
wat and speculation in the courae 
« * single month as Das Cabinet t 
Dr Cali gu ri 

But by the end of the decade, 
tommattators felt able to make 
“Wr claims for Robert Wiono’s 
In 1930 (tho year a belated 
parody, D« fCobinctt tics Dr Lari • 
m, was essayed) Paul Rotim wrote 
J otiglnnl : ‘Ml Is destined to 
W aqwu to posterity ns one of (lie 
n '°st momentous advances 
•jweyad by any ono flint in Ihe 
■Kiory of tho clevolopmciit of tho 
2» ■ Thti Cabinat of Dr Cali&ari 
^ Tna nattloshlp Potemkin are 
Pfreminant.” Tltey were also. 
J3 88t uniniaglnably different in 
i.n. ' u ® ***& psychological iu- 
mifeS 011 ^ 1 O . ,,fto . wl, nt a direct 
mm.!* Wfls Invo| ved did not be- 
Mrae clear until 1944, wlton the 
Jirector of Pofemftm had his say 
■ l ^ e subject of Caligaj-i. • 

, Jseostein called It “ this bar- 
yk carnival of the 'destruction 
•Mr o. ul hy humfl n infancy of 
awm i rt ‘ , 18 common grave for 
cinemB origins, this com- 
slIent “JStoria. pnrti- 
k^ed canvases, daubed flaw, 
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painted faces, and the uniiulural 
broken gestures and actions of 
monstrous chimeras ’’. In tltis 
opinion, Eisenstein agreed more or 
less precisely. With the Nazi auth- 
oriiics, who persecuted Call ear i 
throughout ihe Third Reich, attuch- 
ing to it, to nobody's surprise, the 
Goebbcls label “degenerate art”. 

It is worth noting that Goebbels 
himself was contrastingly keen on 
Potemkin: “a marvellously well 
made film . , . its uniquely distinc- 
tive quality is the line It takes. 
This is a t film which could turn 
unyone with no firm Ideological 
convictions into a Bolshevik. Which 
menus chat a work, of art can very 
well accommodate a political align- 
ment, and that even the most ob- 
noxious attitude can be communi- 
cated If it is expressed through 
the medium of an outstanding work 
of art.” 

It is doubtful whether Cali gar i 
ever turned its average uncommitted 
Gennaq viewer Into anything 
(except perhaps a regular cinema- 
goer) ; but there is no doubt tlmt it 
wits intended to express an attitude ; 
mid. rhuL the attitude was severely 
weakened at the outset by changes 
occepted by studio chiefs over the 
heads nf Lite writers. Caligari, in 
fact, emerged from one of cue earli- 
est mid most interesting of studio 
squabbles. The authors, the Czech 
Hans Janowitz and the Austrian 
Carl Mayer (rho eventual fdlm had 
to he billed as Austrian in order to 
get uny sort of showing in Pari-,), 
had produced a script’ in which, to 
pot the plot brutally, it is revealed 
that the mysterious hypnotist Cali- 
gurt has caused his somnambulistic 
subject /creature Cesare to murder 
the hero's friend and abduct his 

f irl. Pursuing Caligari tn his refuge 
n a lunatic asylum, the hero dis- 
covers that the mad hypnotist is the 
director . of the place. Confronted 
hy the evidence the deranged manip- 
ulator CHliguri bus to he result i tied 
in one of his pwo strokjackets. The 
whole drama wfts to be played out 
in front of Expressionist sets. Erich 
Ponimer, the producer, accepted this 
scciturio, and offered it first to 
Fritz Lang. 

Lang did not ntnkc the picture, 
but if his own account is accurate 
he had a. profound effect on -It. 
Interviewed by Fetor Bogdanovich 
in 1967, he summed ilia malter up 
in tho following statement (for 
which the Goethe Institute exhibi- 
tion might profitably have made 
room): 

Erich Pornmer offered me The 
Cabinet of Dr Caligari, which I 
was eventually unable to da. It 
was really ilie work of three 
painters : these were Hermann 
Ward, Walter Rtibrig and Walter 
Relmaun who .wanted to make o 
kind of expressionisdc picture j 
the whole’ story had. been .written, 

' and tilie only contribution J made 
was that I said to Pommef, “Look, 
if the expression Istlc sets staud 
for the world of the Insane, and 
you use them from the begnlning, 
It doesn't mean anything. Why 
don’t you, instead, make the pro- 
logue and- the epilogue of the 
picture normal?” ‘So the film 
begins In the garden of an asylum 
and is told normally.; then, when 
the story is told fropi the view- 
point of one of the Inmates, n 
becomes expressionist!? ; and at 
the end it becomes normal- again 

and we see that- the vlllmri of the 
picture, Dr Caligari, is the doctor 
of the asylum. . , . - 

This indeed is how the picture 
docs conclude.- .••The • hero is 
revealed to be mad, ahd too genial 
Caligari Is able to promise hint a 
curcr This is a complete upending 
of die authors’ intentions, but , os 
Lane's statement Implies (. , it was 
really the work -of three paintert, )» 
a film belongs- to the inw who; 
worked on It las* Writers were, 
already having to ; get used to a 
lowly status, their , work bring 
merely a necessary, tmt thereafter 
malleable* preliminary to every- 
body, else s, - 1 : 

■There is a strong case for; saying 

that rite revised Ctf/igari, in acqulr-, 
Ina its new- ‘'frame'” of .asylum 
MMtes thereby lost the, right to be 
called ’on Exprossiontorfilmjin any-,; 
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“ Oswald Suengler’s Years of Derision : 1 Don’t rush it gentlemen, T still 
have to publish a numlter of basic books before I can tackle the defini- 
tive Decline of the West rurrooii by Karl Arnold ( 1883-19X3 ), 


whose mnrfc is on show at Fischer Fine Art , 30 King Street, Loudon 
S1VI, uuii! November 27 as part of the Lon dan-Ber lilt cultural pro- 
gramme (see page 1294). 


whose book Front Caligari to Hitler 
(1947) mado sometimes distract- 
•ingly strenuous attempts to show 
rho first-named figure of his book’s 
title metamorphosing into the 
socond : “ Caligari Is a very specific 
premonition iu the sense that lie 
usee hypnotic power to forco ■ his 
will upon his tool — a technique 
foreshadowing, in content and pur- 
pose, that manipulation of the Soul 
which Hitler was the first to prac- 
tise on a gigantic scale. ” •- 

Ic seems overwhelmingly probable 
that Janowitz and Mayer were look-, 
ing backward to .the war rather than 
dreaming of totalitarianism but it 
is true that they had a profoundly 
aiiri-authoritarinn film Iri tulnd. Both 
were fervent pacifists, Mayer by 1 
temperament (he had simulated ’ 
mental illness to escape conscrip- 
tion) and Janowitz^from experience 
. (he had been acting commander of 
a battalion in the Austrian Imperial 
Arrnv, but returned chastened from 
the front). Their Caligari, whom 
they sold to Primmer for RM9500, 
ought certainly to have been a per- 
sonification of insane authority,; 
accompanied throlighout by the 
objectified lunacy of the painted set-, 
tings. Yet Lang’s objection has a cer- 
tain force: protest and undifferen- 
tiated . fantasy do not . accord well. 
Recent critics have, tended- to en- 
dorse Lang’s line completely, claim- 
ing: that his framework is the bekt 
feature of . a film otherwise 
entombed in art-work*. The tone of , 
madness is the more, pervasive. It 
is suggested, because of rjie doubl- ' 
ing up of the levels of reality. Such 
an Interpretation is boiind to rain 

§ round riot'onTtsovyn merits, but , 
acausei audiencoi' equlppod with 
hfrtdsight and a -morbid .taste -.for 
the curios of die -Weimar Republic 
do not actually want, to see the film 
Janowitz and Mayer envisaged. ■ 
They want a . dl?tiliaflpn. . of . those 
decadent times; rather tbfln.a worfc 
instrinalcaUy : hostile to.' them. 
Caligari seems destined to become 
another sightseer’s film, with 
viewers interested- in th^ Doctor’s 
hypnotic -■ power, ; rather as ■; they . 
migh t be in . MarlepO Diatrlcl^s legs. 

■Weiniar apart, We. are -left, 'with a 
film rtotod primarily for jt^ .assault, 
on the eye,- and ite preparedness lb 
make ■mftoriieas’.ri frqm ^whatever ; 

phnrnWe la : 


a narrative style. Raccnt’ opinion , 
warns against expecting too much, 
from these feanuros. Among her > 
“ cuiitiouary remarks ”, Pauline ■ 
Knel suggests “you may • be 
delighted tiiat the flats express 

• something, because most of the 
actors don’t ; you may find that the 
decor, which is highly experimental 
in terms of space and distance but 
Is derivative from the stage uso of 
expressionism, is a monotonous zig- 
zag (too many hooka and no fisli, If 

• you know what I mean) ”. Tho 
Goethe Institute exhibition at leaat 
allows us' to look at ail. sides pf this 
argument, if only in ntihiaturo. * A 
scale model or the Lixl Studio, 
Berlin (made by Hermann Wavtn, 

. one of the painters) demonstrates 
. with ; what remarkable economy . a 
simple shtcfcpftce was converted 
into e ghastly, heaving country of 
the mind ; but Warm’s coloured- 
cbalk re-creatldns of the set de- 
signs— the sets themselvei vyoro 
“ treated like' large char Coal djrawr 
ings, touched , In atith coloured 
inks”— hint, with their warm -and 
furry hues, that Pornmer and his 
director Wjepa wera.perb^ps fortu- 
nate; to be working In . jlj^ days 
before coloqr features.. A, . relent- 
lessly black and white, effect’ is the' 
-. film’s one great advbqtagc, syrely, 

. over stage B^pfeastoril&nl? 

The outstanding exhibit at die 
Goethe Institute, undoubtedly — 
though it 4s very .properly JoG^ed . 
,,Hway behind o .tantalizing glass^-is 
an' original ; shoottofg . script, AH 
'• - copies were thought to be lost, but; 
a' survivor has lately' been recovered, 
from Frau Werner' Krtiussj die 
, Widow of CaHgflri himseif, -The ’ con-’ 

■ tents -qre hot yet published, blit if 
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:r^n Oxford 
'tMZ®! University 
1978 Press 


Can You Find Me 

Christopher Fry 

'Thought this sheep-shearing 
photo would interest you. Carl 
you find me.’ Thus wrote 
Christopher Fry’s mother on a 
postcard to her sister Ada in 
July 1906, and gave a title to her 
son's Intimate portrayal of his 
family. The eminent playwright 
reveals himself to be a master 
of family biography too, as with 
Ihe aid of letters, diaries, and j 
photographs he construcls a - 
gentle and often moving story^ 
Illustrated £5.95 

On Difficulty 
and Other Essays 

George Steiner 

The essays included by 
Professor Steiner in this 
stimulating new collection are, 

In the proper sense of the term, 
'working papers' - essays which 
aim to initiate discussion end 
further work, and which raise ■ 
questions at the frontier of our 
understanding of language and 
society. On Difficulty fs essential 
reading for the layman as well 
as for the specialist. £5.50 

Pages from the 
Goncourt Journal 

Edited and translated 
by Robert Baldick 

The literary partnership of Jules 
and Edmond de Goncourt was 
remarkable in many ways, but It 
la the brothers' Journal, In which 
they recorded In minute detail; 
the French literary scene of the 
nineteenth .century, which hast 
assured their Immortality. This 
selection was first published In 
English In 1962, and Is now made 
available In Oxford Papefback^. 
Illustrated £2.95 


win .provide plenty of research: 
material: Cos* the raver . of. 

the script; ' " orriated ” (sic) with 
.a .drawing ' by ' Whiter ■ Roi- . 
mann (another pf the painters), 

. ’bears the title Dos - Cablnett 
des Dr . CnUigflfl spelt, thus, 

and eke l title-page wiriiUu .* pa?' 
‘Cablnett des ■ Dr , CaUigarip, wtri)7riie 
final s unconvincingly crossed Out., 
Goebbris .later insisted that if tiie 
: film was to suWive at all, the 
v Cabihfitt must be; spelt with a K. 
So this was to prove one of . the 


'•most, misspelt, '.'rt 
•! dated; of moving 


Sophocles: 
Oedipus the King 
Translatedby Stephen ;■ 
Berg and Dlskln Clay ' ! 

In this nawfranslation oftho 1 
mostfamous play In Ihe corpi 


or ureoK trageay, me transiai 
emphaslze.the Intensity of the - 
spoken languafle, thereby i 
capturing the unrelenting nature 
of Sophocleah drama. No othe ■ 
English. translatloi) can mgteh he 
terrifying emotional level (he 
translators have created, 
especially In the ohoral odes, the 
descriptions of Jokasfa's deiatil. 
the grinding. pf'Oedlpus, 'and thb 
final scene of desolatlon, £4.26 
Greek Tragedy ft} New TrdnSlatlpnf 

Euripides: 
Iphigenela at Aulis 

Translaled by W.S. ...' 

MerwInandGeorge 

DIm 6 ck,Jr. 

This naw translation of • . . 
Euripides, condemnation of 
Athenian IhiperlalventiireB goes 
beyond a llteralitranalation to . 
give a sense of the poetry of the 
' origin a l.'The plhy Itself revolves, 
round the dilemma of 
. Agamemnon, who learns that . 
Greek ships are stuck In the. 
harbour of Aujle cfua to lack of 
wind ; In order to revive It he 
mual kill by his own hand his - 
daughter Iphigenela. £4.25. 
Gfe^kTcagptifffTtfbWrten^ 
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To the Editor 


A household and its head 


Juan Gris 


«$j ri f have Jiisl read Chris- 

runlieV Green’s review of my caiii- 
1 i,.ii(h of efic paintings nf .limn t.iis 

(Sejiicniber 22). He Js entitled re 

criticize and quibble as much us he 
likes. But he should be more sure 
first. I will list my replies to Ins 
quibbles. 

No 4a. It wa.9 a working draw- 
ing in preparation for the portrait 
uf llaynal. Ruynal told me so. it 
j* therefore not Ukely, as Green 
proposes, that “ it was u sequel to 
the painting". 

Nos 46. 47, 43. Nowhere have T 
sf.it erf that rhoy arc of “ the sum- 
mer of 191.1". Thai Is Grcmi's in- 

V i'll till II. 

No fil)u. Tills drawing cmifd m»f 
lw accomino flared on pape 99 
hicuuse it was more luinni linn to 
uive n large illustration of the paint- 
ing. Tltc dra wring was accominntlu- 
led Instead on page 103 alongside 
imollicr painting to which it also 
relates, of which tho Hlnsti utlon 
is smaller. Green could have 
worked rills out for himself. 

Nr» 113. The (Into of a news- 
paper cniract does not determine 
rim precise day on which a Cubist 
papier colld was executed. Each 
artist hud a pile of clippings ready 
for use in his studio and used them 
its he felt inclined. There is there- 
fore nothing abnormal about a clip- 
ping of April 27 being used at the 
bcgfrijiiiig of June. 'Hid dace of a 
clipping is a terminus past quoin 
and na more. 

No 183a. Gris himself dated his 
drawing “ July, 1916 M . What right 
luis Green In 1978 to tell III in be 
was wrong? Or docs Green mean 
to insinuate that the drawing Ls a 
fake— which it certainly Js. not ? It 
Is not unknowu for an artist t» omit 
certain dements in a preparatory 


dm wing when in- is painting •be 
definitive picture. Nor Is it un- 
known For an artist to take up an 
earlier drawing and use certain ele- 
ments in a later piciure. In ihe 
{minting of 1920 to which Green 
wishes to acrach this drawing, the 
common elements Hre reversed. Tins 
lie docs not mention. 

Thera Is not one painting repro- 
duced in my catalogue as a " fake 
which is conceivably not fake. They 
have oil been examined by Georges 
Goir/alez, the son of the artist, who 
was Juan Gris’s principal dealer. Or 
course, If Green thinks he knows 
better than all of us he must prove 
it. 

DOUGLAS COOt’liR. 

Appt Nu 151, Mnmc--L‘iti In Slur, 
16 Boult! vurd Louis II, Monu-'Carlo- 
AfOJlHCU. 


‘From Ritual 
to Record’ 

Sii', — In his sympathetic review 
(September 1) of my book on die 
nature of modern sports, From 
Ritual to Record, Julian Synions 
refers to several wen kn esses in my 
arguments. I take his criticisms 
seriously, but I wish to comment 
that Mr Symons errs when lie re- 
marks that I am drawn to the notion 
that “popular national sports ex- 
press ? American Individualism 1 **. 
In fact, my last chapter Is ou effort 
to suggest the opposite conclusion, 
i e, that Americans, despite their 
cherished linage of themselves, arc 
more likely than Europeans to be 
participants in and viewers of team 
sports. 

ALLEN GUTTMANN. 

Department of American Studies, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts 01002. 
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The hotel- of the Kings Ji K- R. Tolkien’s classic hook now a 
'.fantasy Film* t 

i !■■ ■" The Film Book of J. R. R. Tolkien’s 



‘The Action’ 

Sir, — I do not usually write letters 
uboui reviews that I have received 
but Jane Miller’s of The Action 
(September 29) is so curious that l 
feel obliged to do so. It opens up 
a new but potentially dangerous 
aren for the reviewer: not merely 
judgment of the work but specula- 
tion about its genesis mid die feel- 
ings oF die writer when he wus 
at work on it. In the same week 
Private Eye did indeed indulge in 
similar speculation ; but, though it 
passes a verdict that I value more 
than Ms Miller’s (“ A capital read " 
— Lord Gnome), it differs from the 
TLS in not being a puper of literal y 
criticism. 

Certainly J was once involved in 
a threatened libel action ; but Ms 
Miller's adroitly implied equation 
time, in The Action, King = his 
imaginary female defendant and 
tlie Imaginary “ Martha ” = his 
real-life male plaintiff is nonsensi- 
cal. Thu lawyers would certainly 
not have passed the novel if that 
had been the case. 

My A Domestic Animal was with- 
drawn nearly ten years ago. Yet, 
as though she were an inti mute 
of mine instead of a total stranger, 
Ms Miller states “ Mr King nns 
been made angry and sorry for 
himself Other reviewers, con- 
centrating ou the novel alone, have 
comuieuted bath on its dispassion- 
ateness and on the way in which 
the reader’s sympathy gradually 
shifts from defendant to plaintiff 
(as I had intended It to do). 

The strangest passage of all In 
Ms Miller’s review rims: “It [the 
novol written by my fictional 
character] is no longer a tniriiful 
picture of her own recent life but 
prophetic, in its evasions and self- 
indulgence, of how she and her 
friends would feel when the book 
had been written.” There is nothing 
of this " prophetic ” element in the 
imaginary novel ; yet again Ms 
Miller is confusing fiction by me 
with her fiction about me. 

FRANCIS KING. 

19 Gordon Place, London W8 4JE. 

Epigrams 

Sir, —I hope I may be allowed 
to correct, a misleadingly garbled 
sentence in my review of Geoffrey 
Grigson’s The Faber Book of Em- 

? rains and Epitaphs (December 23, 
977). What I meant to typo was: 
“ Although the Planudcan Antho- 
logy was printed oarlior, and had 
400 epigrams not among tlio Pala- 
tine Anthology’s 3,700, tho latter 
was a fuller collection, and emerged 
front obscurity, after 1606, at the 


ie Lordof theRingft PartOne 

Moothec ‘work of modem, fiction has achieved Buck a . 
■ phenomenal Success its The Lord of tho Rlngs. Now a major 
• film th$ “book centring 78 pages of text with 130 illustrations 


right lime to have maximum effect 
on 1 lie literatures of Europe.’’ 1 
slum Id also perhaps have mentioned 
die influence of Grolius’s Latin 
translation of the Planmleuii AiilIui- 
logy. The Palatine manuscript, 
though copied, was nut printed 
until 1776. 

ALASTA1R FOWLER. 

University of Edinburgh. 

Zilch 

Sir,— It is pleasant to find that 
the New Supplement (1977) of the 
Chambers Twentieth Century Dic- 
tionary contains the fairly recent 
American slang word zilch, ‘ 11 tith- 
ing It does not appear in The 
American Heritage Dictionary first 
college edition, but it does oppeur 
in the New World Dictionary 
(second edition, 1974) as zilch, 

“ nothing, zero ", wiuh zilch, “ used 
to refer to unyonc whose name is 
unknown or to a nonentity ", and 
the comment “ nonsense syliuble, 
originally used in the 1930s as name 
of a character in the mugazine 
Ballyhoo". This origination could, 
rather loosely,' be regarded ns the 
*• immediate etymology ’’. But 6,000 
Words , the 1976 supplement to 
Webster’s Third International, 1961, 
likewise defining zilch as “ nothing, 
zero ” adds “ origin unknown ”. 

The etymologies in all true Web- 
ster* are rightly valued by scho- 
lars for their excellence: and one 
would havo to be Intolerably stupid 
to suppose that the edl r o r s of 6,000 
Words bad failed to consult either 
the Neu> World Dictionary nr the 
American Thesaurus of Slang, 1942 ; 
in the latter, both zilch and Zilcli 
are recorded, the former os “an 
Imaginary wind instrument ” (a 
flee tins sense) and the latter as an 
“Indefinite nickname ” — doubtless 
from tho character in Ballyhoo. I 
accepted the immediate etymology, 
but what interests me far more is, 
what prompted die writer in Bally- 
hoo to coin tills proper name ? I 
assume that he did com it. for I can- 
not accopt that the name simply 
. came from nowhere, any more than 
that Swift’s Lilliputians and Brob- 
dingnaglans aiul Struhlbrusts and 
llouyhnlmms arc mere fancifully in- 
vented words, for every single 011c 
of them is sensibly derivable, the 
last of them. Indeed, being almost 
painfully obrious from Its pronun- 
ciation. 

It soems to me that the writer In 
Ballyhoo must have been ail excep- 
tionally ingenious fellow and that 
ho blended, not— the usual practice, 
as in Edward Lear aud Lewis Car- 
roll— two words, but three, begin- 
ning with zero. Thus: zero + nil 
+ nlc/t, a Yiddish softening of- 
German nichts, nothing, and nlcht , 
not. (I owe tills confirmation off my 
Yiddish guess to Dr Joseph T- Ship- 


ley.) Clearly zi/c/ii* would kvebec, 
awkward tn pronounce; zilch {JS 
Nobody conversant with s | aQK C /' 
lave overlooked its healthy on* 
herein tendency rn ease tl-i nrw.. * 
elation of difficult words P Un ' 
Sent'imicully • and phonetically 
therefore, zilch => nothine + 
nothing + nothing ; which, il 
feels obliged to admit, is remind 
niBly emphatic. For once, ingenuity 
aided by intelligence nnd r aodicui, 
of knowledge, has succeeded 
“1 hough puzzling, ... not beyond 
all conjecture.’' 

_ ERIC P/lRTRlDGF.. 

Thornccroft, Land score, Newtun 
Abbot, Devon TQ13 7L\. 

Palestine 

Sir, — 1 never expected mv book 
An^Io-Arub Relations end the 
Question of Palestine 1914-1921, to 
bo welcomed by an ardent Zionist 
or a narrow-minded Briton. D. [\ 
Watt in his review (October 61 
seems to be a spokesman for borTi 
these positions, tor he dislikes my 
documented exposure 0! the intoler- 
ance and intrnnslgonco of Zioukm, 
and of the dishunosty and oppor- 
tunism in British dealings with tho 
Arabs. He does not question nny 
of the facts In the book but dis- 
putes my undemanding nf them in 
Ian gu age chat docs him no credit. 

Without n word about the con- 
tents of the book or the original - 
British sources upon which it is 
based he confines liimself in two 
short paragraphs to passing sum 
mnry judgment with arrogant assur- 
ance. I do not know with whit 
authority be speaks: I bBvo seen 
no works by him in the same field 
My opinion of his judgment .oiuhi 
to cancel his of lite book. WjM 
remains is tho book itself. Thf 
first edition appeared in October 
1977 and was exhausted by May 
this year. The volume of orders 
persuaded the publisher to Issue 1 
second edition which Is now out. 
Obviously academic historians ind 
intelligent readers all over un 
English-speaking world did nor 
share D. C. Watt’s opinion, and J 
nm confident that they will wf 
share it now. A ^ TlflAW 

7 Cranbrook Drive! Esher, Surrtj- 

Carlos Fuentes 

Sir,— Your renders 
know that Carlos Fuentes j iuw 
La Cabeza tie la reviewed o> 

October 13, will be published by ® 
in a translation by Margaret . Sdyo* 
Peden noxt January ■tinder die «■ 

of The Hytlra ROSENTHAL. 

Martin Sockor nndWarburg^ 
54- Poland Street, London Wlv 3w- 


Carstairs 

1 Family Web 

!*«• of India 

,y p p. John Murray. £5.95. 


iin h Hobson has already shown 
to be a woman of courage, 
uprise and boundless curiosity 
Vil people in other cultures. 

an intrepidity worthy of 
tT, Stark exploring tlie Valleys 
.1 L Assassins, she once travelled 
iLJdi Persia alone, dressed as a 
and wrote mi intriguing, tin- 
irfdited account of her adventure. 
? family Web describes another 
1c yiie into the unknown — Into the 
'aestlc privacy of peasant women 
frig in a large extended family, 
a South India. Here, there was no 
(Ideal danger, other than that of 
Uctious disease, but she hud to 
ttiffome formidable obstacles in 
Hr own personality as well as bi 
ibn of tne villagers of both sexes 
-s order to become accepted, as 
« ^ eventually was, almost as one 
M fix family. 

PiU time, die was not alone. 
Icnuse her first stay in the village 
rn going to be relatively short she 
ns accompanied by three inter- 
xecers In turn. It is clear that 
tkfaln a few weeks she had herself 
I’ded up enough of die locaJ lan- 
wj£ to engage in conversations, 
Enshe disclaims any ability to 
uofret a serious argument or an 
united interview without the help 
d her collaborators. AH this, 
lather with the disconcerting 
ba that during the early stages of 
Itntork she used a concealed mi- 
aupboDe In order to record inter- 
iien irith members of die house- 
MI, li candidly stuted at die out- 
at, after whicn she proceeds to 
dibit these human and technical 
w in reconstructing a vivid nor- 
nthe describing the events and 

a la this family of agricul- 
kbourers. Their only highly 
'tooted member, S. M. Bhadru 
to*, had made a career in the 
world, working his way up 
mht became the chief accoun- 
ts for the government-sponsored 
qncultural Co-operative Society 
* area, but during Snrali 
M«on s first s tnv in the household 

ini!! r Wry muc ' 1 ItB head, making 
tuiM important decisions, control- 
me finances and munacing 
wnsidorahlo debts. He (Tclc- 
MM tba supervision of dny-to- 
®7jfi«ski the fields to Ids younger 
Nanjoswtuny Gowda, who 
authority over tho rest of 
end was referred to os 

foda-l scientists in gen- 
"■ “ta anthropologists in pBrtlc- 


Among this week’s contributors 



Michael Balfour is die author of 
West Germany, 1968, and Helmitth 
von , Moltke (with Julian Frlsby), 
1972. ■ 

Michael B ax ano all’s- Painting and 
Experience in Fifteenth 
Italy appeared ii) 1972. 


Damns Farr is Director of the City 
Museums and Act Gallery, Birming- 
ham, and author of British 


Sculp 

ture’ Since 1945 , 1965. 

William . Fbavpu is the author 
Century The Art of John Martin, 1975. 

Bernard Frrgusbon’s book of 
pATKtc)[A Be pa’s most recent book is "poetry. Hubble-Bubble, has just been 
Moon’s Ottaryi.1978.- • published. 


Hugh Lloyd-Jones’s JJJK J ^ 
Myths of the Zodiac, 
llsthed this month by „ 

John Mole’s latest ^ 


0 f Our Ship , 1977. l 

Jeremy Noakes’s The Natl 
Lower Saxony 1921-1933 sw^rr 


We'll give 
3 good deal for 
lour remainders 

ijhw bound remainders to 
■1 With makes a lot of sense. 


David BlaCkbourn b a Lecturer fat 
History at Queen Mary Colloge, 
London. 

Philip Brady is Reader in German 
at Btrkbcck College, London. 


hard Freeborn’s most recent 
book is 'Russian Literary Attitudes 
from Pushkin to Solzhenitsyn, 1976. 
John Fuller’s latest book of poems 
is The Mountain, in the Sea t 197?. 


- _ . _ . . . K Jim i« »re jbm, wr* 


C. a IUI Ul 

111 1971, , a. ci Anil*# i W( 5 s dealin 8 With one of the 

' li i most trustworthy book- 

I s s' p^Awm's 'bookJ 1 country. We'll buy books 

.Slant oid World si & !!' quantities large or small, 

Dtanb Ravitcu’s most T^icru* i ( P dy ,^ u Quickly. 

It ^th n e*Rad£ffl tConteci Ron Ulyatl about children’s 

* ..i l^and’for all othor r a t«r,or:^ 


. ,v 1 '?■ -\h ■ \-.>y ; : -1'- 

■m\VjBl7lM .. .5=.- .-i 


Jban-Lou* BotreoCT is French : Cia-i 
.tnroi Attdchd In New York. - 
Patrick Carnboy is the audior of 
Faust is Musician: A' 5tudu of 
Thomas ’ Mann’s Novel 'Doctor- 
Fauspus\ J973. • . . ~ * 

Owen CKAnvrtCk’s recent books in- 
ohido. ; : The Secularization . of the- 
'Eurojpah. MJHd ‘In the Nhieteenth 1 
: Cedturp,' 1976, end Acton and Ola 
^etMie,' 1978. 

!GrM. - 

:ing 


;7 I.' 

■.»('• li 1 -" f.'i'-.vivji 

\ :p;O. Box is; 
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Yale University, 

Peter. Gay’s Freud, Jews and Other 
Germans was' published earlier this 
year. ' '• 

Martin Gilbert Is the author of 
mrwton Voluitios 3, 4 and 

Henry Gifford’s Pasternak was pub- 
lished, in 1977, - , ; 

Ronald .Cray’s most recent book is 


. . . ■ Ibsen} A Dissenting View, 1977, 

, . . , Visit- r - Mkhabl Hamburger Is die editor 

FriedrichAmder, 


al * ^T^'turar In 
Colin. Rubs is 8en«jrJ Lecrj m 
German at rite Univerray 
Joseph R^cwroris ^ 

The Idea of a Tom, WJ* . 
Hans SchmoW 
for Industry and naS 
for Penguin Books 

Just been published. ^ 

Davis Thatcher » 

Nietzfche ‘ . -^ci 

ptriJlidied in 1972, • ^ Qoi*‘ 

Edward m 

vUJe and Caltw CoWW f 

RiCHAiuy UsBORNE’anj^? 1 

is Wodehouse at Worf T; . 

d!- 7 C. Watt is 


5^4 


Galileo 
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ul.ir, the author dues uut hc-sitme 
to include Iter own behaviour mid 
personal read ions us pan of the 
narrative. She comes across as u 
spirited, wann-heiiried, somewlmt 
aggressive person, a feminist uf tlie 
present ueneration. Already in the 
Prerace she explains that her study 
m this family began as research 
fur a documentary film on birth 
control which her husband. 
Anthony Mayer, would direct, hut 
that her involvement in the life of 
the household led her to undertake 
a more searching study than was 
required for ihe film. Iler involve- 
ment was especially with the 
women of this extended family, 
particularly the younger women, 
whose lotnl subjection to the auth- 
ority of their menfolk and of the 
ever-cnmplainlnc “old lady” 
Ningamma affected her very 
strongly. In her account, the men 
come off very badly: there is an 
undertone of resentment and scorn 
in most of the passages describing 
the men’s privileged role: only the 
ill-treated stepbrothers Bhadre and 
Bnsave Gowda consistently excite 
her sympathy. Nevertheless, she is 
able to express compassion as well 
as disapproval of Katie Gowda who 
beat his already wretched wife 
Jaymnma because she had a succes- 
sion of three maile babies who were 
aJI bom prematurely end all died 
soon after birth. Here, as else- 
where, she paints a harrowing pic- 
ture of the prolonged miseries and 
the crises of despair which form 
port of the Lives of these peasants, 
who are desperately poor by our 
standards and yet are better off 
than many of their village neigh- 
bours. 

Some of tho individuals in the 
household remain rather dimly out- 
lined characters, sketched in like 
the background of a Rembrandt 
etching where Light mid precisdon 
of detail are concentrated on a few 
centra] figures. For Sarah Hobson, 
die personalities most clearly 
depicted are die young women 
with whom she formed close 
mutual relationships, and the nuc- 
leus of dominating, insecure males. 
Her rapport with die former was 
undoubtedly helped by her willing- 
ness to join them in their physical- 
ly exhausting tasks— grinding corn 


from half-pnst four In die morning, 
carrying henvy pots of water» toll- 
ing hi the fields— which occupied 


nearly all ilielr waking hours, nnd 
often left diem little lime for 
sleep. She ulso shared (heir lack of 

Growing pains 


privacy, sleeping .side by side with 
four nr five mla-rs oil the flour nf 
a small dark room, ami sufl'cied 
like rliL-m from fevers, from iliarr- 
hne.i, front lice in Jicr hair and 
from blisters mi her hands. She 
describes iheir lt.mkliips not as tin 
unhmkcr, hut as one who has 
.shared them, ami when a heavily 
pregnant young woman reaches 
term und delivers her bahv late al 
night, intended by her sistcrs-In- 
law, one feels that Sarah Huh son is 
unquestionably one of them, parti- 
cipating in the mounting drama, 
ihe crescendo of lubuur pains anu 
die amiclimax of ihe birth of a girl 
child. (In India, "Oil, father or n 
daughter I ” is u form of mockery, 
and am eng peasants male children 
are especially wanted to add to die 
labourers in their fields.) 

The account of tills delivery is a 
turning-point in the story, becim.se 
with her help much of it was filmed 
by die documentary unit. This 
underlined her dual role, as an agent 
of the unit and as a sympatltcric 
would-be member of the household 
in her own right. 

By the time die film unit arrives 
on the scene, the reader has conic 
to share Sarah Hobson’s immersion 
into the Hfe of tho family, 
dominated as It is by harsh rea ri- 
des and all too few expressions of 
tender feelings. These visitants 
from the India of cities and edu- 
cated people, seem to belong to 
another world, not least because of 
their relative opulence, which 
excites die villagers’ greed, and 
provokes sudden extravagant 
demands. Tjte filming was in fact 
interrupted by Manager Nanjes- 
wamy's withdrawal of the family’s 
promised cooperation until more 
generous rewards had been given. 
By this time Sarah Hobson knew 
that these rewards would not be 
fairly distributed, and uir ranged for 
a supplementary payment to be 
made secretly to the two step- 
brothers Bltadre and Busave who 
were usually denied their share. 

AmliropolngJsts tend to scorn In- 
vestigators who stay only s 
short time in tlie fleQd instead of 
one nr more years, end those who 
rely upon interpreters. They devote 
long hours of study to noting facts, 
observing behaviour and gathering 
statistics, and then bake their field 
notes home and, as one of them 
hai put It, “take the life out of 
them” in ihe process of analysing 
tlieir data. This reproach can cer- 


By H. R. Schaffer 


, London EC4A1/^D. 


DOR I A PILLING and MIA KELLMER 
PRINGLE t 

Controversial Issues in Child 

Development 

424pp. Paul Elek. £8.95 


Child rearing has in the past been 
regarded as one of those things 
parents do instinctively and without 
instruction— an art rather man a 
science, to be practised at Will by 
tlie individual In conformity with 
his own personal preferences and 
intuitions. But no burner; rite era 
of Drs Spock and Bowlby has been 
with us for some time, and though 
there are still many who regret the 

change, the contribution— already 
considerable— of scientifically ob- 
tained knowledge of child develop- 
ment has inevltobly, . and on the 
whole for the better, changed life 
for booh children and their parents 
and teachers. 

The path to knowledge is, how- 
ever, never a smooth one, especially 
so when dealing with a subject ,as 
complex as human nature. Contro- 
versies abound: nature or nurture, 

b»»* ” j*?* 1 * S”.,?. 1 : ssfis 


prossive job In mastering the exten- 
sive literature, and oven more 
impressive Is die way ill which she 
sensibly reconciles contradictory 
findings, cautiously draws - conclu- 
sions from the mass of data without 
swnmping the reader with the data 
ihcmselvos, and then points (ho way 
for the application of these find- 
ings to practice In home and school, 
Both practitioners and students will 
find diis part most useful) It Is 
reassuring to find that, despite its 
brief existence, the scientific study 
of child development can yield 
some flrmly established conclusions. 

Preceding the detailed account of 
these findings'll an overview, con- 
tributed by Kelinter Pringle.- It Is 
a pity that this did not follow tlie 
main part of the book, for it is not 
6imply a summary but an evaluation 
that is often highly subjective. Had 
it followed the rest of the book 
the reader could jnore easily have 
made up his own mind Instead of 
• being ininiediotely ■ steered towards 
certain rather ' controversial cbn- 
oluaiohs and recommendations. Dr 
Pringle’s devotion- to full-time 
mothering in the early years., in 
particular, is out pi stop with such 
findings as the ef' 
and intellectual development 


ladings as the effects on the social 
intellectual development of 
children in day care ana the high 


effect of sharing me cere « £•£££ 
children, _ (he father's .role in_Ae 
family, the influence of -the teacn 
eris expectations on pupd 
a nee, and the nature of- phy« c al » 
intellectual, and social ^advantage; 
,far the 1 

comprises a- jwnuqu - ««*- ^ 
literature on : these twrif* - . 
lously undertaken, highly inforpift-. 

. rr J . 11 ^ 4 - 
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t.i inly nul be Iil-IJ iiKiihihi Sarah 
Hulr, on. JliL-re is .in immediacy 
uliuiit her dcicriplioni, due in part 
tn lK-r willingness tn include her 
own pciiuiKii read inns, whcllicr 
ihesf nre of pleasure or of friistru- 
linn. Her willingiiLNs mn tu ciMicual 
lu-r omul inns, even in ( lie point of 
tears, nation bieil ly helped her tu 
win acceptance ou the part nf her 
iiiforni:«ms; uml she is refreshingly 
fr.mk a bn m the liiiiiiations uf suen 
numerical dalu as she tried to 
obtain. A number uf illusiroiimis 
remind us nf the willingness of 
villagers to give such inf or mat Inn, 
and of the enormous discrepancies 
between what she is told by dif- 
ferent informants. She is frank 
also n bout life impact ul' an out- 
sider like herself upon these poor 
people; tlieir constant requests for 
gif is and (heir lack of concern 
when these arc not forthcoming, 
and her own profound sympathy 
with the wretchedness of some 
members of the housohold. Slic whs 
moved to intervene, taking 
Jaynmma to a hospital in Banga- 
lore in die hope of ending ner 
series of premature births — am) 
ihen, to appease the “old lady’s” 
jealousy, taking her And nno or lwo 
others ulso for their first visit to 
the city. 

Sho came hack to the village a 
year Inter for u four-week stay, 
bearing gifts for everyone in tlie 
house ; but she found that iu the 


iuiL-ivoi 1 li l 1 joint Tamily li.ul imiler- 
gi»nt division, each of i lie bKiiheis 
icceiviiig liis 'Imre of iliu pmpci- 
a ml of the nuissivc iuail ut 
ilvliii. Thu ivtmieu iiuw wrrkL'il 
supuratcly, each in her sect i mi uf 
the -divided hnusehuhi, insu.iii uf 
working together under the Mum 
discipline nf the Miimiger ami ihe 
uld latfy. 'I’he lire til: -up, iihlinugh 
lung nun oil red as a pnsxibiliiv, may 
well have been accelerated by her 
inquiries into the crop yield-.,' ninr- 
ket prices nr. A iJie beeping of 
iicci unis: it wus pi-ecipiiatcd hy ; 
strike cm the parr nf iliree able- 
luidicd workers in lire fields, ILuna, 
Bhadre and Oa-ave Gowda win* wen- 
dissatisfied with the way iliat ihe 
Manager and S. M. Bhadre Gnwda 
handled the fumily’s affairs. 1 he 
change seemed for the worst, be- 
cau*e communal work was no longer 
possible. Tl.'e brothers had won inde- 
pendence but with it a legacy of 
debts. Some of the women were un 
the verge of d<ftpair : although 
Jayamma now had a healthy baby 
girl, her husband treated bor more 
brutally than ever, and rlii.s svus 
also the lot of Lakshmi, married tu 
i lie poorest of them all. Tu spite nf 
this, the return visit had many 
happy moments. Sarali Hobson was 
given hospitality in each .'.mull 
household in turn, and again rouk 
pnrt ns host she could in the 
women’s daily chores. In conclud- 
ing, she shows a vivid nwareue^ of 
die harshness of her friends’ lot, 
nnd u meusure of their acccpimice 
of the need to endure in order to 
survive. 


incidence of depression among 
women Imprisoned in suburbia. Tlie 
family, does matter, but - hardly In 
the all-or-none fashion suggeqtefl 
here. Similarly With she effects of 
early experience ou the child :• the 
Freudian idea that ah experlcuce, 
just because it Impinges on a child 
in its early years, lias irreversible 
effects on Its personality Is no lon- 
ger tenable In tjte light of a con- 
siderable body of recent evidence. 
It is a plty.thac these controversial 
issues are being treated so contro- 
versially, here i /Tf tho reader- merely 
wants^me lively reading this part 
of.itbe ■bo^lf Tpay be .fun; If he 
requires some sober hi form a don -so 
that he ran make UP his own mind 
he imd bettficitiirn (tq. the. latte a 
part: of riie’ book. 1 * • " v ■ ‘ 
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Major titles now available 
in the outstanding series 

Twentieth 
Century Views 

Eiicli volume in this unrivalled aeries presents the 
beet modern commentaries and critical opinion on a 
major writer. There are over 100 volumes in the series, 
with contributions front an impressive range of 
distinguished contributors, such as W, H. Auden’oiv 
Dickon's novels and George Orwell on Arthur 
Koestlev. 

30 popular volumes now available 
in low-priced p a jierbacks at £1.75 each : 


Auden 
Samuel . 

Beckett 
The Brontes 
Byron 
Chekhov 
Dickons 
Donne 
Dryden 
George Eliot 
Fielding . 
Foi-atei’ ' , 

Hopkins . . ’ 
Dssen • " 

Samuel , 
Johnson 
Ben Jonson 
Marlowe 


13-050708-3 

13-072983^3 

13-083881-0 

13-109000-0 

13-128231-X 

13-208003-4 

13-218768-X 

13-220863-8 

18-274282-9 

18-314484-4 

13-32984^0 

18- 394G60-9 

19- 448811-3 

18-510354-1 

13-B10727-X 

18-558846-2 


Andrew 
Marvell 
Modem 
British 
Dramatists 
George 
Orwell 
Pinter 
G, B. Shaw 
Shelley 
' Spenser 
Swift. 
..Thackeray^ 

; Tolstoy 


18-036665-X 


13-588040-7 

19-647701-1 

13-676879-0 

13-807770-2 

18-808733-4 

13-884558-2 

18-870502-9 

13-012949-9 

18-924704-1 


Dylan Thomaa'18-019373-1 
Oscar Wilde 13-050478-7 
Virginia 

Woolf . . 18 - 962829-0 
Wordaworih i 3 - 905061 -X 


New titles for Autumn 1978 

ImamtiAmiri Baraka (Leftol Jones) ' 

47.25 dptb- 18 - 461302 - 9 , 

£2.00 Paper 13-461204-4 

Pasternak ■’ 1 • • ' 

£7,25 Cloth 18-6628^4-1, 

£2.50 Paper 13 j 6 52826-0 

! ' For further information on fcheg^ titles and our . 

. illustrated catalogue on the twentieth Century Views 
please write to Jean Brown at the address above. 
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GERMAN HISTORY 


TLS OCTOBER 20 1970: 1221 


1975. Finn cloth 39 < 28cm 


£1200 


£1995 


Art BoQk9 In stock from Collet’s 

PAUL CEZANNE 

A. Barskaya and E. Gnaiolyovaknya 

Leningrad, Aurora Art Publisher?. 

20Qpp, 40pp introduction. 50 colour platos. 32pp of notes on i tho 
nlai-on. Chronology of (ho arNsl’o Iffo. Ltd of oxhibiuona ol C«z- 
anne'o work from Soviet museums. Selected bibliography. Indices 
of paintings and nontoo 
Ref. SBN SCO 00257-9 
EARLY RUSSIAN ICON PAINTING 
M. V. Alpatov 

Moscow 1978. rskusstvo. Boards, 35 X27ctn., 332|>p. with 203 
superb colour plaios. 

Rof. 8124 

NOVGORODIAN ICON PAINTING 

V. Lazarev , , 

Moscow Iskusstvo. 1976 2nd revised and supple men lod edition 
cloth. 34x30cm, 44p introduction 77 colour plates. Text in Eng* 

llsh and Russian. 

Ref. SBN 8320 £9.00 

HARMENSZ VAN RIJN REMBRANDT 

Paintings from Bovlet museums 

Leningrad. Aurora. Art Publishers 1978. Fine cloth 34 X 26cm, 28pp 
Introduction 72pp of colour plates, 76pp of notes and bibliographies. 
Text In English. 

Ref. 826 8 £10.00 

SOVIET TEXTILES OF THE 19203 and 1930s 

I. M. Yasfnskaya 

Leningrad 1977. Kliudozlinlk RFSFR. Boards, 21 >: 1 7cm. 2?8p'p 
Russian. English. French and German texts. 

Ref. B432 £7.50 

WESTERN EUROPEAN ART IN THE HERMITAGE 
Pal tilings, Drawings, Sculpture 
Q, Asvarlshch, N. Kosareva, Yu. Kuznetsov 
Leningrad 1977, Aurora, doth, 34x26oni, 356pp. 107 colour re- 
productions of canvasos. 94 reproductions of drawings in colour 
and black and white, and 81 colour and black and while reproduc- 
tions of sculpture. Text in English. 

Ref. 8434 £25.00 


Complete catalogues available from : 

Denlngton Estate, Wellingborough, 
Northerns NN8 2QT 
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NEW- David & Charles Fiction 

THE EUROPE THAT WAS 

Geoffrey Household £4.95 

An anthology of short stories by b master of the art — 

‘1 wish tharo wore more short story writers like him, but it is unlikely 
that sucli a diversity of experience combined with craftsmanship and 
mastery of the language can often be. repeated.’ Joint Betjeman 
.’QcoEftay Household sets out to haunt, startle and wnylay and succeeds 
with urbane case.’ Times Literary Supplement 
THE BEST OF RHYS DAVIES 

Rhys Davies £4 .95 

Rhys Davlos has bcenpublislilng short stories since 1927. Tho title story 
of Ills collection, The Chosen Ond, gained the Edgar Award in die USA 
for the best short story of 1966. For tills anthology he has selected 
twelve stories which allow him to demonstrate *the lapses into disorder- 
llness of mind and hidden, impulses which provide tho best prompting 
for the tiny, concent ratod explosions short stories contain’. 

DRAMATIC -David & Charles 
First-hand Experiences 

FIREMAN! 

A Personal Account 

Neil Wellington . .... ' £5.9 5 

, A professional fireman for over 13 years, and li holder of die Queen’s 
Commendation for Brave Conduct, Noll Wellington is port of that ' 

, ‘silent service’ that Is tire nation’s frontline rescue and emergency 
organisation, Here Ire describes a fireman’s day — the danger, drama, ' 

• humour and tire sadness — and details many futea and incidents from 
his unique viewpoint. 

liFEBOATVC '• 


I. 


Ian Skidmore . > f ' £4,95 

He has received a standing ova tloa at the .Guildhall in London, and 
appeared on ‘This ii Your life*. Ho is not a film star but a man who lias 
wo rko u at Ills job - in Anglesey for half a dentiny and only recently • 
retired as active uroUontmwi with the Moelfro Ufeboat. Tire only man to . 
have won, two RNU gold medals, ho has much to say, in ills modest way, 
about the human experience as well as the seamanship involved in 
;savingUves. . ; t - 4 , .*• 

Charles : ... 
iNatural History - - - : - 

Alt) AND CARE OF WltD BIRDS 
'EditodbyJ E Coopfer aiid J TEley* . . £9.5d 

* Here at last is a thorough nnd knowledgeable book for veterinary ■* 
suf-gcons and miymmberi of the p^bUowho axe in need of advice. : i ■ 

. oaieen experienced oohjribn tors’ cpyer themes as diverse os tire legal < ; { 
aspems of sholloring >vfid birds, bhd Strudlure ,Wotmdit ; and lnhirl^T - : i :• 

>tdluiion Bndinodoni 1^ ^^el^pohbnjng and ott.;;- V 

i'njE COMPLETE GfJIDE TO COUNTRY UVINO 't ] : 

A 1 Plscursivc Dictionary • . z * > . j - . v - ■ : i" 

Suzanne Beodollifiicl Bnrt>aca Hargcenve^ C , . £d, 95 ; 

'A complete guide to coping with tire countryside ... flshpohds to funfi, 
hodgelaylng to the laws of trespass, sllOot ing tb plgkeoping/Here are the 
answers to hundreds of questions, inanjl basic methods nrtd rodpei, arid ' 
3n:cvery.case reference to specialist books iuid authpiltUs : for ; firithoC'. ,: . ; 
■ information and study. , ». v. .-v 1 * i 1 ■..-iL:- 

I . DAVIDS CHARLES* FflEWTON ABBOT! • :i = ? ■ 


Balladizing on benches 


Pistol politics 


By S. S. Prawer 


1. DANDER PLTZOLD1 (Editor) : 

Die ftcutllosc Muse 

Toxic, Licder und Milder zuin 

hisionsdien iiiinkclsimn 

2. 'i2np. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler. 
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Autolycus : Hera’s one to a very 
doleful tune. How a usurer’s wife 
was brought to bed of twenty 
money- bags at a burden, and bow 
she long’d to eat adders’ heads 
and toads carbonadoed. 

Mops a : Is it true, think you ? 
AutoJycus: Very true; and but a 
womb old. 

Dorms : Bless me from marrying n 
usurer I 

Autolycus : Here’s the midwife’s 
name to’t, one Mistress Tale- 
porter, and five or six honest 
wivos that were present. Why 
should I carry lies abroad ? 
Mopsa : Fray you now, buy It. 

Clown : Come on, lay it by : and 
let's first see moe ballads. . . . 
Had Autolycus, the singing pedlar, 
unrolled a picture on a polo ana 
pointed to Its graphic representa- 
tion of various episodes In bis 
ballads, lie would have been a 
Bttnkchdnger. Hie name, like its 
English cognate * mountebank M f 
refers to the bench or raised dais 
on to which the itinerant singer 
sometimes clambered to dominate 
bis audience more effectively — par- 
ticularly at fairs and carnivals 
where many counter-attractions bad 
to be combated. 

In Germany, such performers 
often worked as a family group ; 
one member of the family sang and 
pointed to tlhe pictures with a large 
stick, another turned the Hurdy- 
gurdy or played some other Instru- 
ment, a third went among the crowd 
and sold the printed oallads to- 
gether with explanatory or comple- 
mentary prose-texts. Tlieir reper- 
toire and style soon attracted poets 
eager to engage the attention of a 


more sophisticated public by means 
of parody, pnoiicho, imitation or 
variation: Glcim and Riirger in the 
eighteenth century, F. Tli. Viscbcr 
in the nineteenth, Urecht in the 
twentieth. English-speaking renders, 
indeed, imperially after S. K, 
McLean’s admirably researched The 
‘ Bilnkelsunc ’ and Bertolt Brecht 
(Mouton, 1972), will associate tho 
art of the BiliikclsilnRer mainly with 
Brecht’s work in general and The 
77irecpewiit Opera in particular. 
Professor Petzoldt, in Die fieudlosc 
Muse, lets us see die veal thing. 

The documents here collected 
and reproduced are of four main 
kinds. Leander Petzoldt gives us, 
first, depictions of Bibikelsiin&er in 
action which range from sixteenth- 
century etchings to a photograph 
taken jtt 193G. In the second place 
the book shows us specimens of 
the crude but alluring pictures to 
wliicli the singer pointed as he 
song: paintings usually divided 

into several subsidiary pictures, 
illustrating different stages of the 
story, grouped around a central, 
larger image depicting the principal 
character or the most affecting 
Incident. Third, and most import- 
ant, we are given the texts of many 
songs in tne itinerant singers 
repertoire, together with iheir prose 
accompaniments and woodcuts. 
Lastly, Professor Petroldt adds, 
sparingly, some additional material 
showing sources on which such 
texts orew and parortistic uses 
made of them. 

A brief introduction discusses the 
complex Interrelation of Bflnkelsang 
and "main line” Gannon poetry, 
characterizes the different loinds of 
material itinerant singers used — 
stories of unhappy love, tales 
of gfli-aetly murders and executions, 
disasters - and accidents, historical 
events, alleged iiappenlngs in 
faraway lands, rcOdgious pieces, 
prophecies — and clears away 
many misunderstandings wliich 
arise from a confusion between 
authentic Bttnkelsang (with its 
usually serious, conservative, 
rigorously moralistic stance) 
and later pastiche, cabaret clian- 
. sons, Brechtian ballads and protest- 
songs. 





Nfldler's satire on 
tion in the Bilnkchtogermk ^t 
Guckkasten-Licil vom 
Hecker 1 ’), he could have ^ 
readers much more help J 
contemporary allusions i cij 
end could also have said soraH 

R P t ? Ut T4 t8 fi mp ied re ^ eren ccs to Hein* 
rich Hoffmann’s S(r«ivi U ripei"r-- a 
work whose re ation to B&hJ 
themes and styles seems well 2 
investigating. When he reprinM 
extract from Anna Jameson’s v£ 
and Sketches at Home and Abroad 
on which the text of Se/tene (kith 
msterhebe (Oldenburg, 1858 ) (j 
based, he might have commented on 
tho way in which the changes tie 
German writers made take us a good 
way towards the Pratoco/j of 
Elders of Zion— In tha English text 
the Jews of early nineteemih.cemuri 
Riga ere " protected ” by the auth- 
orities; in . tiie German, they have 
completely taken over Riga and in 
lego! system. Here, In fact, Profes- 
sor Petzoldt's notes aro positively 
misleading; his erroneous informa, 
tion that Anna Jameson, the Irish- 
born resident of London ud 
Welmnr, was *’ American" deflects 
attention from the important plate 
she occupies In tile history of literary 
relations between Britain gad 
Germany. 

One gap in this documentation 
seems quite unaccountable. Why art 
we not vouchsafed a single specimen 
of the tunes the BUnkelsaiger used? 
We might, at least, have becBjhn 
the tune of M Ea wollt eln Mann 
nnch seinor Heimat relsen # -a 
sequence of notes which played net 
a baneful part in subsequent his- 
tory when ft became tlhe " Horst 
Wcsscl-Lied ” adopted bv the Nti 
Party as Us anthem and whldi a 
still roared out, even today, at neo- 
Nazi meetings in all parts m w 
world. It was not only the pound 
left— Brecht and Bfermafia 
SUverkrtipp and Degenhardt-tha 

R rofited from the art of w 
ineraut singers so well lUustniM 
in Professor Petzoldt’s anihol off. 


Playing to the proletariat 


By Martin Esslin 


CECIL W. DAVIES j 

Theatre for The People 
The Story of tiie Volksbtihue 
169pp. Manchester University 
Press. £4.95. 


There has always been a much 
closer connection between politics 
and culture in Germany than In 
tHs country. Marx and Engels 
wanted, to change the structure of 
society in' order to give rite 
-exploited classes access to the 
fruits of leisured living and 'fclviii- 
zatiop, namely, the finest achieve- 
ments. of poetry. As tiie Wgliest 
. form of poetry, according to> Aris- 
totle, was tragedy, that entailed 
giving them the works of ..Shake- 
speare, Goethe and Schiller. One of 
Hitler’s grounds for exterminating 
the Jews was that they were incap- 
able of ever beiug truly creative, 
le, of writing works like those or 
t Shokeepeepe, Goethe apd Schiller. 

■ : Poaitical movementt in Germany 
• have therefore always striven to 
| develop a cultural branch. The 
VodkwMwe movement, subject of 
CecU W, Davies’s admirably dear 
and concise study, emerged Ip 1890 
u omJ qf the cultural offtiioota of 
the Social Democratic ■ movement 
This was at a time when censorship 
and. revulsion 0 f «. bourgeois 
public vhad drawn attention to 
$he > revolutionary potential - of 
notuMiism, - the current .avaiit- 
aarde trend in drama,: Created It 
first . to support epectel matinfie 
performances of plays of that iik. 
the movement grow . Into a mass 
orgadlmion .af Social Democratic— 
and nonce, k was hoped.' workitia- 
ctoas-tiieatbcijoew; - which Mtift 
matg^y pot only produced ita mm'. 
perfor manCoa . but ’ efco, :-by -block-. 
■ boolctogw^^ 

wider' variety, of thwVe ricketa^W 
^riyea to its n|eqi- 


The often stormy history of tliis 
movoment which spHt and re-unitod. 
was suppressed by die Nazis, and 
re-emerged after tho war in a 
divided Berlin in a Western and an 
Eastorn version, is chronicled by 
Mi 1 Davies witih sympathy but also 
with sufficient detachment not to 
bo dnuvn into tho factionalism 
wihidi maw most German accounts 
of the story. Ho has thus provided 
not only the most comprehensive 
but also tha most complete (and 
yet concise) study of the subject 
available in any language. It is cer- 
tainly a subject wliich deserves 
attention : one has only to think of 
the adverse experience Arnold 
Wesker has had with his brave, idea- 
listic venture of Centro 42 to see 
how much he could have profited 
from a thorough knowledge of the 
very different yet parallel develop- 
, meats outlined in this book. 

The lessons of the Volksbtihue 
are by .no means all positive : as 
the membership of the organization 
increased. Its ideological commit 
mont tended to wane mid the .busi- 
ness of managing what became in 
effect a vast ticket agency (which 
eventually, owned its own theatre 
as well os selling, seats in a large 
Variety; of other venues) became 
mbre- and Wore Important. Nor did 
the Volk sb Wine ever really carry 
bigh-theatdead culture to tile broad 
Workbig-ciaag rotoses. In 1S65-6G. 
.for example, the. proportion of 
cwtsmen and manual workers” 
.among the new members jolnihg 
tiie West-Berlin Volksbllhne ■ was 
’ no more than 15 per cent-*— mid this 
• figure must 'have included a high 
proportion ;of “ draftsmen ”, that Is 
to say the’ vUry hi#tiy skilled seif- 
empldyed carpenters end 

oqiera Who are -small entrepreneurs , 
' 'tiian ^prodetarians in, ' the 

- Marxist sense. It; has,. In fact, been 
.. tor. a Ions' time now that the 
, Valksblihoe Sways . tended to 
attract, rhe. tob stratum of yrorklrig- 
ems people, namely those who 
/.'emerging'- frorii 
■ into 'the, petty 


lug-class culture: the culturett 

wlridlt die working-class «j®a 

being essentially the product ri W 
rulbig class. Hence, after all, W 
paradox of the most eriswatw 
and elitist of all art-forms, 
hnvhig become the apex wd pn* 
exhibit of Soviet culture, Mt" 


mention the adoption of the wj 
Hrs not tiie same fate overtaW 


X1RS llOI UIO S1U1IO *»•« , l . 

Brecht, tha leading advocate 
new Marxist, prolatatiw 
in the theatre? Twenfy4wo^« 
after his death he is 
front oE aolemn audic^i 
best Sunday suits kotii fo L J“ d , 3 
West Germany, a 
much part of an 
ture as Goethe and i>oon ie ‘ 


paramilitary Politics in Weinuir 
Germany 

iifpi). flloomiii’ii'ni : Indiana llni- 
’iri- pres* (diMi i billed by Amuri- 
Jjji llniversiiy I’liblisliui's’ Cimip). 
{£75. __ 

Jim A. LEOPOLD : 

ilfrcil Hiigenberg 

Radical Naiiounlisi Lainp-n.'jn 
,tiio Weimar Republic 
jHHP. Y?lo Hiiiversily £12.1,0. 

ioliimns «r men in uniform paudiun 
through the ^ reels were :i troniiiion 
[.wore of the political Inmlscupc in 
Wfiiaa- Germany. Nor were these 
fu/military formuiiuiis confined to 
right ; ihe ihreui posed by the 
fowailGiis of i lie ri.riu in the pn ;t. 
t.jr years hail prumpteil the left to 
i-ilttw suit until, by j -M l. ilicre tv.i*: 
feiidly a mujnr political party in 
ijrrni^uy which did not have n parn- 
i:iiitcr.y uiiir _ with ivhicli it was 
j.:0fiiitod, unite apart fruni llv»s«! 
units which r- maiitvil citinplcivly 
jnii>iio ilia iis. 

Ilia war, of course, j-I.iyed a 
pjlw part in ihi; mililan-.Mliuu nf 
ilCinuii -acieiy ; ami y-t all v..o s 
(mot result in kiicIi a-u npsiirg.- nf 
f-:,amilitajy uclivitv dniinfT the 
nice that follows. More inipni taut 
ijji uar i tie If was the nature of 
liie (joliiic.d ni It tire in wbirh il 
tKurrcd. The rout.; nf the p.ira- 
aliiary politic-, of Weinur Jay in 
ihmiifitaH/aiioii of pre-war Gcrm.iu 
wietv, in the fi i, ■iid-foe dii'lintinov 
tloolitlcs, onnninKcd b.v Itisinarcl; 
siih the Kulliirktiinpf iind the anli- 
SKidiit Libv.’, and reinfnrml by tho 
pttal ** cartela ” of the succeed- 
»I . sfiitoratinn. These sharp 
Visions and conflicts wore then 
iwerbated by rho experiences of 
tnev.ar, defeat, and revolution ; they 
Mlonfler took the form simply of 
WMJ polemics. Feeling their 
. Viivony momired by miliiant 
winir on the streets, the pre-war 
Msi took up aims to muiiu.iin 
Wr.pasUion. A.s .1 nines M. Diehl 
Mi it* "paramilitary activity bo- 
urne a sumiRRie for the 
unresolved civil war that followed 
to incomplete revolution of 1918”. 

The paramilitary units exercised 
raeir greatest influence during the 
Mus years' up to the eiul of 1923, 
PUjicularly , la Bavaria, (it tho 
w°il of fointiyo stability uftcr 
Jl. ^ were forced to como in 
®^ wlth a situation in triiich 
FWmilltai-y activities were mu of 
SSr. The politicid arena had 
‘ r °in tho streets to the 
WjJjticB, tho bonrd rooms of the 
?>}d the cammittce rooms 
the Reichstag. Yet tho paramili- 
leagues refused to dlo. They 
.desporately to intposo tiidr 


“^oatai 0 „ fi, e parties; they 
u dHro the plebiscitary 
tbe constitution in order 
^ouize opposition outside the 


IVh. ,._7 uiiluui: HIP 

00 t* 1 ® basis of par- 

^eS 65 ’ i? hey lor ? o, y 

but their actions 

to ns 



Hke to podnt to tirej _. 


proof of 


and df^!l^ bn k 0,w ' • 

Sr 6 ^foT '-*■ 

Bohemian 


' V Pr&?° Ve ifl d ohf-“ 

V He lias him. 

b,, X? number of German 
*« ^!r research Oils out 

^ffi'* dd,n * n . 1Dch th « is 

£-^rlni!?*^ lcw *0 the history of 
^.^S ^^atioiia, , Yet this is 


.^r U ed ,r °S^ 


to a combat league. 
-H.cn m combat leugues 

’VcH R i^ , ^ r ? vl , de , a bridge linking 
® oSf rJ °, d of 1918-1923 to that 
* ahnfltofc 5 t ^ le ? helped to sustain 
^ P 0 ' ttr izatdon and 
.TobSS^.^f 11 P rovltl ed such 
v coosnn. lo ^ cmcrcence of 
he ^ ed to 
lta 2unril^vl p ! e t0 Political vio- 
^lenSI M Clr ••ndbllitio* were 
blunted for them to 

•tobnt/i!.® ,vl&lcnce of tho Natl 


v *toqra- su 
. ;; thjy wprk5rtg 
■ bourHooisiet - ; 
,. £ vTh|>,Voi' 


yntu . w. . do"S 



™ bt's potoi}.tIftIavark- 


bacn. pmojv; « W« 
itive. 

*SfiifiSS5f <,nrf ' • 


•I-.' 








Tutej® ^ criticism' For" he 
^ lutes nwt e 2 ua *ly valuable 
Ure S fbe monoaranbic 
a P®«P®ctlre 
.. .^IMopment and func- 
5a* 1 HirotS?^ IBtary politics in 
1920s. the 
^.’SUbMantlol strd * welb 
-•V»- ' 




written c«iniriltiui,,n hJ ,i K . NMIll ljf 
VVcintiir Gcrnimjy. 

Few individuals made n mcau-r 
'nnirmutifiii i« Hitler's iniiiu] *.u c . 
cv.s than Alfred Ifngeitberg. N„i 
{'illy did Ins press and film empire 
help to influence the climate nf 
npiiimn in Gcimanv in favour of 
fxircitie rightist views hut he him- 
self played nu impnrum role, first 
in i he l.umriiing „f the Yuiiuk Plan 
referendum, and then in the nclu.il 
iippmnimeur nf Hitler ns Chancellor. 
In m;my ways llugenher}; forms jii 
■ tleal .subject for a political bio- 
.urn phy. His politico] career began 
wnh Lite selling up nf the I'an- 
Germ a n le.is'ie in 1891, of which he 
was u cn- founder: it ended in June 
193.1, five moil ills after Hitler luul 
tome In pmvLi, .Hid lie played a 
mujnr pan in rittht-iviug polti ic% 

■ Inoughnui I lie intervening period. 

Yet in other mspccts llugetiberg 
repre-.ents a v,-ry im.iunit'Livc 

-illbjuci for U hi. Ill'll phy. lie M-enr: 
to have had no initllcaunl or 
"iltural inleiesii nf any l.iiul. 
Aloof, '.tubbont. ii.irimv-ndiulcil, 
nut m .-.ay biemed, sclf-rle.lip'oii; 
nnd feprosv.-d, lie i tw mi>lc-<i a 
ciiaiarii.-r from thu pages of llein- 
rii.li Mann, a uv.rpod |-.rriiluei „i 
llie warp'.-, | society of Impel ial 
Germany. His ih-i '.oiialiiy Hindu him 
niisnited for ilio linn-lij-hi ; he w.,s 
i'.ree mil irmly an npi-ramr I n.-li i iicl 
the scenes. ' Imyiio! poliiical InfJu- 
••lire llirnn-;h Ids cimtrul of news- 
I'-.ipers mill ilniiatinns to ptiliiira) 
I'urtios. II is piobk-ms beg,, n when 
no fell ohligi.l m emtio in in tin: 
open in nrikr in stup ilw iruol 
in i lie German light inwards iniu- 
promise with the Itepnbli,. Fur, 
while he -itiVOeiletl in rupturing 
com rnl of Lite Nationalisi I'aily, in- 
:.li*ad of lYcatini; llie right-wing 
lilocl: which he luul envi.Me'.ud, lii.s 
infler.ihle persmiuliiy and polit ies 
only encouraged the fragmental inn 
of t he Gi.-umm right, leaving the 
Navis lu pick up the pieces. 

During the 1920s, for many Ger- 
mans in vhc centre and on the left 
Hugetibuig was n .symbol for the 
most re act inn ary and plutocratic 
form nf politics. Yet recent research 
has made cicur that it is a mistuko 
rn see Jfu“ t eiiberp. as the repicsen- 
i mi iv of tie! man indirnry in uen- 
eral or even nf Lhe Ruhr in particu- 
lar. For, while he retained close 
contacts with heavy Industry, nnd 
particuluiiy with the coal-mi nine 
sector from which he drew much ol 
tho cash with which he financed 
his press nnd political activities, by 
the 1920s ho was very much a 
maverick figure. Indeed, so far ns 
many Industrialists were concerned, 
with his crude tuid inflexible 
approach he had become u distinct 
liability. His role in the net uni 
appointment of Hitler I'cniuins 
cimirovcrsinl — purt of a broader 
controversy over the role of 
jnduKtry in the down fall of tho 
Republic. 

John A. Leopold’s very 
thoroughly researched biography 
provides much new Information 
which helps to illuminute Hugen- 
berg’s role, particularly during 
1932-33, but also throughout tho 
Weimar years. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, lie tends to nvoid the major 
controversies, merely referring to 
them in his footnotes. He comments 
in Ills preface that “the career of 
Hugen berg demonstrates the plum- 
listic bases of historic development. 
Nevertheless, I am sure that • my 
treatment of certain phenomena 
lends support to some Morxist in- 
terpretations of these events.” This 
Is not really very helpful, particu- 
larly since ha. does not specify 
which points support which inter- 
pretation, This is of course some- 
thing which other historians can 
and will do for themselves, but ms 
own failure to do so is an indication 
of the book’s rather narrow scope. 
In part, this restricted focus Is im- 
posed by the biographical .form 
which ho has, chosen, but there are 
also indications that the authors 
grasp of tho wider aspects of 
the situation Is not umys so 
sure • us is his knowledge of 
Hugenberg. For example, bis 
comment that "BrUpfog ; hoped to 
prevent, confine or modorate any 
crisis. Hugenberg welcomed crisis 
as a fiise to explode democracy 
would n 0ti T- think, «ow he ac^ted 

recent rosVarcb"' on ‘"V&f! 

chancellorship and ofhistii^oirs 
—at any rate not ®. er { n 

qualification, thus, while this bio- 
graphy odds much w our .knowledge 

Srthi Gerreait.rjght, particularly 
during the latter years of r the Re- 
public,: its narrow perspective 
significantly limits its. value. wltile, 
itslneiegant style makes jt 1®« than 
a pleaVuretb feW. ‘ 
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By Erich Heller 


Let me begin by quoting Theodor 
Foura tie's Years of »«i» Childhtmd, 
which appeared in 1894 when lie 
was seventy-five yours old — his 
great novel Effi Briest was to be 
published the following year: 

"It is not far from die estuary 
nf the Widue.in the region— roughly 
— between Toulouse and Montpel- 
lier, where the western border of 
the Gascogne meets the foothills of 
the C 6 vennes. This relatively small 
part of the earth was the homeland 
of my ancestors, both from my 
father’s and mother’s side. They 
lived in neighbouring districts, and 
because two profoundly different 
kinds of people exist within this 
narrow space, it surely is not sur- 
prising nhar * nies ancetres ’ reflect 
these differences. They persisted in 
inv parents despite the fact thut 
their families, long since, had trans- 
planted themselves into the Mark 
Brandenburg- My father was □ big. 
impressive Gascon, full of bonhomie, 
fnntasiex and humour, a causenr, 
fond of telling stories and, when he 
was completely nt ease, tall stories— 

' Gascon hades My mother, on the 
other hand, was a child of the 
southern Cdvennes, a slender, deli- 
cate woman with black hair, eyes 
like coni, energetic, selfless, a strong 
character and oF so passionate a 
nature that my father used to say 
of her : 1 if she liod stayed where 
she came from, the wars of the 
C 6 vcttnes would rnge to this very 
day V* 

By the " wars of the Cdvennes ” 
Fontane p&re meant tlie uprisings, 
ill 1638, oF die Huguenots (although 
li is wife was far from being n reli- 
gious fanatic}. Fontane rightly 
called Yews of My Childhood an 
auto biographical novel, for his 
family lind become to a large ex- 
tent German after Jacques Francois 
Fontaine, a Calvinist who manufac- 
tured stockings in Nimes, left 
France -in 1694 and settled in Ger- 
many. 

Fonteaie’s grandfather was the 
first officially to clroo tlie “ i ” in 
"Fontaine". He had a success- 
ful career at the courts oF 
the Prussian King Friedrich Wil- 
helm 11 -and Queen Luise. A con- 
temporary court diarist wrote oF 
him : “ A Ilerr Fontane, pointer by 
trade, has becom^ Cabinet secretary 
of the Queen ; lie paints badly, but 


denburg, birthplace nf his son 
Theodor) and finally also Inst his 
wife, who left him hecausc she could 
not bear the perpetuu! threat of 
financial ruin. 

One of the history lessons young 
Henri Theodor received from his 
father took the form of an enacted 
scene in which the father ployed 
the part of a flunk mail in a 
Napoleonic military detachment 
while the bov was the commanding 
officer. “ La Tour d’Auvergne ”, the 
son would call out, and father, 
standing to attention, would answer 
in his basso profotulo voice: "II 
n'est pas id.” " Ou est-il done ? 11 
“ 11 est mort sur le chump d’hon- 
netir." This, il was well known, was 
how Ln Tour's comrades, by daily 
repeating the scene, honoured the 
memory of the man who came to 
be called “ le premier grenadier de 
France ”. Theodor Fontane would 
never forget such instruction, 
neither its subjects nor its methods, 
and would come to detest the dry 
pedantry of orthodox schooling. 

The most moving chapter of 
years of My Childhood describes 
his last visit to Ids father’s solitary 
house in the country, when the old 
man tnlked about his school days in 
Neuruppin: 

“I was embarrassed sometimes 
how much more I knew than tlie 
teachers, except of course about 
Horace and tne irregular verbs. 
There was, for instance, old 
Starke. His hobby horse was Aris- 
totle, and what Aristotle had long 
since forgotten, Starke knew. But 
what really mattered, that he 
didn’t know. Our schools teach us 
the wrong things. Nobody will 
convince me that this Isn't so. 
People don’t learn wliat they 
ought to learn.” 

If this is a truthful report oE his 
father’s words, those about " our 
schools ” are at the same time surely 
Fon tone’s own. 

Napoleon and La Tour notwith- 
stauding, old Fontane’s heroes were 
not necessarily French. At least 


one was Prussian. In another pas- 
sage of Years of My Childhood — 
this lime it is u childhood memory 
— Fontane describes his father's 
living-room in Swincmtinde. The 
sofu was its most important piece 
of furniture — at least to Hie apothe- 
cary ldnisclf, who would lie down on 
it for his prolonged after-lunch 
naps (a habit Ulrat no doubt contri- 
buted to the failure of the phar- 
macy). Above tlie sofa there liung 
a much -treasured heirloom : an 

engraving with lihe caption “ Fiftd- 
ftric le Grand retouritoait ft Sans- 
souci aprfts les manoeuvres de 
Potsdam, accompagnft de ses gftnft- 
raux”. It was, apparently, a very 
sound sleep that was guarded by 
so dependable a warrior ; and young 
Fontane stood before this picture 
again and again, gazing intently 
into the eyes of the Prussian King, 
“ with a premonition, perhaps, that 
he would become my own favourite 
hero 

Napoleon and Fr£d£ric le Grand 
(In the King’s preferred writing of 
his name), France and Prussia, 
“ Fontaine ” and Brandenburg : 
there is nothing unusual in this com- 
bination — however surprising it may 
seem in other contexts. In the 
“ French colony ** in Prussia to 
which the Fontanos belonged it was 
commonplace. This French colony — 
the most important concentration in 
Germany of the Calvinist French 
expatriates, the Huguenots — came 
into being in 1695 when Friedrich 
Wilhelm, Grand Elector of Branden- 
burg, opened his country to the 
French refugees who fled after 
Louis XIV had revoked the Edict of 
Names of 1598. They were even 
treated in a privileged way and 
developed into a state within the 
state, culturally and economically 
prosperous and politically loyal. 

Fontane, who jokingly exaggera- 
ted by saying that every third 
Berliner was a Frenchman, 
described the members of the 
colony as puritanically stiff, earnest 


exceedingly negative impr«EA' 
lus first visit to Paris. 

Prussia bis true home In 

r 0t ? J 8 !? to celebrate 

Before his belated liberation at 
a writer, his professional career J! 
varied and insecure, k S 
quence, he postponed for five 
marrying the woman to whora hl 
got engaged in 1845 and often it 
preached himself for making £ 
life so uncomfortable. Whai.VeS 
was his profession ? One m« 
ask. To begin with, he followed i 
his father’s footsteps and was a* 
picnticed to several apotheo^ 
But he knew that this could not be i 
for life. He devoted Ills spare tin*, 
illicitly extended now and then io 
writing. He rehearsed every genre- 
poetry, story epic, journalism! 
His early belletristic produciiooi 
brought him the attention of sow 
of the literary celebrities In Bcrlij 
(none of them destined to auaia 
to the rank in German literary hi» 
rory that is now justly and safely 
assigned to him) and he was invited 
to join a literary circle, whlmsioBy 
called “The Tunnel above ih 
Spree ” (the Spree being Berlin) 
river). There the young anothetuj 


speaks French well.” His grandson, 
horn in 1B19, did not enjoy such 
linguistic distinction: Ins French 
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was poor. True, F onto He’s father, 
son oE the bad painter and his 
second wife, a Westphalian woman, 
was christened Louis Henri, but as 
illio amateur teacher of his eon, 
who had inherited but hardly ever 
used “ Henri ” as his first Christian 
name, he must have badly neglected 
French in his rather Improvised 
syllabus. Although the family pro- 
nounced their name without sound- 
ing the “ e ”, the French nasal 
pronunciation was heard only "on 
Sundays and holidays”, ns Theodor 
Foil tone’s son once remarked. This 
son, Friedrich, was to become his 
father’s publisher. 

., This sketchy! account of Fa mane’s 
genealogy seems worth giving be- 
capse much, far too much, has been 
'made of his ' purely ’* French 
descentv-whether in explaining his 
artistry or, in accordance with poli- 
tical Fashion, justifying his neglect. 

The fact is Hint there is nothing 
“ pure ” hi his family history. At 
the same time It is very strange 
that the most “ Gallic ” among tlie 
German , writers of tlie late nine- 

I silage put also with French! liter*-'. ;f ■■ . 

turn., It woyjd be useless to seek a 
, place Fpr him in a literary mode 
fashioned, by Stendhal, Balzac , and • 
'Flaubert; and this 'is 'not a matter - 1 
. of comparative Importance . but q& 

I • essential difference. The truth is 
; that Germany*^ first modern “Real- 
•tot* novelist before Thoraes Mann ; 
(wt not in ^ dtne-rfor well', yes, 
there were .Frey tag alpi Rnielhagon 
btid GutzkowT— but ih r'atak) would ' 
read the books of bis French pro- 
ilecOssnrs or •contemporaries, if he 
•read them pti all, jn Genhati trans- ' ' 

• , lotions, and this despite bis father’s 
veneration r»f Napoleon. Old Fop- 
. ,'tane, an apothecary, had a . love 
’df- ihe, k?l‘p»a,a , u 1 ' , 'the edyeri turons 
which i was • al : tribes siVe.. It ' . 


Germanic Snapshots 

for Gundi Kiibler 

Aged three , a page in gold satin trousers 
Is caught in a frieze : casual from habit 
The concertina breathes again and sings 
In the after blast ; the wedding breakfast 
Continues. 

one food parcel on parade 
At Adcock and Percival — squads of tins. 

And size 12 black shoes. " For a family 
The woman says, “ who are hungry and poor. 

They live in Germany ” 

Lake of Lucerne : 

In a pedal-boat a little boy howls , 

And an anxious woman calls from the bank. 

But the man releases one small trapped foot 
And pushes forwwd on his pilgrimage. 

Bent on reaching Triebschen. " 

Fafnir bellows, 

He moves like a juggernaut, Sheer gold-lust l 
Self-made monster I Yet his body contains 
Such wells of understanding , the sante veins 
Knotted with brutality. 

On the baize 

Mock 0-Level results. Mocking display ! 

’ GERMAN. Crossley-Hollpnd, K. 3% 

Advised not tb slj exam. 

j.;;p heart 

. - He weed's her ptcftff'el ipVe*^ Insignia, '. • • 

• Inscribed Steff i. Vei-gissmqinicht. No good. 

He has quite forgotten inert amongst 

The gwnpit spoil, sprawling under the suit. 

And reading of this in. controlled grave words, 

A studept fof the first time apprehends 
. Love's force, the force of war, and time defused 
By a poem. 

Wenamepine 

Seoce gedydon, pine seldcymas, • • 

Murnende mod ... v „ 

• . • Pns senger. in transit, 

Slumped in an airport lounge. He is dreaming , 

- You- con tell that, Links, associations?. 

77ie ?0ng sfaik and qomjnon ropfP flis' eyes film. 

He Vlllmake proper sense of this jourhey.-- 

.v f Kevin CrossIey^Hoilarid 


recited Bills fh'St ballads whidi ko* 
faithfully modelled oa die Genua 
classics of tlie genre by BDrger sod 
Schiller and Goethe. He was smtii 
esteemed «t "The Turner and 
through its members came to kou 
many literary personalities, 

In 1844 lie was invited by I 
wealthy friend to join him eo i 
trip ta England. During two md< 
in London he was in a state of per- 
petual enchantment and never quia 
recovered from it. Not even mod-' 
ing criticism of England's social® 
ditious, an indignation widespreti 
and culminating a year later » 
Friedrich Engels’s book otatwl 
wretchedness of die English PJ®: 
t» i-int, could damp his embusig 
for the country wncro he bresu 1 ® 
the air of die great world am « 
political freedom. Aidioagb he 
said thut tho Frenchman hi ^ 
was responsible for his style, tri 
Plauderton, the • causem, t&e o? 
versational lightness, no 
writer had any strong influence f 
him, certainly none that would j 
comparnble to the irapresgoo** 
by Shakespeare, Scott, Thaoen 
Dickens or Byron, leaving aside n 
role, almost as important U ®{* 
the Kfark Brandenburg, that mW 
years tho ballads of Scotland 
tho history and landscapes 
land and “beyond the 
would play in forming his lmag»^ 

He was to visit England. ^ 
indeed in 1855 it. spep»d \ m H 
might settle there JwgjSJ 
Six years before he, had aban^j 
his uncongenial and tedioiu 
as a pharmacist J ® 4 JJJjTii 
order to finance his ft 

even accepted n centra 

"Literary Cabinet , ,P^ nr »sj st 
agency for controlling o 

up within the p ^ ssi ^ h £ed 
the Interior. He "JJJJJjBef 
highly « reactionary am 1 hav! i 
(he would later refer N 1 ® acl jbj 
sold himself) despite^® j | 

as the Berlin corre^«« nt h ;- fl 
liberal Dresdner . " $ 

supplied the Saxon 
“horror stones” of tne j 
police regime which m -yjl 
rule of the honest and 
ppucclnn armv, When nr Ifi 


OI Hie 0«1 ■' nntinUP 

tane, rather . .4^“® “j^iocrt' 1 

• please those per aA-tAiW 

actively corinived « tne meW ber 
' police government M ^ ™ 
that censorship. 

If we , remember th® . ^ j 

played tlie' woto U 4 
Jin barricades *2, 

somewhat confused 

self described with -.*« 


comica — how 




, the beUs and r ¥gS fl «l 
1 ("all great ever 


stage pre 


perties ° 
fit was 
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fifteen years before in the point- 
Itu comedy Seven Girls in Uni- 
form') n »d filled it witli s" mod, 
powder that it became li locked 
ruther than loaded, and how in the 
midst nf die turmoil liis father 
arrived ami ih c two worn 10 drink 
cot tee in a peaceful garden reMuur- 
ntit— sf we rememher all this, with- 
out onuLtjng the less fitceiiius jnur- 
11 a listac canLrlbu Linus he made ut 
the time to ihe revolutionary cause, 
we can undersULiid why he earned 
the reputation nf an itnsichercr Ktin- 
tnmst, it politically unreliable 
cnonictur. But Ills love uf Prussia 
7 , , “ Bond Prussia ” — was un- 

shakable, and so was his admiral Lon 
of England despite the sobering 
effect Utat tho years spent in die 
country (from September 1855 until 
January 1859) had upon his initial 
enthusiasm. Again he had moved 
there in un official capacity : as tlie 
founder und director of a' Gcrman- 
Engiish Press Office, n Prussian 
propaganda centre. Il lasted only 
six months, but Fontane rbntafaied 
in England ns the foreign corres- 
pondent of u variety ot German 
newspapers. 

Years of uncertainty, restlessness 
and failure followed upon liis return 
to Berlin in 1859 ; yet lie gradually 
emerged as a literary figure. He 
began to writo his Watiderungen 
durch die Mark Brandenburg in the 
belief that this austere part of the 
German lands, with its richly 
aristocratic history, had not yet 
found its “singer”. The "song” 
was to become longer and longer, 
until in 1882 it filled four volumes. 
What he later said of rhe style of 
thut book applies to many more of 
his writings — as it does to the works 
of his Austrian counterpart 
Adalbert Stiftcr : 

It was my pi'oud intention to 
describe the seemingly most 
insignificant things with the most 
detailed precision and thus to 
raise them to a certain artistic 
level, indeed to make them 
interesting by means of tlie kind 
nf simplicity and transparency 
that appears to be easy but is 
most difficult to achieve. . . . 


During the years after his return 
from London, lie -also published the 
journalistic exploits or his n travel- 


some ” time in Britain, From 
England and Beuond the Tweed, 
but he could still not afford to 
become a “ free writer a vocation 
ranking in respectability. In- said, 
next to being 11 “travelling show- 
man ” ; and so, in I860, lie eventu- 
ally joined the staff of the 
arab-conservativc Berlin Kreuz- 
zeitiuic, a jour mil that Nietzsche 
regarded us representing Ilia 


k.r m . : , 


“German spirit.” at its most 
hideous. 

Yet FoiHimc later justified this 
alliance by saying that “ nil serious 
people who show dependability, con- 
stancy, character, and (I, don’t 
mind) a little funnticisni and ob- 
stinacy — that all such people are 
conservatives; the rest is nothing 
but quicksand . . Before long, 
however, his own conservatism 
ceased to be dependable. He felt 
"chained” to tlie Kreuzzeittmk, and 
in a letter to Ills wife — It made her 
apprehensive of yet another spell 
of economic instability — called the 
newspaper intolerably “brutal”, 
masking with Christian rhetoric its 
own " inhumanity And indeed he 
left the Kreuzzattwig in 1870 to be- 
come the drama critic of the more 
liberal Vossische Ztitwig. 

In this new role he, the descen- 
dant of French . Protestants, 
courageously rejected a play 
of the firmly established <rtid 
all but unassailable Karl 
Gutzkow on the grounds of 
the author’s crude anifGathoHcism. 
And although, in his vetry first re-, 
view, he had approvingly .written. of ; 
the patriotic depmnstratipns ,• won 
.whkh an 1 audience, chauvinistic- 
ally ready for tho war against 
France responded to tjhe national , 
liberation oratory of Schillers 
Wilhelm Tell, he later praised a 
decidedly “ unpatriotic ^ play that 
caused one of the most notorious 
scandals of the Berlin theatre: • 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Vor gonftffi. 
outgone. Thus Fontane The critic • 
helped® to inaugurate the Natura- 
list revolution in Germart drama. 

. Fontane’s work as i pride, jw d j y 
begun, was interrupted by his short 
but eventful trip as a reportevjo- 
the French theatre ot W, whew 

he was arrested in October Wtt . 

- He was suspected 
«ian spy, but soon released at tiie 
Intervention, it is said, of Bjanorck 
himself. In December of tlie same- 
y^ar he was back in, his seatinl *e 
;i Berlin;, theatre. - 

the Htierary product 
adventure. to Jreb Of any 
: chauvinism, so ■ much so that Jt 
became the first ^ oj 
»• to ’ be - translated wto kronen. 


IJiil In? whs Mill hi , 1 simply a mini 
ut iilLiiiiuif. Only ,ifu»r a brief 
;mtl tniL'iiiiiu-nuil ii|>(ioiiitiiic-iii ns 
1-ii-sL Si-cmary ni the Merlin 
Academy „f Arm did lie decide? 
Mint by cntild no lniigi?i- play imy 
pun _ in l lie “ tm.illy cn n fused 

inticli tilery ” of ihe stale or iis more 
or loss officiitl rcpreseltl minus ; ami 
only, then, tu iliu runcornus diMiiay 
of his wife, did he choose in ]m/nrd 
the career of an iiidepcadcnt writer. 

“The miivl-I”, lie said in ilie 
uiitunni of that decisive year, “ is 
my only soluce In rliese dUconsn- 
lote diiyfi. . . . Working nt it, I 
know for sure Mini [ cunnot be any- 
thing else but a writer. ...” The 
historical novel in question, For 
deni Sturm (Before the Srurm), a 
work nf long gestation, was hardly 
received as overwhelming promise 
uf great nuvclistic genius. Its sub- 
ject is 1111 episode from the uprising 
"•Prussia against Napoleon in 
1812-1. j, nnd its sentiments are 

religious, moral and patriotic ”. 
The author himself tells us so. Who 
would have expected such unambi- 
guously pious sentiments from [ha 
loyal son of a Napoleon-besotted 
father or from a writer who, uftcr 
his ‘prostitution ’’ In the service of 
the Prussian "Literary Cabinet” 
and too ‘‘ religious, moral und pat- 
riotic ’ Kreuzzeitung, had nt lust 
asserted liis freedom ? But lie also 
dcscrihcd tho theme of the novel 
as something more subtle and im- 
portant : “ A great idea, 0 great 
moment, breaks In lo very simple 
h «man conditions.” Tho delineations 
uf simplo human conditions” did 
not meet with universal applause. 
One Influential critic found it all 
rnther silly. Dramutic tension, lie 
asked ? Perhaps ; but only if ono 
is prepared patiently to wait for 
resolutions brought ubout by un 
outing in a coach, or by laying tlie 
table, or by retiring to bed. 

Certainly, such " simplicities * 
muy be too simple, but the theme 
itself, just us tlie historical subject, 
is reminiscent of War and Peace, 
end although clashes between the 
commonplace and “the great 
moment” are not new in the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, this 
theme, by virtue of his temperament 
and artistic disposition, is Fontahe’s 
very own, just as it was Chekhov’s; 
and there is something Chckhovian' 
111 this citizen oE tlie Mark Branden- 
burg, son nf the upotliccury from 
Neuruppin and SwineniUnde. (As 
tits incongruity between spectacular 
deeds ana mediocre doers, between 
the heroic scale of the suffering' 
mid the . imheroic character of the. 
sufferers, it, lias become one of 
tho most terrible themes of tha 
epoch.) 

After Vor dem St wm there were 
to be many more liavdls and novel- 
las ; -fourt een, to be exact. When the 
first novel of his newdv won 
freedom appeared Jit 1878, F 6 n- 
tano was fifty-nine. At the time of 
UnmoderbringUch (Irretrievable!), 
bis most accomplished novella, he 
was soveiity-three — and ills great- 
est works were still to come. 
Tills is very probably e unique 
caso in the history of litera- 
ture. Fontane's novel of adul- 
tery, Effi Driest , appeared in the 
same years as Die Poggenpuhls: in 
1896, when Fontane was 77. It seems 
both incredible that Effi Briest was 
written by so old a man, and clear 
that Fontane could not possibly have 
written it whton he was younger. For 


— W I 1 »■» J W MI'O— * I * 

in his younger days he was gSVen to 
voicing £Irin convictions and having 
“ opinions ”, different ones at dif- 
ferent times. Hie " unsicherer Kan- 
tonist” held no fae9ief for any length 
of time, and sometimes- not even 
the sarnie befliefs at the same 
apoment. What has been solid of him 
is true : that there is no protagonist, 
in (ho waiving wb rid of politics vyhh: 
could. hot look for' sitpport to due or- 
other of Fontahe’e many contradic- 
tory utterances. 

*' Tiie bourgeois is terrible ”, he 
would say, and gp on la praise. the 
proletariat for being incomparably, 
more genuine; mpfe vital end more 
truthful. . It accords with ttys— fat 
far dess with ’ the. . anthor of the 
poem .On Blsmdfefc'th'at.lfl wsccJbed 
on the to ptb of the iron Chancellor, 1 
whom he oply half admlred— that 
he. called ’ Gerhart 1 Heuptmrinu’s 
most •' reyolutiondry drama . - Did; 
Weber (The' Weakens); a "sp4ondid 
achidvoment ,, 'that Would, inaugu- 
rate " ft new epotsi ” in German 
literature. • But ne is offended by 
the crass social criticism of Turf 
geiiav and Zola, objecting to tiieir 
”• Naturalism ” because it is “too 
nessiitilsrlci w .‘ . But , as lie himself,- 
the . " Realist ”, ’ ’ is pessimistic 
enough, or at least extremely sce^' 
tical: r-With regard 'i.tp, “human 
nature”, one rannot^lirip -sirspect- 
ing : that -what he moans by . die 
pessimisai of the naturalists is .tijolr 
tdifdddcy ' TO l(>bk il?on ■ Ihe godd 


iimiiiii-i-t uf My Ip iis n violation of 
irm Ji. 1 I 11 ? truth thut comps to light 

Mi rrninli “ revolutions ” in un as 

well ill piiJjlirc A 11 cl ruvulutirms, 
lie writes, “Lire usuully iniliuiail liy 
Mte rubble, by .idvcnturcrs, 11 r |iy 
mud men ". Yet instuntly be cx- 
c Ut i ms: -Hui irhut would have 

l»ec u me of us willmui revol Lit ions 1 ” 
Ami ibis is tliu same ['on tan e whu 
Mime time before pronounced that 
there cannot be imp social order 
without the initbSL-s being kept 
iltiwn by feur or religion, by the 
rcj>in]en nf powerful eo vent men Is, 
secular or ecclesiastical: "Any 

itiiempt lu ilo without the great 
overlords of the world”, ho con- 
cluded, can sufely be regarded hs 
li living failed, oiuo and for all.” 

In other wurth, Fantnue was a 
burn nnvelist, even if dio birth 
took plije rutber late in his life. 
What, then, d iil tli-.- nrt of ilio novel 
and his tulvunciiig vent's teach him 
1 licit lie had mu learnt as a journa- 
list, as an author of travelogues, 
nor even as a poet? He himself 
rather naively believed that it was 
respect for what is rather than a 
hankering for what ought to be, the 
almost passive readiness 10 let life 
speak far itself rather than |*? 1 I it ' 
how it should behave, tu allow every 
character — no, not the right to his 
own deeds and convictions, hut llic 
terribly unquesii tumble privilege uf 
his existence. 

Fontane discovered that he was 
a novelist when after years uf 
uncomfortably upholding canirn- 
rfictory “ ideologies ” he arrived at 
tlie exact point described by Tur- 
genev, who eunfciscd tliat he ulways 
relt lost when challenged to say 
wit at lie himself felt or believed 
about rh is or iltat, without being 
given the drain ce of shifting the 
responsibility to ihe exchanges, the 
dialogue, of iniaginni-y characters : 

“ As for myself, it has always 
seemed to me that I might just as 
well, and with equal rig-lit, maintain 
the opposite of what I was saying.” 
Tiiis is almost word for word What 
one of Fonuine's most impressive 
and most lavs l>lo creations. Dubs lav 
von Stechlin in Der Stcchlin, says 
after having ventured a definite 
opinion : “ And if I had said the 
ojiposlte, it would be equally true ”, 
Wliich does not prevent the old man 
from being obstlnaicly and delight- 
fully sure ubom certain principles 
of morality. Still, it was Keats who 
said tint “ cho poetical Chmacter 
lias no oharactcr. It lias as much . 
delight in conceiving eat logo as on 
Imogen. WJitot shocks the vlr.luo.us 
philosopher ' delights tlie diameleon 
Poet ”. Tho “ chameleon ” in. the 

f ioet did shock Kieakegaard, for 
ri stance, taul — in one of the 
greatest inner dramas of literary 
history— To Is toy. 

Dubslav’s words in Der Stechlin 
are Fontane’s own: “And if I had 
said the opposite, ■ it, , would- ,bc 
equally true. To bo sure (his would 1 
bo incongruous and even perverse 
when uttered by a theatre critic or. 
by one responsible for [moral or 
political decisions — but- it Is r “ din- ■ 
IecUcally”, metaphysically” true 
In tlie mouth 'of one who Is about 
to become a vary . considerable 
novelist. - Is tills tlie ' Erkenntnls, 
the knowledge, that Fontane meant ■ 
when lie quoted Goetlie's saving of 
the goo 4 poet and -witter mat bis * 
works reflect not some vague and 
partial intuition, but the measure 
of his ftnoiojirf insight ? Is this 
what made the critic into a novelist, 
into n writer who said of his art ' ' 
that it was ** psycho graphy and cri-. 1 
tique” and, coming from the dark 
ground of creativity, was “ordered, 
pruned and trimmed in 'tlie sobering 
fight oE day”? Very likely, ft 
Was the Elrkenh Cm's— Turgenev’s 


opinions.'! These fire at all dmes 
mene fnagmeoits within the ultimate 
jiLstificntlon of the 1 whole — or in-, 
deed its- senselessness; (“Was Soil 
der Unslmi ” — “ Wliat on earth is it ' 
all about?*? — -was what Rohtahe’s 
soul every so often ntuRered to 
hseU.) - 

■In Effi Briest d-f la certainly 
Fontane : Iiimsolf speaking— or at , 
le&st the part of hitnscK - -tliat' ■ 


being protected by ■ the power qf • 1 
est«olltii?d morality. Yes, Fontane 
hUnself— r or ■ what 1 $ Heft of the self 
on tie it bag ivitShdrawii, leaving the 
stags to 1 the interplay, of opposing 
nurtures end cbhfnchom. But bus 
this self ev»r reaHy and. literally 
■wttarirfl'yn ?. Or Is speaking" like 
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‘Sheer counfry magic’ 

James Henriot £4 &s 

-—— MACDONALD AND JANE'S 


Bn faszlnferendoa Zeuonls der Ch'risiusvaralnung In vlelan Landern 
dsr Erde 

Gertrud Welnhold (Text), Harry C. Stichlond (Fotos) 

Freude der Vdlker 

WaJhnachtflkrtpp&n und Zeichen dar Chrialgeburt a us slier Welt 
Eln Bird band — fiber die Vie I fall, mlt der 

zum Schauen Menachen aua alien Vftlkern 

.und Slaunen ■ Jhre Freude Ober Chrlati 

Geburt ausdrUcken : aua Stein 
und Gebein, aus Erde und 
Rbide, aua fast allem, was die 
Natur hanjtbU formen sle 
Welhnachtskrippen und Dar- 
etellungen der Chrfstgeburj. 
Fachkundlfl kommeotlert von 
der Sammlftrln Gertrud Weir i- 
hold. Berlin, und melalerheft 
fotograflert von Harry C. 
8uchiand, bletet dieses Buoh 
elnan eo noch nla dagewe- 
aenen Uberbliok fiber elns der 
eeh&neten Krippensammlun- 
flei) dar Welt. . Eln Btioft filr 
die ganze FamtHe-^-eln leatilob 
und geschmackvoll auageslai- 
teter Gescbenkb'and. • 

1B4 SOiten mlt eivva 290 Fotos 
; In Ferte, Lefnen, DM 64,— 
Claudius Verlag MOrichan 
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Europe since 1815 

; ^ Gojrdoii A. Craig . ■ ; ; . 
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!Jhe> Getmati ,vers iorvwlll i e published id two 
; Vplviiti6$ titufer 
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iThe federal preference 


atiluLions Dt me epoCTt. ro uic.uma “ f F” hi r writiiik lake . m * wooded corner rS c* '■ - 

§£§86^ 


c iv ■ It was his intention thut differences 

the early Schnitzlerl). betwen “big" and “small", or 

Yet there is an iflipurtant « fioo d» and «* bad” were not to he 
difference. For while 1 -omane s endowcd w itln particular emphasis, 
sympathy and affection lie with ^yj iat mattered was “objective 
tradition, he fcnouu only too well reality *\ “the circumstances 

MS? .« »n5 a *i Fontana spoke with Stlfter’s voi 


dubiousness. Is this pure “and" Fontana aookewi ibm 

correct? Should it not be “and ^J ^ink hShl 

Tiii* micstmn he did not think nigni 


vith Stlfters voice 
he confessed that 
i highly of such 


of the province. “When in Icffl 
or on Java a mountain sp|| S !lr! 
and the earth trembles, the Stech. 
Iin bubbles up and forms f u S 
and yrbirpools.” In truth, the y.] 
and the people living by | t5 s ffe 
are capable of subtfer rcspoai? 
for put like this the lake's symSfi; 
role would bo too obvious. p 0 n. 
tane's description was meant f„ 


meiit ofthiria-tistic rank. .This ^ iff TtieST nii “ ” 

was certaudy not Sfv— or nor simply P sunnort to make an effect " Although the aristocracy in Fon. 

so-iu the enso of Foiiiuic. Hence SfrtioSSE HiJs aesthetic mood is tnne ’ s n *vels is by ho ■£ 

hi^ soct a 1 cri t ids ru is far loss u nonsonsicaf— as »niraune from hjs ironically critical 

vigorous than tbeirs. Afifuii and b. nonsensical as nild even satirical treatmeat-the 

again, it is as if me critic stood JJ { , ^much-oubted assertion (it ever more twllw '“ Idea of honour 

® 1 ■?,«* JSSi SSSB fsnus. upheld .by° n ffi 


rir 5 j r Yi= Bflsftsarsaaarast- 

fe* V “ ft 1- « H v»ni»b«« 


declining class, is one of his recur- 
ring motifs — it is yet trlie to say 
that he never ceased fondly to be 
attracted by what he regarded 11 
the aristocratic virtues, the cost of 


Therefore, with Foutnne, it is an be no classical literature — no Iliad, 
extreme victory of the novelist’s ao Ot^j/sAey, no Oedipus, no Lear 
art when a character who speaks and no Faust — if beets had hooded 
the author's mind (or sneaks what., the Implied prescription. Rather 

.U. ...If Knfnrc ' ' .1. n -l ' nil... 


From view. . the same natural law. There would “** ld el*ewli«re ftssociated with 

llieiefote, with Foutnne, it is an be no classical literature — no Iliad, „ , cctaiuly 

extreme victory of the novelist’s uo Odysiey , no Oedipus, no Lear; V e f*f cts upon the unhappy history of 
art when a character who speaks and no Faust— it poets had hooded' modern • Germany that tho grand 
the autltor’s mind (or sneaks what,, the Implied prescription. Rather *wan-aong sung by a burgher wrher 

was die author's mind just before were theV inclined ' to obey *? r , “ ,e . "nwslon nobility, per 

he wrote it). Is at the same time Niotescho’a injunct [bp that of great otec/ihn, is'aeparatod byonly * few 

denied the readers’ sympathies; things they ought to speak greatly years from the novel of the decliw 

when die author deflects the flow (even if one wishes for more mod* 5, l . ld tul Gernion bnrglicrdom, 
of their emotions away from the eratloit when it comes to the Zara- 1 nomas Manns Buddenbrooits 
man whom he deems to be in tlie .thnatrgn tope of, Nietzsche himself) » ' “ This is about all thftt happens 
right (or did so before the novel But What Fontnue vorv nroboblv In 500 pages.” What Fonlane said 


litfER LJPGENS : 

„ ln fange der Europilischcn 
giSSltik 1045.1950 ■ 
i-j yrt: jrne st K|ett. 

,/if the areas tlmt the relentless 
' yd march of the thirty-year 
should now be opening to his- 
/-i scholarship is tho early 
"m of the European movement. 
CM made lus great Zurich 
ihalUag for " a kind of united 
Mf" in September 1946, thirty- 
i y«rs ago. It was in February 
^Mowing year that the federalist 
“ 00 f the House of Commons was 
a (pi and in December 1947 that 
5uar MPs assembled in a Labour 
'Europe Group ”, to “ ascertain 
a positive British Socialist 
;«|m policy may be constructed 
a the prindpde of European 
•in* e group which included 
uhn Crawley, Michael Foot, 
[And Crossman, Hector Hughes, 
Maiming, Barbara Castle, 


yet another of those outbursts of 
middle-class, London-based inter- 
nationalism which are apt ta sur- 
face momentarily on the troubled 
surface of British politics, bubble 
• a little and then disappear without 
a trace. 

From Die vantage point of the 
i *5' Wlt “ Britain securely part of 
the European Community, with sub- 
stantial parts of British politics and 
of British relations with the exter- 
nal world anchored in Europe, with 
elections to a European parliament 
°P~y a y ear way, It is clear that 
this dismissal of the false starts of 
the lute 1940s will have to be evalu- 
ated all over again, both at the 
levels at which official policy is 
made and at the parliamentary and 
opinion-making level in Britain. 

This is equally true of the parallel 
developments in France, West Ger- 
many, the Benelux countries and 
ItaJy, the original six signatories of 
the Treaty of Rome. It is -true, 
too, of the movements in the less 
committed states of Europe, Swit- 
zerland and Soan din avia. Such a 
collective enterprise has, in fact, 
just been launched, with the de- 
cision taken in September 1977 by 
a group of scholars drawn from 
iy,* ' ~ 


Fiideraiiansidt’c 1915-1917, which 
deals largely with the ferment of 
unofficial amnion, is to be followed 
by Dar Aufsiieg tier Iicweaimg in 
acr Pnlitik 1948-50, the completion 
of which must await die 1980s, when 
;it least the British, German and 
Dutch archives for those years will 
be open to research. So (here is 
timo still ro reflect on Professor 
Lipgetts's first volume. 

It is, it should be said, set firmly 
hi the mould of Continental Euro- 
pean ist attitudes, nt least in so far 
as its treatment of Britain is con- 
cerned. Its concept of European 
integration is exclusively federalist. 
It has adopted the romantic view 
which secs Britain, torn between 


the pulls of overseas Common- 
wealth and Europe, driven by its 
past to choose die Illusion of the 
former and to neglect the substanco 


fifty-three ibig at the new European University 


right (or did so before tue novel But what Fontnue vory probably in 500 pages.” What Fonlane said 
took shape). It la. what happened . lmd -in. mind-' is that beloved — and in 189/ about Der Stcihlin he 
to Tolstoy— in a much more acute ut0 piaa— princLple of “equal poetic could not possibly 
distress of spirit— when his Jmaglna- j ust i CB » f or a u things, the principle * novel which the very old writer 
tloo and affection., compelled Inm Bfialiam itself. In this declared*— ‘ dreamt foe more than a decade of 


distress o 


“ This is about oil tMt happens 
in 500 pages.” What Fonlane said 
in 1897 about Der Stcthlin he 
could not possibly have said about 
a novo! which the very old writer 


to leave. to God tlio judgment that but happily never practised, indeed writing, and for which he made 
he himself, . in bis novel, had impracticable— -radicalism,' Foutnne many- notes. It was to be called Kt 
Intended to pass on Anna wcnt ao f or . w to question tKe repu- Likedceter and -would have ghne 
Karenina’s sin, In both cases this tat j on a celebrated Realiat for back into history, much, much 

rout of moral righteousness at the 0 f t j IB ep0 ch— Gottfried fnrthor than Vor dem Slurm, 

hands of the affectionate Jinaglna- Keller— enjoyed as a “stylist”. Of indeed would have boen set in 
tlon is oven in excess of that . artis- cour5ej he admitted, the Swiss writer times in which the writer's imag 
tic objectivity— tlio objectivity of dld ]mve «« style” in the sense thut native engagement was bound iota 
Nature herseU-as It has been stated he was UQBblc t0 wlte a Hhe thot stronger tlutn Ills inclinadonjfl 
with Brim brilliance by Scl open- would not instantly.be recognized acquire the Wstoripa 1 erud tta 
hauer: “ Nature ”, he said, docs u Fontanc meant “style” necessary for depicting them i u 

I not fio as bad writer* do when they in a different sense. Fey he wanted the early fifteenth century araww 


M lodependenta came together 
i da All-Party Europe Group to 
qa die federation of Europe 
At (he time tlie British end of 
enterprise failed. Ernest 
Mb'i great plan for a united 
tope, to be linked to the United 
tau In an alliance (anticipating 
a more than a decade the “two 
pin 11 concept of Nnto current in 
it Kennedy era), came to nothing 
ri the formation of Nato, with the 


W-TTC I to 


collection of UU\,UUKUI4) UllLLLOl AlIU 

unofficial, to cover the development 


Europe from 1940 to 1950. 


nature of die enterprise is such 
that it Is unlikely to bear fruit 
for several years. So it is worth 
calling the attention of British his- 
torians to the pioneer work of 
Waited.* Lipgens, the German his- 
torian, u4to is one of the moving 


of tlie latter. It makes the issue 
of a federated Europe far too exclu- 
sively its central theme, dismissing 
ail alternatives. And it casts suc- 
cessive British governments as the 
villains in the story. Professor 
Lipgens, it should be added, is at 
his best as tho historian of the idea 
of a federal Europe. He Is uneasy 

with (Ha nutlflna n ( nnlin, ■ onn 


s to nan of 

ideas, not personalities, he is nt 
least at ease with the personalities 
of the policy-makers themselves. 
His belief In the priority of the 

rnnfMlf mfllrAS him /lump* hia pnel- 


as bundles of developing incon- 
sistencies, only reconcilable by the 


Inconsistency is the product at 
worst of deceit, guile and 
manoeuvre, at best of indolence, 
stupidity or, as with Churcltill him- 
self, failing powers. This is a not 
uncommon vlow of history, espe- 
cially among academic historians: 
ate Sir Lewis Namier was wont 


As a iiisltirinii nf the idea of 
Eii rope nn unity, however. Professor - 
Lip&un* is a mine of informutiun 
und t-nliglut-iuiieiir. He secs the 
rise of (lie idea, the progress of 
which unions the various strands 
of European rtsistiuice to Hit let* he 
documented in an earlier volume, 
Eurnpa « Fdderat i onspldne der 
\ Viderst i mdsbeioeg un gen, 1 9-10-1945 
(Munich J9GS), as the reaction of 
Europeans conscious of the unique- 
ness of their own culture to the 
rise of the superpowers, the Soviet 
encroachment on Eastern Europe 
and the catastrophe which the de- 
s true t ion wrought In the last Euro- 
pean civil war brought upon Europe 
even at the moment of liberation. 
He deals briefly with the European 
movement of the inter -war years 
1917-19,- and of the disasters that 
were to come; and lie shows how 
tho idea took strongest root where 
European totalitarianism had most 
triumphed, as a roaction against that 
upsurge ot the worst side of Euro- 
pean political society and tradition. 

From this lie traces the presence 
of strong European federalist groups 
In 1945 in Italy, Switzerland, France 
and The Netherlands and Its onrly 
stirrings 4n occupied Germany. Ho 
shows liow it grew In strength os 
the wartime cooperation between 
the superpowers steadily degener- 
ated In the year between Potsdam 
and the Paris peace conference, and 
the idea of Europe as a third fi 
between what looked perilously 
die progenitors of a new world war 
in which even the ashes of Europe 
would bo consumed, grew and deve- 
loped with conferences nt Her ten- 
stein, Luxembourg and Basle. And 
he shows how Churchill’s great call 
for European unity at Zurich, trans 
formed these first stumbling move 
ments into & flurry of activity. He 
ends with tlie foundation of the 
international coordinating commit- 
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reaction ami the fnun tint ion of I he 
Cimiinfiuin. A number nf diuiun! i'»ns 
itru however largely niiv.iiig: that 
of the military (he omits the for- 
mal ion of the Brussels Treuiv nf 
March 1948 entirely front the skele- 
ton to his second volume); rh:ii of 
the German problem ns seen from 
London and Paris; that of United 
Slates power as seen fi om Lon (km 
and Paris ; that of overseas empire, 
for Britain was by no means (lie 
only Europenn power with an evolv- 
ing overseas empire Jji which 1-lura- 
pcait settlers played a major rule ; 
and finally that of economic weak- 
ness and lack of capital, tho major 
barrier B&vin pleaded again and 
again to the adoption by Britain 
of that leadership of Europe so 
often urged upon him. 

Much more could be said ; but 
not now. But to illustrate Bevin’s 
vision hf European unity, it is worth 
quoting from ■ his message to tho 
Am erica us of January 1948, printed 
in a volume of American diplomatic 


Ajucricuns of January 1948, printed 
in a volume of American diplomatic 
documents not available when Pro- 
fessor Lipgens completed his first 
volume; 

Tt is not enough to reinforce 
the physical barriers which still 
guard our Western civilization. 
We must also organize and con- 
solidate the ethical and spiritual 
forces inherent in this western 
civilization. . . . Tills in my view 
can only be done by creating some 
form of a union in Western 
Europe . . . backed by the Ameri- 
cans and tho 


1 believe therefore that wa 
should seek to form with the 


I sTh i nlT) irW. TiTTTJ rTTiTWiTIT* ■» ini 


Dominions a Western democratic 
stem comprising Scnndinavla 


■ r - r. . V j • rir* 


Greece and possibly Portugal. As 
soon as circumstances permit we 
should, of course, also wish to in- 
pain and Germany without 
whom no Western, system, can be 
complete. . . . I behove, therefore, 
that the moment is ripe for a con 
sojldatdon of Western Europe. • . . 
We in' Britain can no longer stand 
outsldq Europe and insist that our 
'problems and positions ore quite 
separata from those of our Euro- 
pean neighbours 

Hie policy | have outlined will 
require a lead from us . , whae 

r called a spiritual union of die 
West. ... 
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to what he says l ’ ” ■_» ^ ■ „ • , 

.Fdntane, • ip his . eil E^K“U d ?. . <ould possibly bo achieved by <n 
modest way, . s tylo, Fontqne hi tnsolf would be t! 

this.. Do listen to Inustettons arch-sinner. It has - even boen sold 
words, he scorns to mv, but don i t b an admirer 0 f Fontnne’s-^tb 
like him. (Thomas Matin, who In jjfj novel Dar Stechlin (lie W 


asics ot tne audio rs manner. , — ^ ^ N«rt under tl* 

If this were so, indeed if tills loa^ersliip of Klaus StDrttbeVsr.’ 


instru mauta tlon 



Fontano tone 


In the- sixteenth chaj 
Fontane’a Years of Mp Cr 


PKnmp.j easily exchange many rojes without H ,i old n 
inter of. affecting the organization— or . pis- dons of 
niki/iooii, organlzaticnv-ot the work, This iV in Years 


drums would probably hrtve _ 
of into their own. This, .at-. «*«!*» 
! )y what the pktii- siiggt>9ts-;_BiJt JJ 
W Rests even mor 
•ot an old tmut to 


Yepn of Mp 


- ; during., that excursion > into • the'' not time. For the characters of =thc • , ' j r: . 
l future which tells' of the -son’^ ).as.t. novel a ro: far from iSrdlstlnguUh^ . f e . ■ 

■ -vlidt to ills fathori thdre ' Occius “ ‘ able s -their ' charactorlstirR - are the boys tml 0 . 


•visit to 
a scene 
whole 
in m 


his fathori tbdre occiu;s ; able ; -their/ characteristics ■■ ace l "fi 
which is not only/ like the, merely subdued for. the, sake of (Heir , mUnue, lie wwii 
ply piovrng but, ' nairmodizatloti. * . where Stbrtebej 


.» were supposed t 
lyiprg In 
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A poet in purgatory 

By Michael Hamburger 


Latin. Vol 6 of the *d< h v 
inc MUioR, 

lum* 
toiu 

a complements^' wiiijfj 

readings and nj tes J 0 m h °* 


ins Holder I in's letlerst^ uV 

7, containing bioannh- i 
m .W «c edited bv & Vi’ 1 
with a thoroughness 


i Rimmcii H0L.nKni.iN : 

Siimlliche Wci-kc 
Grusse SluLtgarcer Ausgsbc 
General editor: Friedrich Beissner 
Volume 7, Part 3. SGSpp. DM130 
Volume 7, Part 4. 378pp. DM98 
Edited by Adolf Beck 
Stuttgart : Kohlhammcr. 

Siimlliche Wcrke 
Frankfurter Ausgsbo 
General editor: D. C. Battier 
Volume 3: Jambische imd hexaine- 
trisdhe Foiunen. 261pp. DM80, 

paperback DM55. .• , 

Volume 6 : Elegien und Eiugrumnui. 
319pp. DM70, paperback DM48. 
Frankfurt : Roter Stern. 

HSidet'Ifn-Jaiirbiich 1975-3977 
Edited by Bernhard BOschensteiii 
570pp. Tiibingeu : J. C. B. Mohr. 


Complete editions of the works of 
Imaginative writers, often running 
to many volumes, continue to be a 
feature of West German publishing 
that contrasts sharply with trends 
in die English-speaking world. The 
scale, scope and reliability of such . 
editions are bound to vary from 
case to case; but the principle 
itself is maintained not only for 
authors generally acknowledged to 
be of da$sie 'Status but for distln- ' 
Hulshpd -’admbrft of our time. One ' 
instance that springs to mind is the' 
f6dr-volume'oaJtioi> of. the works of 
GUutcr vEtehj ‘ including previously 
unpublished or .uncollected' - writ- ' 
iiigs, that appeared in .1973, die 
year folbwing that of -thti Author’s; 

may - not have quamied' as-' a - pchol- ; : 
arty or ' :ctMc^A edraon' 1 i but its 
' Us-.'wehded ^i tife’deecrtp- - 
n&nu&Otipts hdd bb variant 

s. English- 'and 'American . 

readers -could . be 'kept 
decades for sua edition o 
* 


ure clnsoJy allied ill some of these 
enterprises; so closely that it nmy 
prove impossible to satisfy the one 
without falling into the other. 

The completion last year of the 
Crosse Stuitaarter Ausgube of Hoi- 
derliu’s works in fourteen large 
and handsome volumes might have 
received more attention than it did 
but for a controversy over editorial 
procedures and assumptions set off 
in 1975 by the challenging intro- 
ductory volume to yet another Htil- 
derlin edition, the Frankfurt 
edition now in progress.. The dif- 
ferences between these two edi- 
tions have bean touched upon in a 
review (T7.S, March 12, 1976 J af 
that introductory volume. Since 
they apply mainly to the presenta- 
tion and evaluation of Holderliii’s 
successive drafts, particularly o! 
poems never published by him in 
authorized and definitive versions, 
or recast yet again after what 
would seem to have been such pub- 
lication, they need not and cannot 
be token up again here. The con- 
troversy is likely to continue for 
yea rs, an d each vol uni c of the 
Frankfurt edition will raise ques- 
tions specific to the texts It con- 
tains. 


The current issue of the Holder- 
lin-Jtihrbttch, a triple number 
covering the years 1975-1977, in- 
cludes minute analyses of the texts 
established in Volume 6 of the 
Frankfurt edition, containing the 
elegies and epigrams, as well as 
indications of the basic differences 
and conflicts between partisans of 
the two editinns. Slight modifica- 
tions of editorial practice are 
apparent in the subsequently pub- 
lished Volume 3 of the Frankfurt 
edition, which came out last year ; 
but it is the free verse " hymns ” 
and fragments that promise the 
most drastic departures from the 
text established Dy the late Fried- 
rich Beissncr in the Stuttgart edi- 
tion. 

The four parts of the concluding 
volume of tfie Stuttgart edition, in 
any case, are of a biographical 
nature, and the questions they 
raise are of a different order. The 
four volumes devoted to tile poems 
and critical apparatus to the 
poems, on the other hand, first 
appeared as long ago as 1943 and 
1951. This space of thirty-four 
years between the publication of 
the first and last volumes— a sup- 
plementary volume, a Hiilderlin 


concordance, Is in preparation— is 
a measure of the Intense and meti- 
culous research that has gone into 


as i 


the edition. Its initiation during document avai, *Me~tterv 

*• — ?f4 U Twei?^ 

i**» i..:— u — ,,n 8 'vrilUn 


the war, under nil editor who also 
prepared a special paperback selec- 
tion for the armed forces — the Fel- 
daiisgdbc of the some centenary 
year, 1943 — points to the political 
undercurrents of the present con- 
troversy. (One of the professed 
aims or the Frankfurt edition was 
to change the political image of 
Hiilderlin projected by the Stutt- 

S art edition. How far this aim can 
c realized, within the bounds of 
editorial methods moro scrupu- 
lously non-interpretative than those 
of the Stuttgart edition, remains to 
be seen.) 

Leaving aside these controversial ... . - T 

matters, there can be no doubt at J 1 ® practice — taken over from Pm- 
all that the Stuttgart edition is one fe8Sor Beissnei s in the earlier 

of the most comprehensive and volumes— -of introducing 

searching ever devoted to a mod- 
ern (as distinct from ancient) poet, 
achieved by procedures that owe a 
great deal to Professor Beissuer’s 
grounding in classical philology — a 

grounding very nearly lndispens- ... - 

able for a scholarly edition of Htil- necessarily repetitive, ho hi! 
derlin’s -work, and -not only of his 
translations from the Greek and 


*»nu notes tn ,i.» 
the letters and an exteniiv le * 1 
apparatus even for ih! Ht CrilItl1 
collected in the 
Volume 7. It |“no XL*®! 1 <■« 
say that the Stuttgart®!.^ » 
hole now makes avffif 

relevant to Ha&i 
re, as well as every line v. 
by him, that the eSr* £.« „hi 
to trace. (Further 
still possible, after ifc 

pern-mice of a major poem . ? 
■Fnedejisfcter, in tlie 1950s and. 

Sui zzxsst Si 

edition sho uUl°^a ve ulLtuh/fw^ 
of documents is consistent with h. 
scholarly character. The onlj valid 
objections that could be raised 
against Professor Beck's editing 
have to do with the principle d 
completeness, on the one hand, and 


TLS OCTOBER 20 1970: 1227 


from 

senior 


his 

by 


friend Mugenau, his 
three years. Tlii* trill- 


ihat, to the imagination, it phrenla” the word " kamalaita” 

?, 2SliWe- l . tion't understand that”, 

laundry lists, the docu- J 1 ® « reported to have said, clsni makes much ilie some points 

if n ?„ r liiHc Ilfilderlin’s mother's 11 a Paroxysm of lnughter, about about abstraction and rlieim-ical 
of did clothes she pro- passages tram Aeschylus being fustian us Schiller was lo moke 
f-lyJL u s journey to Saxony in read to him, • that’s kamalatta Inn- much later ; and though M.igcn »u'* 
r’jf i i ier itemized accounts of 6 11 age — is traced by Professor authority may not have been such 
l 1 saent on him from 1776 peck to a possible Sanskrit source, as in precipitate a crisis and sudden 

m the Shakuntala , from a word change of 
meaning “ lotus 


v saent on mm iroin i//o 
of her death, 1828 
**7 accounts can be completed 
Ufifderlin's death from those 
: ^iued by his keepers, the Zlin 
family in Tubingen, and fm 


Perhaps some such source will 
also be found for the negating 
word “ palluksch ” seemingly 


f£ r latiuiy , d wmn pniiiiKscn seemingly m- 

tffH ppndence tetween them and d b Holderlin, mid taken u» 

gilderlin’s, fa ™£ ,Xv™ by Paul Celau in his poem on Jdul- 

d iiti Baucii botween ne^n b t r s of derli}1 IE word . [jlay aild ner ,i 0 g isni 

SSI evif. t?vcr he ^.indeed symptoms of schfanph; 


volumes — of in-troducing value 
judgments into Ms notes, on the 
other. The fact, however, is th« 
Professor Beck has not upheld the 
principle of completeness with 


Ollier's estate, and even over Hie 
Stent to be placed on hi* 
ar e also documented. I rant - 
' — ~i. these trivia can be 


enough, 
as a more 


damning indict- 
Tai of middle-class values than 
r«Aina the Frankfurt edition is 
jg£ to adduce from Httlderlm's 
SSnarive works and letters. 
Sensor Beck’s political mipar- 

£ is also borne e ou , c by hls 
Sdon that one oE the names 
Xed by Holderlin hft 

Hped «ls former 


v uoiaerjiu when he 
Ids former identity, 
iSaaratrii is less likely to have 
La taken from Michelangelo than 
the Italian revolutionary 


renia, James Joyce Is one of 
.several writers who must have been 
far advanced in the disease ; and 
immense new fields arc opened up 
for Eng Lit doctorates and other 
learned investigations. Princess 
Auguste von Hamburg, writing to 
her sister in 1816, and confessing 
her (spiritual) love for Hiilderlin, 
saw his “ madness ” as “ a kind of 
purgatory " granted to him 
"already ill this life”. That expla- 
nation, too, is more meaningful 
than the categories of psychiatry. 


With few exceptions, though. It 

llBU .... - „ ,„. amnnrar v is the most trivial and purely fac- UIMS , . v .iu..wu •.»«. u 3 - - 

fiEppfi Buonarotti, a contemporary tua j records 0 f Hblderliu’s life iliac process of organic growth, rather 
gf Holderlio's.) makes these volumes invaluable, than by construction. 


change of manner, us Schiller's 
almost certainly helped ro do in 
1796, Hiilderlin did preserve 
Magcnau’s long letter ami may well 
have pondered his strictures. 

Substantial appreciations in 
print— oilier th<m die spormlit 
enthusiasm of the Romantic poeia 
Clemens Brcmaim and Achini von 
Aruim, or the fictions of Wailil- 
inger und of Rrcnmno's sister Bet- 
tina — begun only with Gustav 
Schwab's review of die 182G Collec- 
tion. Goethe's antagonist, Wolfgang 
Meir/el, found a “terrible beauty” 
in that collection ; und other 
reviews, like that of W. S. Teuffel, 
were perceptive in parts. By 1832, 
K. E. P. Wackernagel, comparing 
H blderi in’s poems with Platen's, 
could indicate one essential distinc- 
tion of Hdlderlin's mature poems 
by writing that they were “ crystal- 
lizations ”, whereas Platen’s were 
“ architecture Implying that 
they acquired their form by some 


Sfn ^ R> HnMimSni l a a 01 ! The hard fact documented here Ono such is the inventory of books 

tiho documents he Included in ! .*!!?* ™ Wo Wranbrinwn nwnoH b„ HKlH^rlin left behind at 



ing for. 
is ?calff . ' ( 
r poets . : 
ction i : 
rjbVe 


For Formerly, Father Zeus . . . 

For formerly. Father Zeus , 

Because 

... But now you have 
. A Found other counsel 

y-' ! That is why terribly over 

, The earth Diana sweeps, 

/ ' The huntress, and full of anger, 

; . Full of inf inite meaning 

... The Lord raises his face 

. . Upon us. While the sea sighs when 
He comes 


.;0 that it were possible 


' l ; r . U ■ ' -i .. To spare my fatherland 

not too timid, 


t.The principle itself, of course, 
can become questionable In prac- 
tice, especially whore an Imagina- 
tive writer’s works are less uniform ■ s- 

in kind and' quality than die edi- 
tion. Completeness may also place 
the whole undertaking beyond the 
means of . all - but: institutions and a 
few privileged or specialized indi- 
viduals— as in the case of the cur- 
rent critical edition of Hofmanns- 
thal’s works that began with a 
volume of 660 pages deyoted to the 
drafts and fragments of a single 
urtHol&hM; wSi'fi, 1 - although' on ear- • 

Her fifteen-volume 'edition (admit- • 
tedly not fadpeciable, scholarly or * 
complete) -had beta 'issued by the e-- •■■■■> jv -r »'•; 

same nnhllulTPr,. ^ >*> - 

' ' ' ' 


It would rather be 
'■ Unseemly and go, with the Erinnyes, away. 

My life, ■■ 

For above the earth move 

Mighty powers 

And their destiny grips 

Him who suffers it and looks on 

And grips the hearts of the peoples. 

For all things he must grasp, ' .] 

A deiiiigod or a map, in the way of suffering, ■ t \ ... 
By hear ing it, alone, or being transformed 
Himself, divining from afar the horses of the Lard, 

Friedrich Holderlin 

. Translated by, M iqh a e l Hemburger 


abridged some of them or provided 
brief summaries of their con ten. 
As for the notes, the infonrotiat 
they convey about persons con- 
nected with HBlderlin, if only peri-, 
pherally or fortuitously, may ban 
little bearing on his work, but hi 
sociological and historical inwrat 
does make it relevant to his biog- 
raphy. The occasional value jwJj 
ments, true, could well have beta 
left to each reader, but editorial 
-intrusions are minimal and di> 
creet. Many of them serve to mah 
-interconnections within the'-yul 
body of Information assembled bj 
tihe edition as a whole: others, » 
spare us ' more repetitiveness id 
redundancy than the most attertln 
reader Could ' be expected B 
stomach. 

Tlie four parts- of Volume 1 «#■ 
tain letters to Htilderlln, pee® 
addressed to him or .about 1 mo e 
conccmpororlos— a sui'prising aw 
.-ber, considering how lltUe of w 
work was known to tn WftP ; 
and private records toudfcr “ 
his circumstances, and erfliw 
biographical writings on bbn 
lUlicd up to the after ^ 

death in 1843, xncludlrig fii.g 
intentional or otherwise ■? 
notices, renews and' 

• reference ' books; down » ' . W 
Rations from ltis works U. 
wirings and letters. Wjwtj.v 
. amounts to is a sourte-book . 
Midori in’s biogitpliy, •» 'J 
rich one indeed. Most few? ^ 
' blograpliles will find it atn^\ 

digest in this form. 

piiors of Htilderlln, if jti 

good ones, will have « 

' and oven the wrl^ .of:,s «g 
novel- ' based on 1 HtilderlJUi I j . 
Peter HHrtllng, drew on part P*^ 


a ibat even before hls breakdown owned by Htildei-lin, 
,h e B ge of thirty<wo Hiilderlin his mother’s house 


^deprived of 'flie' use of the 
mu tie hod inherited from hls 
nfcr and an aunt — on the most 

fffis*™ MUfc-W! 

ikt breakdown, .. 
wculate what course Htilderlln's 
™ would -have taken if he had 
Net granted' some degree of indo 
W«uce at the age, say. of 

SfluEo. n &i%in^? , kaVQ been a less 
Hiulrophic one. As for the period 
ihr hk breakdown, tlie cai-peuter 
looked after him lrad to make 
swlal appeals to Htilderlln’s half- 
fether and to his legal guardian 
then Htilderlln’s physical condition 
oBti for small additions to hls 
Ingal diet. Since - Htilderlln’s 
futdUiu also received an annual 
maty for Ms malntenace but of 


Effusions over Htilderlln’s mis- 
fortunes and madness tended to get 
in the way of serious criticism ; 
but by 1844, some seventy years 
before the visionary work or his 
middle years had been fully edited, 
let-alone appreciated, a disciple of 
Ludwig Feuerbach called Htilderlln 
“ one of the greatest geniuses of 
tlie nation”. Although Htilderlln 
c - .scaped the wide net of Thomas 

with Goethe and even Schiller con- Carlyles . 


at Niirtingen, 
and auctioned off after hls death. 
A good many of the seventy-eight 
works in queadoin go back to his 
school and seminary, years, and he 
must have owned many others ut 
, m . na . j.., later periods. Editions of the daa- 

a gieat deal I to i sica preponderate, as one would 

4C U USeiCSS to PTHPi-h {'nntAifinrw-ni-if CprinnH 


expect. Contemporary . German 
hiaraiture • is thmly represented. 


snicuous by .tljfijr.wjSftflfleai books 

rndflide only a tingle work by one 
of tlie Swabian pietists with whom 
Htilderlln’s cliiliastic preoccupa- 
tions have been connected; betides 
work by Kuiit and his German suc- 
cessors, they (include Francis 

Bacon’s Liber da Sapientia 

Veterum and, more simprlsiugily, a 
German translation of David 

Hume’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding . . 


readers as early es 1832; with quo 
tations from Hyperion in French 
translation. Four years later 
niiother article, more fiction than 
criticism, - characterized HtiMerlin 
as “le fou de la Revolution ” and 
attributed his madness, to the over- 
whelming effect of his having seen 
Paris in 1802 l 




*■ 






^ / ^nd Private Morality Shakespeare inthe 

Ba^fdi^n ; :a ; ; ;i : . ^ ^ ^ ^ v - art Hampshire .. . Theatre 

. KEITrt 8A0AH - " ■ SjV ^^olltetlpri of ways by well-known British . 

NitHawewdiaitlQn pi hlscrUlcet^dy W . i 
■ ; . ■Tsd:HuB)wi*^rt)rk; Ktith^SaaBt haraSa A‘l > '■ .;■/ PSliP? ° ■ c “ 

' '^lanMr’an h'f HiiohM* ihmn rrfntt'niMrtV ■ .Vii- ^ ; Wllw™ jhfUl d be judfiSdl does effeotlva 


efiapttron Mich bf Huabw’ three 

'SSS52?ft5S5RStfS^^ 

theaomprihenilva bibliography up'^dcSw;'. ' pr ^ B mD . r f tv J j 

Revtsw of the first adhlM •' Oawlrftiitew Stuart Hampihtre, Baqjard 

TheS«»di{o,Auth^,Uclty — 

IfiModcni Japane&e • ■ Thlibookli awutlnequellty and Infladon'In 


ittUre 

HlMAKlYAM^puCHl/ 

. Dr Yamanobchlirdcei tbs' devalopn^nt oftha 
■hMnw novel tfurlrig th* last hundred Yaare ; . 
and examinee the tension whidh' writers felt ' 

- between .tha Impaoj of the W«t and the oltime 


njodem oapltilht socle ties.! It advance! a new 
3 wadry tq answer (Wo majoir quaidons of gfeat 


RICHARDDAVID 

.The care of this book Is. a serlw of detailed 
Studies p( major English productions of 
ShakaipaBre' during the 1070s. Mr David’s first 
concern has been to word those moments in 
aotual performance that have seemed most 
strikingly to reoraate or to Impair the dramatic 
effects Intended by Shakespeare. £7.60 net 

r.- v *; h . 

onjiriiobbpliy 

^monewIeil •' ’ .- . ' • ’ 

Trindatad by HUGH PRICE 

These lectures are deHved from a course which 
r-arpone Waii taught at (he Iyc4§ for girls at 
Roahrie ln1933-4.They form a good general 


, , - wcorv m answer twomajor. qwiflons of gfeat ' , ; Introduptlpn to philosophy, rtntinB^delv 
MV «, rttftwftt Jobs ihd Of different j reasoning end alio proHam* In moral and 

political philosophy; 


The German Problem 

Reconsidered 

Germany and tha World Order 1 870 to thi 
Present V.- 

DAV.ID CALLED ‘ ! 

In this book Professor Callao surveys th* 
pmsent state of knowledge and current .•/- . 
Interpretations of recent German history- • 
examines the ooncept of German unfquew" 
with scepticism and argues that Garmenv 1 • 
aggressive past should be regarded both >4 • . . 

light of tha domastltj German charsctsi* i^q, , 
wlthfn the oonlaxt of thi evolution « V*- - 

western nation states and the geopplltiw 4^.,,* 
lMilch accompanied it. . 9,1 ■ 


ANQUC A GeflMANfCA SBdteS 2 

Ihtdrun 


ln«vt duels? an^lwHat oainfis the general level of 
■ to rise? :: , . .: . - £7.90 net 


Herd covert £8.65 net 
^ . ;Pap4rt»eek £2.96 net 


A Critical Appreciation 
IAN R. CAMPBELL ^ 

— — . . ... ■ . "A new enatyals of the medieval 

of a native tradition. Ha dsmanstratoa dia ^ ut display StencfS, 98 13 end 98 15-ff/fn Hall 5 * poem***™. De C8ffl P bflll , a ^a'Xions h 

resulti of thh ft Mon -fit Hip literature, and/ v v ‘ ^ : i <- w \ ' * ""W ° f *" 1 

shows hdW It gees a long waytoakpltin *, » ,jl „ - w*r r ? n « wr * *9™ , well as the characterisation;^ HI? ft , • 




thi Mreeraofsonwnyhoveilsraonthdln • -iy. 
mental breakdown orfuicida, , £9i60net . ■ 


repl funds, not even tlie inter est' - Tb® «ubcl*me and 

n HBlderlin** capital had been °f HBlderlin 
quton Mm when he dlod at the 
seventy-three, and in the 
% ' of heirs the whole sum 
•at to bis sister and half-brother, 
nmout ever having been at his 
ton disposal. 


Even such journalistic vagaries 
are not without historical, and 
sociological interest and hundreds 
and appreciations of slimier items could be culled 
work' by contem-' from tlie documents . collected by 
Professor Beck. In the Inst resort, 
of course, roots need 


pontirics suggest that Ills isolation 
and neglect os a writer have been 
somewhat exaggerated. Since na 
book of hls poems appeared before 
1826, when lie was long past caring 
whether it appeared or not, ana 
took no part in Its compilation, hls 
work received less public notice 
than it would otherwiso have dona ; 
mid tlie scanty reviews of Ilypcrion 
and of Ills Sophocles versions ran 
tha usual gamut between faint 
praise and sneering dismissiveness. 

As early as 1788, though, HBldor- 
1 in’s still juvenile poems elicited a 
criticism that went to the heart of 
the matter which was in a lettor 


The piano that was Iltildcrlin’s 
j?® 1 ™ n *tant comfort throughout 
W. Tubingen years, it turns out, 
not to him but to the 
gytifr— although another docu- 
™at alludes to n piano given to 
at Hamburg by Frluccas 
f*® 01 *: It would . seem that, like 
of HBldcriin’s books, tills 
p*w was never moved into the 
tfWt was to bo the nearest 
a home ever occupied by 
"Berlin after hls childhood. 

Japy, there is a blatant dls- 1 
2??!^. between tite sentiments 
« detis professed by Htilderlln’s 
2“T|2 friends in their youth 

£wi aU8 benavloiir towards him 

^C , ai? ese S!'J 1 nT. By Henry Gifford 


course, poets need no menu 
incuts other than tlipil* work, 
.Monuments, as Brecht said, are 
needed by others . for' them'; and 
that holds good for tlid monument 
Htildcrliu’s half-brother wished to 
put up at Ids expense, after being 
unable to attend tho funeral, as 
for quite a few complete editions 
of poets’ works. Yet in the biogra- 
phical sections of the Stuttgart edi- 
tion, a monument to what sheer 
industry and persistence can 
achieve. Professor Beck has struck 
a Fine -balance between piety and 
pedantry. 


The flinty path 


X? .treated him with 
devotion, generosity and 
. throughout the 


080* MANDELSTAM s 

50 poems 

Translated by Bernard Meares 
115pp. New York : Persea Books 
$7.95. 


t? year s t be spent in their 
Ufa- n devout mother 

• , *?, much as visited him 
W“ e « he had finally dis- 
her ambitions for him. 
hjl ?* ? on B so, HBlderlin might 
IW I?. 1 - 11 ” 8 recognized her, and 
ftlesoHA Sf a ‘distance ivlth the Mandelstam is among- the most dif- 
«A 0rma *. l “ es to which he ficult of poets to translate, but the 
tehT-tiSjSF. r t a ^ v6s ^ but.lt is race is on. Bernard Meares. the 
resDo^i* » ant " 6 was aWe latest entrant, makes a creditable 
ant 58™ Jo Zimmer, to the showing. He appears heralded by 

B hat j a Poems for. Joseph Brodsky in a characteristic- 

i all riSf.* 0 Jl lm Personally, ally high-tension preface, . such as 
for vlnte® that Hmder,f " only a poet deeply sympathetic in 
Viators, temper and conviction to Mandel- 

per’s Interpretation of Htil- sttuD could have offered. Brodsky 
5? "madness* Is VI Mod as demands that criticism of the poet 
It’s the too - ■ - ■ - ■ «« “ nlane 

cracked 


titular), and their language is rarely 
lax or inappropriate, though at ohe 

J oint It records “ a captive blend/O f 
ushkin’s ennui and’ Mediterranean. 
hubris 'Mqndoktam’s words for 
those italicized, grusf and spes’, are 

For the most part, however, Mr 
Meares allows himself very few 


not grafted exotics Hke these/ 

Ef . 

liberties with the original, and his 
versions, briefly hut usefully anno- 
tated, are as rojlable as any. in the 
language, Five ctraba nave,, been 
picked up. by him. Another fivp 
could added : JJkd $penser he 
confuses in one poem Sabbath and 
Sabadth ; for No 11, the poem about 
th? star and its brother Petropolis, 
he would have done better' Do fol- 
low Clarence Brown's guidance on 
the syntax: in No 33 “ somebody 
strange” wants the poet to forget, 

. rather than to h»vq Itim forgotten; 
in No 48 he must, breathe not “ with 
.a h^vy iieart.” but “filling hi? 
chest”;- and in the “verses on the 
Unknown Soldier”,, a key poem, 
which it is valuable to have- hare, 
'Mandelstam deliberately aim's the' 
date of his birth— not “ tbs eight- 
een ninety-first ■ [pervom] Untiust- 
worthy year ”, but. ” the eJghteeh 

ninety - someilhlng ■ [ odhom ] 

These ate small but crucial points, 
and they should be mentioned 
because many readers WlU find this 
' little volume, with ' its dpt selection 1 

: • m . • . ■ 


W* that i ne , t0 °. much he had in 
his mind”, a 
Zimmer as saying. 
l£S^ ck a more schm- 


1-y Should move on the same plane 
of both psychological and linguistic 
regard ”, His own criticism 4n this 
piece is an example of what he 
'^gnosis, a l 80 notin R 7hVH5i- means, and paradoxicaHy It has the 

w ; ss 

tlicmselves is bound to fall short. 

Given all the complexities ; of 
Mandelstam’s verse, the renderings 


to h« ' General, have been 
Of P f scliizoph- 

b. ,y° r ks, Christoph- ivianuBioniiu b *«st. . ,i 

V.qu£ d i 1Ju ^marked : “ffls- tliat follow bring it almost witiiin 
Mo- &fe 0 J8 ,ca l. , ‘ Schwab’s ; r reach, of those locTelne Russian. They 
to-tehSSS? * he Poet’s saying seem less immediately Convincing as 
Which' ,r pve ^ Hyperion ; poetry titan the i 
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mi.it 'in: liiiwvMMN In /trj.iu (,'nfn. 

fww (fr*rd iliu'.tr.iciil by 

NW.mfJ I'ytii. is .1 ii.ili.Tj> l.nil.i-,) in 
ulii'li Mu- n.ltni.ir Fn-I|>s iln* inojk- 

>■1 pulilii'all pu^.iv r . 11 ]. | is I l»IW 
•I'irnlly hTt willi Iii% (mxIm.ii'c Ji.uk <c 
oil Muni id < Itfytfi.i. 'I hey 

li.ivi 1 .ilirriv.irds (<■ hick- in «,f 

ll'uif in a w inrliml | on Miloim*. .mil 
tin* Iw«t«V la U-r umu". iimh-r .1 1 ur* 

I* >r I, incline on Atln .. 

T «It. not l-iitnv wlicllur in call it tfre.it 
iidiiti'iiAC nr tfrc.iL tun nr hutli ... My 
interest iv.is held lltroughoui J.y spec- 
ulation as to the true cliarai ter nf die 
.2 1 -year-old heroine: and a baffled win- 
der as to linw the atillinr was tfniritf to 
end his plot ... I must leave ymi 10 
find out fur yriurselvcs-. A/nnfc (WMnvi 
let the Irish Times, 

103 ppowioiiK 557 
Paperback £3.1*1 net 
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Shocking the Socialists 


By Peter Gay 


■?"=! healthy, if highly debatable, point 
of view. Me does have imagination : 
on the first page. Hall refers to a 
_ - recently rediscovered " treatise " by 
lickrnt Kehr, the intellectual god- 
father of Gcniiun sociolngiciil ills* 
ui torians. Actually, Welder edited 
Keltr’s posthumous collection of 
■ articles and entitled them 11 Dcr 
Primat der Innciipolitik There is 
no treatise. More serious are the 


ALKX HAM. • futlier of Gcniiun sociological his- 

- s - ,ai & pj s a s w s. io e rs 
s:J.rvte ! i 4 aml will,e,,ninc 

Gm many 1890 1914 n0 trealise Mor / serl ous are t { 1c 

2G7pp. Cambridge University Press, sweeping general judgments that, 


fJ. hi Hall's mind, sum up tiic second 

■ - --- Reich. Thus he speaks, in words 

-. . .. ... ... appropriate to the DDR perhaps but 

Since the collapse of the Nazi MoE t0 the Willtelmine Empire, of 
tyranny in 1945, and for obvious. the “crushing autocratic rule” 
imperative reasons, lustorians of Ultder wllich that state « moved | nt0 

modern Germany have earnestly, the twentieth century ”, For all the 
sometimes frail ticaliy, seatched for harassment of Social Democratic 
the reasons wliy the land of Goethe speakers ami intermittent attempts 
and Beethoven should have dege 11 ■ t0 s | 10ckje rhe social Democratic 
crated into the land or Hitler and pj-oss, fur whlcli Hnll pro rides some 
Eidimniiii. 1 here lias been a rash c jjoice instances, German socialists 
PT * ,y ? . t0 . s . l ' re ' T .' v , ,c | had abundant opportunities to ex* 
,!n£i T , , ' cI press their views and rally their 


the Second 
, in words 


Since the collapse of tlie Nazi 
tyranny in 1945, and for obvious, 
imperative reasons, historians of 


A piece of living 
contemporary history ! 

Helmut 
Undemann 


w- **? ?.[**■ *• t0 be sui e, who |, ad abundant opportunities to ex* 
blamed the advent of the Third press their views and rally their 
ReLCh on such general which is to supporters. A crushing autocratic 
? aj !’ noiHGermatt phenomena as ril j e would scarcely have permitted 
iiidusfMuh/iilion umj niass politics, ( | u SPD to grow ‘into the nation’s 


c*i., i 



The flrot authentic bio* 
graphy of a notabteitrtm-oi*- 
our times. • 

312 pages with a 16 page 
picture supplement. Linen. 
DM34. 

Heinemann • always endea- 
voured to strengthen the 
democratic conscience of 
the Germans. His aim, re- 
gardless of position, or 
risks, was to stand up for 
more democracy; more 
ifreedom and , more, hum- 

* mis biography Is of great 
relevance especially in 
Ihese days. It will make 
many ol us reflect— -on our 
achievements over the past 
25 years and on our alms. 


X often ; y»; pJSii WSr "to 

IKS? imsparlng in'vesJ^cfm'Ts of o7X S toLl^te 

M s i e ± ”° t . n i$?; “““» «■“ rtf 

1 critical school — Hnns-Ulrich Wehler Again, Hall tokos an incident of 
is only the best-known among them 1890, in which "some 500 oup- 
— who have sought, and found, the porters of a Social Democratic can- 
roots of the Nazi infection in the didate, who had come to campaign' 
era of tlte German Empire, the land on. ids behalf ”, and were " forcibly 
of liLsmark ami Wilhelm II. These driven out of a village near Berlin 
historians have rich material at their hy a group of enraged farmers and 
disposal: the baneful alliance of labourers to as a '? case of organized 
Junkers and industrialists, the terror ", In view of the weight that 


Democratic movement as a whole 
were only as radical and effective 
as the authorities allowed them to 
be ”. This is a half-truth. It is true 
that various German governments 
surrounded SPD meetings and pub- 
lications with vexatious interference 
and hampered them with arbitrary 
restrictions ; militant socialists 
chafed under what they rightly de- 
nounced as ’‘political justice”. But 
the most effective brakes on Social 
Democratic radicalism were internal 
ones : the M trade union conscious- 
ness ” of organized labour, the wide 
and fairly influential current of 
thought, Revisionism, which was the 
child neither of cowardice nor of 
compromise, but of mature reflec- 
tions on political, social, and econo- 
mic developments. Hall, of course, 
knows about Eduard Bernstein’s 
Revisionism, but in bis eagerness 
to portray the Empire as a sink of 
corruntlon and an engine of oppres- 
sion lie blames the state for the 
moderation of Social Democrats 
when the responsibility rests, in 
large measure, with Social Demo- 
crats themselves. The rhetoric and 
the policies of Wilhelm II and his 


Junk ers and industrialists, the terror . In view of the weight that 
Cwimthr nfroi-nrciyn fli p term “ organized terror” hn«j 

anxious) for commercial, dTplomafrd; — — — - , 6 

and military hegemony, the megaio- .years, the phrase tiM i 'LuAf fifittt- 
maniac pretensions of Wilhelm II Into italics should have served Hall 
and, earlier, more damaging still, moderate his language. All this 
the divisive politics of Bismarck. I® name-calling, not analysis. 
Looking back in the midst of war y et again, Hall finds it necessary 
and near tlte end of the Empire Max t0 single out Imperial Germany as 
and near the end of the Empire, a goclety “glaring with social and 
Max Weber, In a famous Indict- political inequalities", and offers 
ment that Alex Hall does not f u fl yj de ,ice tliBt “In 1913 a higher 
neglect to quote, charged officla i of state 8til f continued 
Bismarck • with having left to earn seven times as much as an 
behind him a nation without any tt iiaUIM labourer”. The gap is 
form of political education *. The wide flnd . t aei . a „ unfortunate h.,t 


irresponsible, but the forces of 
good sense, of liberalism, of cul- 
tural innovation were by no means 
impotent, let alone silent, in those 
years, 

Despite these faults. Hall’s stuff 
of the Social Democratic ln 

those decisive years J^° e }P. rc 
the outbreak of VVofld Was' 

I is far from - useless. He 
Hanooly of law an d 
editors had to confront and ZoIRIMr' 


at every turn ; he has some vivid 
pages on their conflicts with the 
ponce and with municipal author!* 


a society “ glaring with social and 

f iolitical inequalities ", and offers 
u evidence tUBt “ in 1913 a higher 
officlai of the state still continued 
to earn seven times as much as an 
unskilled labourer”. The gap is 
wide and, I agree, unfortunate, but 


most ardent admirer of the Second j] # M K peculiar to 

> the 6orce Imperial Germany either In its own 
:of.»uch mUcisms;, • . . . , time, or in oura, as a rapid calcula- 


Alex tiall is a faithful discidte 
of this self-lacerating School of Ger- 
man historians, blit, lacking its 
subtlety and their experience, he 


tfme, pr .jn ours, as a rapid cgicula- 
d4scihle tlon of wages In present-day societies 
of Ger- will show. Given such notions, it is 
ing Its scarcely surprising that Hall should 


arrive at the conclusion that “the 


Kosel- Verlag, 


has produced a caricature of a SPD press and indeed the Social 

Continuing theories 


ties. And his long last chapter, on 
the financial and sexual scandals in 
high places that Social Democratic 
newspapers either uncovered or, 
following enterprising bourgeois 
fournalists, decided to report^ retells 
some juicy, politically significant 
stories— notably the scandal sur- 
rounding the homosexual adventures 
and probable suicide of Fritz Krtipp. 
They are by end large familiar 
atones, but Hall brings them to- 
gether and describes them and the 
complex attitude of the Social 
Democratic press toward them, with 
agreeable economy. 
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By Jill Stephenson 

RICHARD ■ J. EVANS (Editor) : . 

Society and Politics In Wilhelttiinc 
Germany. 

305pp. Groom Helm. £8.95. 

Tt la a sure sign of intellectual 
health that so little time has 
elapsed between the settling of. the 


dust /on. the Fischer controversy ”, 
and a reappraisal of the “ hew orthq- 
i doxy J * to wh|ch it gave rise by the 
young generation of British histo- 


generation of British 


diet— Ian Farr’s analysis of the sueded BUlow that die' only way 
peasant radicalism which emerged to avert anarchy In government was 
In the 1890s. The same peasants— to curb the Kaiser’s power. 

fo« S d a,, W F.S y “ d backward But «*•!» ngaln It 1, to Sis 
it Sects nf his tor v ''-cmJnmnw old chestnut of “ continuity in Ger- 

bod? militarism S «nd »™,°gardo 

culture, and could supnort 'both ^ tb^edltS? 

protection and a more democratic foolSrfw fSr 

franchise ;,tliey were overt capable, 

jmoccasion, o^bouts of .nttclfflci ihiJSSJ^JSS 

■’ . .iarhole, some of the ' couriusions 

Major 'themes which recqr include reached here will seem less than 
,a . convincing challenge to the • remarkable, Geoff Eley tren- 
assumption that Imperial Germany’s abantly dispatches the blinkered and 
ruling elites manipulated other sec- selective views of the peddlers of 
■riorts of society effortlessly for their 'cultural despair” and the pseudo- 
own purposes, and its corollary of psychologists of the “ German 

Mind”, as well as sbow- 

irtg-r— through • an analysis' of 

the .politicization of the 


^sphologi 

ing-r-throi) 
the pc 


L • IT — -V*«» u VVMI-V VWI - IMIM UiMUVVjymvUwl HI, mi . ,|IUSIUVA«llUil U( IUD 

; trtra die newly received view fir of society whlbh treats Germany and Potty-bourgeoisie— that the Gorman 
fraw . .baaic assumptions are Pritosla ias ideptioal are. well shown right pulled off so . many survival 
uic; essential premises from which up in the contributions dealing with tricks in the twentieth century pre« 
detailed research into areas neg- the southern states. This is closely cisely because it allowed itself to 
lected byGerman historians of WH- allied to the prominence given in adapt to changing circumstances, 
helmme Germany (who prefer , the Several of the essays to the Centre p aw rMd fln«i will V.#. .umrlMiT 
“boramondlD* of, Party, ,ho™fully neglected by hie- u lt?rn “aflhe™ were dece dlf 

because, as Rich, ference. nt mllriml vlisuf wlfhln 


!k aS r Jrafi ■ pn°Stfce C 


: criminate within large raw 
• society Which have so far 
- from the blunt 1 instrument 


to ieam tnat tnere were deep dit- 
ferences of politico] view within the 
middle class.; of that workers often 
Went on 'strike for bread-and-butter, 
not < political, . ' reasons — or that 

natioqid leaders of the working class 
often did not represent their mem- 


Unka Ait hp ^ made.- ',Fof e j 
■Robin Lenhian’s stimulating and 

? !*«* essay on i ppMtica-aid oult 
tt Munich not only shows that 
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asses without community 

riiowed°a “Refill "SlS 1 ‘ 1 7 1 « *'.|.ks, cMMcidlly mejoh-gy of rc-li- s mlct urc ' as' S from -he 


jiGASRA 


riling in the Federal Re 


^etlmen. fc . a f ew slBnificant tliemes 110 new Rych- ,’Hie bourgeoisie (lurprisintily) about the role nf :i nd without them we should lie in 

SZ~ ■ " — drawn largely from the Prussian ex’ !; - nme 10 Sllb,,nlu,e lls Political ambi* writers— while jotirnnlisis do not n o position to lament the later per- 

history is a study neriemcc and backed bv snriolnairal t,0 ". s 1,1 fhe n!,l j ft,,a! movement, feature at all. On Austria she is pur- version of Romantic ideals nr the 

MC Jm lid very new .It# theory. Above ^ all £ iKS! c, , v ' 1 sc ‘ ,vn,,ts 1,,h1 inches were ilcularly vulnerable: either using decay of liberal ones. In time, it is 

hors include some whose probations have bee* econamcaHy , * 1>ses ^ U entrepreneurs q upturn able sources (sudi that inti si true, the bourgeois and profcssi-mil 

■ t wn< alwavs nri- based aiwt have snnwnerT a ,2 increasingly conservative in nf what she says about Aiitlnmi classes became persuaded th.it irndi- 

Head’s civil uenre* of' their political siunce. On the other nobles is at best half-truth l or leav- tional communal relation t— Geniciu- 

mS&nSXS cani- si<le ^od the losers: artisans ing Hie area nut nf account entirely, schitft - must stand or fall Lmeilu-r 

kMttA fiSjKScS" oSSrs d f J™ landed to decline, unless able to Yet the paucity of recent writing with iheir beloved Kultur tu Herons 

Veber’i bureaucrncy otuers nnd son^ roirain themselves as a labour might have been supplemented by In fact nineteenth-century Kuitur 

“^ aWd nrtr T thP r Sa if SS« bUi?ri.n. rSZ aristocracy ; peasants were con- the insights of authors us diverse »s nml all ir stood for Imd done nmclt 

oilding , and tje nse of man historians can be achieved. demned to insignificance ; a factory Snur and Schnitzler. to dissolve those relations). Yei we 


oreankawon. H 
-^onal German 


d°nal German commuuiry, (Q the fjeId Most of it has heen fold activities in which I 

In dm lnte American, stimulated by fcnigrd engaged. And large numbers 
to Just Moser in ute nte scho | a J ik Hans Rosenbera: an people remained bevond the l 


*.-- — * nr v n f Rlphl provincial urban communities in ! ugly— in 
At length 1 ^ middle Germany in face of state inferiority. 
K £5J!« l ll M u n !f buveaucracies and new market Professo: 


Id activities -in which they 1 ?„ie5de r. Tl at I* Goethe We need to hear much m«ro 

gaged. And large numbers of “SjSg 1 11 very ' ISSfSnl, wheihc! about freemasons and reoding-duhs. 
ople remained beyond the pale ofm I emifles orders In society or musl . ca] a " d Hrornry meietics W.vm- 

IlT^ and SeI V r S ’ fulVSp^ HaSi. classes. I.'wu.s assoi:, ‘' t,m,s ' 

d most women, held — uncomplnin- undoubtedly a grave weakness dint ,L estl 

» position of gross tuncteenrh-centtiry German society But it would he churlish in rml 
renonty. ( lW Eng^g notes) evolved by a pro- with criticism o£ this modest uml 

Professor Sagarra is well aware cess of endless multiplication of f air-minded bonk. Even if svu gain 
the shortage of- material for groups and hardly any convergence, from It little sense of whut Kiinigs- 
neralization — or (ironically) for Yet social history Is ultimately the berg ivas like in the days of I iiiniuii- 
bstantiating the regional diver- history of social relationships, not ucl Kant. Professor Sagnrru ha* 
nces which are a most obvious economic ones, mid we find much written the prolegomena in ;my 
irrier ro any generalization. She lew study of institutions, from par* future social history of Ger many 
rites effect! vely on some neglected ties, civic bodies, and professional which mciy claim to be scientific. 


TKnnips But all these OI ^cro' 8 ' 1 ,n t' u ™. “ er purpose gences wrnen are a most ouvious economic ones, mia we 

Hnnnn tn wither durltiE ,s t0 summarize the state of research barrier ro any generalization. She lew study of instlUilions 

elv* conformist Willieb * nto German society between the writes effectively on some neglected ties, civic bodies, and r 

m fJiori rticnv nmiH I*1 ia PcflCG of WfiStpllflUQ Qlld the First 

^ ° Weimnr World War, and to mesh together • . + . 

SFEsswa The continental story 

2tf"^iar , *2L5 .ncmoiriJ^ome -1 . —— I - -/ ~-.7 -± ' J 1 . / ~ — standard of the first nm 

Sclmt Kehr and hisTuo m viewed in the TLS, N 

tn'itfie Fritz Fischer school. In the first part of the book Pro- By Ur. Iv, JUlOIl 3976). 

*s wbject enjoys a large r essor Sagarra surveys the oncion - Their authors comlni 

ol acceptance at academic regime in the Holy Roman Empire. ■■ == = - = 9TV on ti le whole trad 

riar levels. She profits from, the sympathetic Propyliicn Gcschichtc Eiuropus narrative approach id tl 


tbs older and the newer reappraisal of its institutions and its 


standard of the first and third (re- These arc sober histories, con- 
viewed in the TLS, Nave in her 5, corned to bring understanding 
]97G). rather than pretend to sonic grand 

synthesis. Ot course, there arc vur* 
Their authors continue to udnpt in t ions in quality and coverage, mid 
an on tlie whole tradifionul and not uniutturallv one gets a In tie 


f Ef ■ Uvl UI'U tllb llbnm “ » _ . flit!.! V t/lUUlb Sm ■ I ACACMIUIIIIIIIU 

IS of Germany have genoral coherence which historians G j uubenskamp[e 1556-1 G4 
Hmlmtions. The nine- ur ® at Present undertaking ; she jj rngc waiter Zecdcn. 4G9pp. 
aonmach was ant to t0 dtstincuve features of ~ ... . 


rropytncn ucscmcutc mirapua . narrative approach la their themes, nioro German history than perfect 

Volume 2: HegeinoniaVaiege mid and rightly sn, for only a conceit- proportions would justify. The two 
Glaubenskampfe 1556-7048 by tratinn on the central history of authors with tlie hardest nssign- 


t rati nn on me central History ot authors with tlie hardest assign- 
nations and states enables them to ments, Theodor Schiedcr mid Karl 


jry approach was apt to P nll,w tD 4 he ,„f S Volume 4* Der Durchhruch des compress so much well -hand led Brae her, have discharged their 

(complacent, uncritical, “i-S, BCirecrtmiis 1776-1847 bv Eherliurd detail into the available space. Yet tasks ivith notable success: their 

Kvlturgeschichte innno r- means Just tho crude version of BOwtmm * /7t> by LneriiHio problenia of the ecoiloniyt of C ul- volumes deserve t» become for die 

la Gustav Freytag’s Wider Versailles which outaideis hHva often Weis. 38 pp. turfl 81ld civilization are not time being the stendard account of 

f faitichen Vergangenheit. presumed to discern , she observes Volume i5: StHUtmsiisiem nis i or- ianored, and once again sizable sec- the past 130 years. In Bracher’s 

^Ulte, as one example, n series now Pietism might prove a solvent inaclit der Welt 1848-1918 by Theo- Jons maps and tables provide hnok, one notes particularly the 

vninphs published around °,» c * 8sS attitudes. Yet many nega- dor Sclucder. 527pp. the subsiantial siibsiructures upon -absence of national prejuilices. 

90 at Leipzig which “set them- tive facets remain: society appears Volume G: Die Krise Emoinis 1917- which ilie nairmivcs are liuscd. These niuliors do nut exclude 

w tie task” (I quote from the provinaul, UoteruiHiui, mine- jg7s b K D Brachor. 519pp. The writing, always accessible and Britain from a history of Europe, 
W "of evaluating research Into mieutnted, hidebound. M°at towns , »mni»Wim Rnr i. lucid, at rimes reaches real elo- but they nevertheless hint at their 

i cultural history for ihe stagnotod i most .univorsi ties bred a E r A"JSP r J; ^ nilifig Quence, and rhe many illustrations, doubts whether rhe islands really 

of iffiSi fortified whh * rlbe °.f narrow, roglmonted, legal- DM 198, subscriprioii pnce DM fnsclhariiig and qften unfamiliar, belong to that coiidneni— doubts 

. il feeling ", There follows istlc minds j most Protestant pastors ■ ■ ■ " ' always conn-ibute directly to tho manifested' in the mildly distant, 

|*WdaIIy antiquated paper ” K rcw Increasingly romoto from their Tho PropylUen History of Europe story told. Tho blbliogi-aphics, ' somewhat reduced, and frequent tv 
’ 1»r(do of tho “ orders " of * m08t peasants saw no Im- j s now complete in six massive which take account of work in all uncomprehending treatment offered. 

" (or rather. “ men In P r °vomont in thoir station, volumes, all out within a period of the maior Western [qukurkcs, arc Tliey liius confirm what only the 

Sprout, unfettered hull- Tho second ami longer part of four years. Anyone who has evor generally up-to-dato and sensible ; inverse chauvinism of the English 

. soldier, morcliont, tho analysis covers riio nineieenth been involved In the. production of though rite indexes winch in the- has so often disguised : tho separa- 

JudgE, child. nnasaut. conuirv: imuln we have a sequence such n series cannot but admire tlie European fash on do not subhead t ion of England From the Con tin eat 

artisan, tench or, Ingram of chapters on the various classes achievement. , ... entries- are characteristically un* hasbeenas much at thopromotion 

Kyman. Such u toytown of society, again the story of a pro- These volumes maintain the high helpful. ‘ oE tho latter as of uia fotnier. 
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Was Hermann Hesse really, as tlie 
None Rundschau once .declared, 
"der erste ft’riwllUge Emigrant ” 
ill, Germany? Certainly lio left 
the country rather early, ill 1912 
in fact, but with no particular 
tleiire. f tliink, to emigrate as such. 
He did not hate his native land, 
did not indeed really dislike it at 
the time. In 1914, lie made a 
determined attempt— which ended 
in failure — to enlist in the German 
Army, and subsequently .worked, 
at first with the complete approval 
of the - German authorities, , for die 
Krieesgefangctumfifrsoige, in Berne, 
lie had after all lived in S witter* 
land. (in Basel) before, and in 1904 
there had come an idyllic moment 
when -he established himself in 
Guienhofen on Lake Constance, 
back in Germany, with a wife and 
family, and as a writer. 

From the outset, he waq, in lus 
wards, perhaps one of the relatively 
Cciv modern authors “die lieber 
das Kompllzierte eLnfach al$ das 
■ElnPnche kompli/iert ausdriickcn ** 
although tlio question as to whether 
lie understood the complicated at 
all must be ridsod, .and whether this 
outlook was clue to a fundamental 
simplicity In hit. view of /tilings 
and,' mi Inability, to notice more 
subtle implications remains dubious. 
Apart from their astonishing, sue- 
- cess in America, his. works, .seem 
to be . surviving In, Germany despite 
.. the adamant hostility of. many 
worthy critics, and hfs reputation 
there is probably on the rise. The 
loiters and shorter prase pieces 
. which hove been piibllslied over 
the ' past few- years 1 have on the 
whole increased ? fils standing, -and 
Iiave shown him. emerging Tu ! the 
latter part of his, life As a single- 
minded writer, one who 'knew Wliat 
he was talkbig about pud who — at 
i any rate later In his career — was 
secure and unmoving In his cojicep- 
„ itlon^t 'the* world/,: . ' . 

•! / ^ { b^- ■ 

■ Seen by';' fltose himself ,-qs ■ a 
Work of <:-c outstrip orary ’■relevance, 
/‘ els dlctuelje. Kritik der autorltgren 
By* tepid wiser er Gfgehwaff”. Hesse 

'■ dJtertfd himself for. a" number of 
years .on; it^ together with almost 
a yetiV given oyflr to labouring on 
tpe^ ' unfinish Qdi ‘ "Vforte :Lebdns- 
which wfts briginally intended 
tp bd a iMrt 6f.lt. There is in the 
early ■ versions . j- some revulsion 
against, . .aft and \ learning, 

■ T.rejutJiUs. ; 
■Wii. ptitlopk, ih. 1536. Js : however 1 

- wrlv j-ttyoaled in /figure af 

fas. pf Jndispher Leljenslapf »*) iyho ■ 
Js unmoved fitwlly by, the demands 
. pt Society ' and refuses to have , 
recourse to ■ violence, Hesse wfis.. of ' 
COlirso. '• nillniHftrl' luidM.. u._ Yi. 


ii iv, is mily in I lie Nvuc liund.<chaii, 
edited until well into the war by 
I’eier Snhrkmni*, and In Cnrauu that 
his npiiiions could eventually 
appear. 

One finds, if onu looks for it, 
much that is a pointer tu the later 
Hesse in bis curly writings. His 
political views, admittedly, are dif- 
ferent then, or lack firm uutlincs 
and perhaps commitment ; and 
they remained iinsluble until 1917, 
und his encounter with psychoana- 
lysis. But he was well a wore, early 
on of the significance of “ das 
VViedcrfiiidcn seeli.se her Lcbens- 
kunst und seelischen Gemeinbesil- 
zes ’’ (1914) and that “die Lust am 
Lcben 11 and “ cine hello KeLtc von 
kleinen Geniissen " were nnlv to he 


_ ■ ■ ■ lion's til are of space) would have 

ivarering, hut wa« „ „ , . n n i| Am . gamed In colour ns well as complete* 

vi rnleiitlv attacked hi .CT' 1 ’'- % M [chad BalfOlir iiesa if lie had brought out more 

't'agehlutt i, S n , * taUsf ^e astute skill with which 

his aMegcd Ih-tlpfcnfifit^ tr Adenauer hold up the establishment 

schluuen Feiglteit’- ^^^ w SSThShAuT « tile party on a tri-/o,ml basis 

ctivurtinvi. nf . ’• apparer- i„ until he was sure of dominating it. 

Gcsellt* " Indeed" h<. valCr,ai,| hl'ni' yKtlan Democracy West German politics have been so 

etume „erS’ *rfh Z* largoly influenced by accidents of 

German ' 3l» V?* 7/croom Helm. M.9S. persunulities that no account of 

whr.f? n i !i. P r r 1 1 ’ ur,d by 1017 "* W Cr0 ° . . .... ..... ilium, even when » is as kiiowledio.- 

v,e, v of the mailer was » ^ uble and judicious as in the prescur 

b 0 ,l,dical| y ftHored. victorious powers agreed h° ok ' can, he fully adequate if ir 

Hesse was maybe In ?£ that Germany was io he ieayes individual characteristics and 

pects “ein Mefster des'Ytnd^ ^ Wished on a “democraiic iheii causes undiscusscd. 

statements ”, but he cemini A This was, of course, do u bn*- Another of these accidents was 

1 * . ¥ ycnainiv ni 4 ^ mn hurl Hint t io Hfiti* fn*. 1... I 


Vi III lei! tk attacked'*^, i Jf Michael BalfOHT 

i.rasij 

sell liui en FeiRlicit", JJ/ SL Ui;1 jffRBV PBIDWAM : 

aso?r jy DemMrBcy 1,1 " M, ' rn 

hecome persona non Sata a m, ^ 1Wm rg 9T 

Centum “ patriots “ nn d nff ' W Croom Hel m. 

whole view of the matter i?. • J — " ' 1 

any case radically altered. " »nwers aureed 


Another of rltese accidents was 


iv to l>e 

acliicved in connection with that. 

LuLur on this philosophy becomes 
more explicit, nnd the “ Innere 
Widersttiude ”, as Volker Michels 
puts it, more downright. But dis- 
sonances and uncertainties continue 
until well into the 1930s. A dissatis- 
faction with stereotyped everyday 
life and with immobility shows itself 
early. What is called (by Michels) 
“ die Aktualitht der Alternative ” 
is offered as a new path. 

it was in the ponses between bis 
major works that Hesse wrote much 
of wlint appears in Kleine F re mien 
(us also in Die Kwist dex Miissig- 
Rungs). As time goes by, so one 
finds him more willing to be ex- 
plicit and in certain directions un- 
compromising. By the early 1930s, 
in, Jfucr, he has become an adamant 
pacifist, as his letters to U. J. Huium 
make plain : “ class Ich, f(ir melne 
Person, jede Xnderung der Welt 
durch Gewnlt ablehno und nicht 
miters [Ut/e, aucli nicht die'snzialis- 
tlfolte, aucli nicht die scheinbm" 
ehviiiischto und gerechte ” : he re- 
fuses to believe that the killing of 
some will lead to a better life for 
the many, will end in reconciliation, 
and is convinced that the world is 
sick above all else from a lack of 
brotherly love. He is, he declares, 
not ■ prepared — “ untor keinen 

UinstHnden ” — to kill men for any 
purpose whatsoever. He is “ bewuss- 
tor ails je dor Allelnstehende tuid 
1 Trilumer 1 ’* conscious of this wnfi’ 
of living as a task, a duty. In these 
letters Hesse Ktnuds out as commit- 
ted to the point, porlinps, of fana- 
ticism, violent even in his rejection 
of violence, as Involved as in 1914, 
or more so, only: "Nur bin Ich 
mcines personlichen Gcwissens jowl 
sicherer”, surer of himself titan ho 
had ever boon previously. 

Hesse’s path, he fell, was an in- 
evitable choice, even if it might 
appear M der Weg eVnes Don 
Qolchotc ” — a phrue to which he 
comes back sovoral times. " Vcr- 
tn milch war mein Lchcn das elites 
Don Qulcliote, abor oft glaubc ich 
daron, dass Don Quick ote honsowc- 
nig entbehrllch ist nls irgeudein 
FUhrer and Erfo’lgreiclier ’ . “ Don 
Qulchote” was tjhei'efore. for Hesse, 
essentially a term of praise ; so Karl 
Kraus is described as n "great Don 
Qukhbte ” even If “ ein Stllck Don 
Quichote-tum ”, though not exactly 
censorious, does Indicate something 
of the weaknesses and one-sided ness 
of that point of view. From 1933 
we have the “ mature ** Hesse before 
us, still given at times to shrill 
moments of -depression, but funda- 
mentally unchanging in bis concep- 
tion of the world, which iff paci- 
fistic, rationalistic, and full of hor- 
tatory idealism. 

Perhaps the most informative and 
useful of these books (with the 
exception of Joseph MMeck’s) is 
Politik lies Gewissens, with an intro- 
duction , by the intrepid Volkcr 
Michel*, and 4 foreword by Robert 
rjuiigk (whith is, it is true, not 
especially helpful). Much of the 
contents ■ is extremely .interesting, 
for example, the material on tho 
First World War. On this matter, 
Romani Rollaiid was to observe that, 
all in all, “seln deutscher Patriot- 
ism us seneint m ir mehr als . lau 
None the less, Hesse did at that 
time find Germany, " stiller, wurdi- 
-iger, c roster, erzogener, und das 
ileht ■ rticlit. wie m*n ‘ viellelcht 
turc|ite|i •• kUnnte, - bedrilckend : ‘aus, 
sondern sch»n, ja. edel 

<„ art article In the Neve Z lire her 
Zell wig of October 10, 1915, he 
. wrqte. of rile deep Impression that 
a v IsU to die fatherland had. made 
upon 1 him, of the absence of ha 

qf-: 
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tiimod thrmiEhnui , C0B roups which were considered outside his control) won him an 

career let “Isr ,)iv< resisted assiiuiluLion by the ovemued reputation for si atcsmtui- 

Kontniiniist ' ? »g I hnt er 5 ani ' were tho workers und the ship and concealed the fact that 

oscXfons one mus *3"? f 1 ' vitas. The forme, had for long he was basically a weak man. The 

-it letmr in u< ^ e political expression in tho weakness was not lost on Adcunucr 

iiro he was to 0 h j' Si Democratic Forty. Wluu but strengthened the determination 

.. 1,1 - ' r’ L.uff 15 °,?? ? w ^'. uK natural than tluit those with winch the nctogcmu'ian chan- 

r,-ii S * C l ■ ■ ’ tvifd to socialism should label cellar would probably in any case 

dnLaeu de wehrei l J um V banner under which they Imve clung to office. The party as a 

polhNfor l° - » ^ selhc* |j K ied ” Christian Democracy ? result got stuck with the policies 


mien selNct y Kln j « Christian Democracy ? result got stuck with the policies 
polm. icien zu lussen . ni party to have described itself of iton-plaunmg and non-reconnitlon 

Micliels's after wor.i Conservative ” would have aug- 0 f the Eastern fait accompli after 

aood deal of fasci 31. Sf, 1 Id that It was tiyiug to conserve they had ceased to fit the situation, 
fn Stance tite assertion S? ,r, A&tbat the Occupation was in- Erhard hod no desire to change the 
‘J MW to eradicate, wliile the first and lacked the strength to 
i , “"IS Se“ Christian" also hud the change the second. 

resolved to leave Germany lu mi fScmhff ^nce Eiliard disappeared From 

1 .. M«l»H«llOILC leun Wllltll imu nh U| r . ... lOfifi th« nnriv’t rnin-co 


There is also the politics i«.19G6 the jimy’scomse 

Dcconibci- 1914) that at least iW 5«? I £ U .i* « mSShm noum?.' h«s aguln been distorted by the fact 


Lfccomuci- rjit) mat at least 1 a " nvl i, 0 term ''Christian Detnoc- 8 B ,, , u y u .c mu*> 

'•stupid capitalist peace" Is nor. J'bS bSSue fatiilo ublo clse- ,ha J easl * jM ,,2 be * t fl 5 d mos £ ex ; 
over and that maybe “der We<±*l penenced politician. Fran* Josef 

immerhin Gutcs bringen | kann | -. r e n H?atl 0 1 1 t Hn era cv 8traU8S - „ ,s a Bn van an with 

„„ . . „ 'rr r ?“ z “ 10 " ,.«ii a personality which is domineering 

When it began Hesse won- !o rc,l ‘ nnd an ambition which is frustrated, 

pared to accept tlie First Worli n* ton totalitarianism. )lc scems unu ^i e t0 reconcile him- 

War hs a necessary cleansing pn PrUBiam has only par- self to tbe unlikelihood of the 

cess. The left-wing romaniidw ^ explained these origins— pollcie.i svhldi appeal to him ever 
of which Egon senwan has mi, tail, for oxample, no entry for appealing to cnnugli Germans for 
spnkou might seem to be a ipq Ttdrtn" in Ills index. He has, him to get a dhance of carrying 
way osvny at this point, but in jeu^ | tTmf( brought out clearly the them out. Dir Pridlntm devotes a 
at least, it whs not, apficadon for tho party’s later considerable amount of space to. 

Joseph Mileck's massive Mbllt wrj of the way in which, re vers- Strauss, but at no point does he 
graphical opus, Hermann Huh: kto usual sequence, it assumed pause to ask what accounts for this 
Biography and Bibllograaky. ^ i ^ of government before devotion to self-frustration. Yet the 
most the ultimate contrlbutiw « *W developed a procedure far immediate, if not tite longer-term, 
Hesse studies. I say " almost u tl policy. But even hero future of Christian Democracy in 

visedlv The bibliographical teetta narrative (tu which Western Germany largely depends 

of the' book (by fer the gnaw {JS™ an to ideological or soclo- on what sort of an oiirtet (If any) 

f iart of It) is certainly bird « '•Pmwilvais he wisely given die con be found for it. 
airit. It covers Hease research •- 
to, and including, the year m 

and takes into, acreuflt mu/m TL _ ^ ^ 1'i?_ . 

one could possibly wish lor.fltj J flft S1H1 H lllft 'I 

of course, tbo vast amount M mJLJU L/Xv 1 jLX 1- V 

on Hesse which has ippearN > ■ • * • . • . _. • 

periodicals. In tlie *Ufe «* - Pedorul Republic in 1949. The 

Works” section, however, «• m Sv Wemor PiinwnJc-tnr imivcmenr utiuht have l.ud very 

feel a little uneasy frbm oro« d "J "«Ilu iSlIDtlCIStCr ill IT ere nt results if the Weimar 


time. Occasionally die 

Mllock employs seems flat ----- - ---- . . , , 

onorvnting, ovon unconvirraj 01 "■ uonjNSkt und others : ate struggle for existence with hi 

M Self-being ” (pngo^ GO) and I ' •» J«iU Im poHtlKChen TWesl 1923- I«»™«1 o»> fillies— as . well 11* 

living ” (73), for oxanipla. are 03 W foreign opposition or indifference . 

oub terms, even in nssocuttioa «» kk r . .. • , » —mull it wok ilually overwhelmed 

« aelf-evnsfon ” or “ self-confr^ ^ Fiankfurt: ilipu-Veilug. hy tlio Nazis und ihuir iillle.i. Hitler 

Mnn » (Rft) Tnstaud of befog . wus able to exploit the romantic^ 

und to the point, which wouWftW "7 1 ... > ■ ■ ‘ ism of the youth movement n sup- 

seem necessary ’in such JL. ®f ■ the 1 roots of Nutlounl P 0 /*...?! l !H 

undertaking. Mileck is (Sormapy. it has some- ,nful,lblc lender— one who hi the 

winded, yet Ws discussion of b«e n suggested, may have cvcl, h .managed to U-ad whole 

creative aohiovement h jgN 0 youth moVoinem, the «onorai.nn R w rtmli and disaster, 
meagre nnd defective, rtew ^ y*toewegwi£, which, both One of the first representative 
less, such complaints and after the First World gatherings of the German youth 

end remain *flconaaiy» n ^ .limed io its muddled way at movement during the inter-war 

author must be congratuwi >wd I change df national, social period was held in 1924 at Lcuoh- 

his feat, particularly in us mdlvldnai lifebtyles. Certuinly, tenburg, a medievul castle In the 

graphical aspect. . \ "“““cnee was much wider than heart of Germany. That castle gave 

Some of Hesse’S writings, “J Tliose who joined jts name to a circle Df groups and 

especially on political sqbjccu^ ^croos but mostly quite smalt individuals pledged 10 act lu th? 

published for -tlie first dme : , a JPTand organizations snught spirit nf that meeting.. They .were 

Sr another of these books. from established soclcvjj never very successful in attracting 

Lyr.nTJT!- 11 ^-"^ ‘° I , ' rl ’" 11 ™{ fh/y' n Vvei“ T^cfdllsts. “they wire 

{’ration, and ^1 Its CW V ' J J r dmsed . diffcre.nly, S. Theysaw educatioh as '.a 
into a way of »f _ — d to drinki ng and amok- most powerful instrument \of 

— r- TW ,®!)?. y J b0Cl ^ 0 . v08c r emancipation, - and , education to 


Federal Republic in 1949. . The 
muvcnicnr might have hud wry 
different results if ' the Weimar 
Republic from its very, stun had 
not boon caigugcd In such h desper- 
ate struggle for existence with lift 


“Self-being” (pnge 60) and **j)| 
living” (73), for oxanipla, art i**SB 
ous terms, oven in nssoMttoa 


Some of Haase* writjjj, 1 
especially on political subjects, 
published for .the r 
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of Toronto Press/ Books T'^mcd by 1 the : new notions for quite different purposes. 
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calls “ ephem«'« .^. Lquestio 11 n W Leuclitenburg..' 

its almost vm 2*2*5 SmWK S ml ■ n J s « of ' sodct5, 11 ^ All ' the cootrilmiors ; to th» 
ably make it' tii 1 e •J5°5; r S' 5 W Thai im lineal .. rt ft n , e were' active in the German 

sive bibliography on LS«^ould VQ,,tl ' yoliih niovemont during those fito 

Complete international u . fl ^vCf help tn creote a- ful vcdrs- Tbeir papers nr* episodic, 

the secondary mbgj for.^ Within the hu^fohhfuSy reflect the spirit;. of 

should not . be J^P®ffl| y .l(iid W^^aTew type of culture. . t hose days,' the desperate- hoped of 
phasls has been dfl scrihed young Germans, their idealist 

German a"d - art»n*S 5^331:.. .' m- Protest and tiieir preoccupation with the 

criticism, with Porn ^ fli-L. ; ■ more abstract problems of state and 

bring to 1933, Sety AIrcady by .«» fair 

schorarsbip^Th^ ^ . divided ^ W .. jg- Symposium, prqved little groups began to cremblc u nde 

Many o£ the y ^ ul , B ltuJ ferocious uicssui'cof^eJNazis. 

Mrn P to bl ay ; but p mny .o f those, who ® 
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The force be with you 


By David Thatcher 
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Nietzsche 

158pp. I-'oiiuiia. £1. 

MALCOLM PASl.MY (J{ditorl : 
Nietzsche 

Imugery mid Thought 

271pp. Methuen. £8.50 (paperback, 

L4.95>. 


Nietzsche's trademark is intel- 
lectual energy. As J. P. Stern writes 
in his brief study, 11 to read him is 
exhilarating for die adventure of 
jliiirini' tlie reflective force manl- 
iest in iihiinst every formulation and 
j no iv rln nsr at a problem ”. It is sad, 
I rhoii, to find him declaring that now- 
in lays Nie use lie's relationship to 
fascism is “either denied or 
ignored ” und that Nietzsche now 
faces the danger “of being read as 
though he were n cool, systematic 
philosopher or h poet needing his 
symbols conn ted and his images 
classified ”. These charges are really 
unjust, us Mnlcohn Pasley's volume 
[shows. Scholars are conscious that 
tlie '* cle-trarifi cation 11 of Nietzsche 
must bo regarded with caution, that 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, unsystematic 
though it is, is worthy of close, sys- 
tematic analysis, and di&t, since 
Nietzsche " convinces as much by 
Hnecdmcv and extended metaphor 
as lie does by discursive argu- 
ment” (Stern's own admission), the 
relationship between imago and 
thouglu, metaphor and argument, 
deserves thorough examination. 

As Professor Stern candidly 
admits, " any attempt at a coherent 
interpretation oF writing so hybrid 
and at times so contradictory in 
Content, and so remarkably versa- 
tile in form, is bound to be prob- 
lematic ", Yet the problem cannot 
be' evaded or minimized by simply 
urging the reader to abandon 
traditional distinctions “ between 
literature mid philosophy, between 
formal, published statements and 
hitormal . notes, between life and 
(mark": Its resolution' Requires 

integrated biographical material, 
sustained argument and semantic 
precision. On each of these counts 


of format, to compress exposition 
and evaluation (not always sharply 
differentiated) into boo constricting 
j a framework, so that complex 


so as to ‘justify’ a relative end 
Brilliant upergus, however, cannot 
entirely compensate for some slack 
mid unconsidercd writing — eg, 
“ what Nietzsche teaches us is not 
to read philosophy as literature, let 
alone literature as philosophy, but 
to read both as closely related forms 
of life ”, and Hie misleading 
remarks on Shaw, Wells, Lawrence 
and Yeats. 

Nur cun they compensate for a 
dismaying lack of purpose and 
design, qualities more in evidence 
in the articles to which the book is 
heavily indebted. In the acknow- 
ledgements we are told that Chap- 
ters 3 and 7 are se indebted ; in 
fact, every single chapter, with the 
apparent exception of Chapter 4, 
In pnrt repeats previously published 
material, either verbatim or nearly 
so. The result, a srissurs-nnd-paste 
discontinuity, is likely to bewilder 
the general reader who might mis- 
takenly assume, from the paperback 
format, that he is hoing offered a 
step-by-step introduction . to Nietz- 
sche's ideas. Several books in tlds 
series, eg, Jeremy Bernstein's Ein- 
stein, arc excellent introductions, 
far superior to Nietzsche in organi- 
zation. As Nietzsche is intended for 
English readers. It is a pity that tbe 
listing of certain works by Heideg- 
ger, Jasper's, Maun and Pori ad f in- 
consistently omits available English 
translations. (For rhe record: a 
translation of " On Truth and False- 
hood In an Extra-Moral Sense”— 
discussed in Chapter 7 — will be 
found In the May, 1976, 'issue of the 
Oberiin Undergraduate Journal of 
Philosophy.) Comprehensive assess- 
ment of Stern’s approach to 
Nietzsche should, perhaps, be de- 
layed until his much longer A Study 
of Nietzsche appears next year, 

Nietzsche : Imagery and Thought, 
edited by Malcolm Pastcy, is a much 
more rewarding book nud repre- 
sents an important addition to essay 
collections which have appeared in 
tills decade, either iu journals, eg 
Malahat Review (li»72> and Spin- 

S osium (1974), or in book form,'e g, 
obert C. Solomon's Nietzsche 
(197+) and Jomes C. Q*FJHhertiy’s 
Studies iu Nietzsche and the Classi- 
cal Tradition . (1976), Of its eight 
contributions, three (those % Stern, 
Luke, Bridgwater) have appeared 
before. 

In his preface, Pasley avers that 




two sides of Nietzsche's activity, 
between the moral heroism of hia 


specifically Nietzsohean formula- 
tions ” such as the wiU to power, 
the dentil of God, tbe eternal 
recurrence and ressentimeM— are 
dealt with in too perfunCtorv a 
manner. . 

. ' To^be sure, Ids insights are often, 
illuminating and suggestive. For 
.axamplo, he sees Nietzsche’s meta- 
phor . of “phe . human horizon” 
being " analogous td rite ionosphere 
which surrounds tflie, earth and 
which, if it is damaged or modified, 
is bound tfo affect our life in all Its 
aspects”; 'and, discussing what he 
terms • Nietzsche’s . ” morality of 
stienuonsness ”, he reflects that 
: th 0 structure .of any genuine 

theology is reversed : instead .of a 
..relative . personal : effort ! being 
, .justified' by an qbsplute eijd,‘ an 
existential effort .is mode absolute 


nature oE his pootlco-philosophical 
enterprise ” and the extent to which 
“he allowed his Imagery t& dictate 
his erg union t even when he sup- 
posed that his argument was in 
control of Ills Imagery”. All but 
one of the assays reflect this theme, 
although two of them— Mary 
Warnock’s " Nietzsche's Conception 
of Truth" and Stern’s “Nietzsche 
and the Idea of Metaphor ” — 
examine it from the point of view 
oE language and grammar rather 
than literature, and Imagery. All the 
i\fr iters arc sensitive to the hazards 
In reading Nietzsche and, iu par^ 
tlcular, to the vexed problem of his 
real or supposed “contradictori- 
ness . • 

; Three essays concentrate on 
imagery, proper, and, as Nietzsche' 
.indexes refer sparsely to images la 
his works, much laborious sifting 


and combing must be done. Pasley 
explores “ Nietzsciie’s Use of Medi- 
cal Terms ” — a better tiitle might be 
“ Nietzsche’s Imagery of Heolui and 
Sickness’’ — and ho shows persua- 
sively liaw such Images, used meta- 
phorically at first to illustrate ab- 
stract cultural Issues, become more 
obtrusive and detailed, tending 
increasingly to assume a literal 
character. Nietwsche, of course, wax 


51**1 


a elironic invalid, sufferiiig from 
headaches, dyspepsia, eye problems 


and other paiimu] disorders. Pasley’s 
major interest is how Nictzsclic 
interpreted them, “how he reacted 
to them, and how ho understood 
their relation bo his intellectual and 
spiritual life”. Oddly, he does not 
mention syphilis, which probably 
caused Nietzsche's mental collapse 
and premature death, nor does he 
inquire whether Nietzsche knew or 
suspected that he had Idle disease, 
though some evidence, previously 
suppressed, is now coming to light 
dim Nietzsche feared he might go 
mad. If there Is a weakness in Pais- 
ley’s account of NJetzsdie as a 


soph leal problem like a disease re- 
quiring “ therapies ” of different 
kinds, it lies in the neglect of mental 
health and sickness (after at!, 
Nietzsche adopted the mask of a 
madman to proclaim that “ God is 
dead”) and in the restorative value 
Nietzsche, like King Saul, ascribed 
to music. 

Contending that Nietzsche’S lin- 
guistic devices are a direct expres- 
sion of his metaphysics, F. D. Luke 
suggests fcli at his words and images, 
because of their associative inter- 
attraction, must bo explored not 
singly but in dusters. He examines, 
in Zarathustra. tbe cluster of height 
images — climbing, mountains, leap- 
ing, dancing and flying — indicative 
of what he engagingly terms (after 
Goethe’s Faust) the <c Eupliorion ” 
complex, showing how these images 
are related to concepts like the 
superman, eternal recurrence and 
Vberwindung (sublimation). It 
becomes clear that opposing pairs of 
symbols— height/ depth, light/hcavy, 


engle/soipoiit— reflect a 

tally dialectical f 

scho’s thinking. e 01 * 

The third essay . 

Animals: Idea Imav« !S r 
ence " by T. j. Reed a iL d 
animal imagery to’ wu/ 
theory of.sublimatito.pS; 
£ notorious " blond bSp 
lion, Reed tends to ' 
Nietzsche's “fervid enA., 
wars and beasts an“ iSta* 
because he wants & 
dangerous effect 011 fasd£ J 
tality. Bin not all NietaS! 
animals are predatory. viogT 
cruel. The r rioh syShoHc L 
uveness might best be elating- 
bem big in mind Nietzsche W 
in mytiiology, etc. and a!» 
important commentaries fh« 
Jung, Heidegger, and 
wtudi confirm the vIbw of w 
W ilUams in hls ^^! 1 
“Nietzsche’s Masks'*, tfaiTmia, 
Images are “parts of a 
complicated technlqm of 
projection”. 

Tiiougii Reed’s final e; 
Into Mann, Rilke, Benn and 
has some justification, there k n 
vdmtsoever for Patrick Dridgww 
account of “Englldi Write™ 
Nietzsche.’’ Demonstrably out 
keeping with the “imagery 
thought ” motif of the YOluma u 
whole, llliis account merely 1 
marizes material lie publish?' 
1972 with several errors and daw 
assertions spill uncorreaed. k 
stead room might hare been 
for an essay on Nietzsche’s 
(a surprising omission), hh 
sophy of music, his theory of d. 
or a stylistic comparison with, 
Schopenhauer or Wluget 
1 lie concluding essay should 
been the first one: Teter 
remarkable piece tm "Ail 
Intellectual Enquiry ” in 
in masterly fashion many « 
tlienies Ills follow-contributors 
explored with lucidity and pe 
tion. Nietzsche: Imagery 

Thought is highly rccoramead 
all serious students of Nleh 
work. 


Jobbery and rebellion 


I, David Blackbourn 
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Vnmlenhocck 


L been said that reading novels 
^(rioe and detection is tha feather 
ibhich InteUectuals tickle them- 
Sk If so, then German intellec- 
u ve peculiarly deprived, lack- 
GiBf home-grown product which 
Lid Hand alongside the works of 
Uji Chandler, Simenon or 
braimatt. Scan the yellow-backed 
heif on die German station book- 
H isd you will find virtually no 
tottous authors. Thia has its 
Lola ihe nineteenth century. It is 
he that E. T. A. Hoffmann wns 
Mas in a vein similar to Edgar 


1 : 


hampered ill .its development in Ger- 
many by the stunted growth of 
bourgeois capitalism with its atten- 
dant values ; nnd significantly the 
later Impact of the genre was 

actually attacked (by the Nazis, but 
not only by them) as an " invasion 
of Western ideas”, 

German historians have been 
similarly reluctant to concern them- 
selves With crime, as Dirk Blasius 
points out in his introduction. Here 
Lon rhe field has been led by the 
French and British. With the 

resurgence of social history in Ger- 
many, however, crime is beginning 
to attract attention, and the two 
books under review are among die 
first fruits of this Interest. Carsren 
Kih'her deals with thieves and rob- 
ber bandits in the eighteenth 

century and the earjv nineteenth, 
taking as his starting-point the 
framework established by Eric 
Hobsbawm in his books on Primitive 
Rebels (1959) and Bandits (1969). 

Hobsbawm identified as genuine 
social rebels those peasant bandits 
who enjoyed the support and 
sanction of tho community from 
which they came^ embodying a form 
of primitive social protest against 
those responsible for oppressing the 
peasantry. Kiither deals with 
German bandits of this kind, 
particularly with _ Mathias Kloster- 
mayer, tlie bayerischer Hiesel who 
argued that *' thieves are necessary 
to punish the rich and avaricious”. 
He is, though, concerned to broaden 
the definitnon of those who can 
legitimately be regarded as social 
rebels to include also those 
bandits — the majority — who were 
neither of peasant origin, nor 
operated exclusively within a fixed 
rural community. 

This is partly a matter of empha- 
sis. Kiither, for example, tries to 
rescue Schindcrhamies from rhe 
charge that he was a mere criminal 
bandit by demonstrating that he 
operated within the narrow 
Hunsriick region and that his 
frequent attacks on Jewish money- 
lenders were (successfully) aimed at 
securing popularity among the local 
peasantry. KOtlier's central argu- 
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deed no character properly 
bis to Poe’s Dupiti, Balzac’s 
or Dickens’s Inspector 
.i'and when the detective 
etablished itself as a genre it 
b without German participation. 
-Sherlock Holmes’s dog which 
to bark, this must have some 
noce. 

Mips, just as the German 
ailt clus in the last century had 
Hiiral revolution vicariously, 
farm of what one German 
i has called a mere “ read- 
rtrolution”, so it took its crittio 
toe remove also, from more ad- 
British and French counter- 
Certainly modern German 
ot this branch of Trivialliter- 
Ijrogae along these lines. The 
ge nro was, they claim, 

new from 
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UlERATURE IN CONTEXT Geribral editor Douglas Brooks-Davlos 
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ment, huttcvcr, . goes furtlicr. 
Ciimmul bandits tiicnisolvus, In- 
claims, had h sense of nijssiun 
which made tlic-m socia) reheis, 
though of a different kind. Anil this 
in turn wus the result of their 
common emergence out of, and 
support they received from, a milieu 
as cohesive in its own way as those 
peasant communities on whom the 
peasant bandits were dependent. 

Most German bandits of the 
period enme from the margins of 
settled society, although there were 
exceptions like Damian llcssel, who 
had trained for the priesthood. 
Mainly, though, they had been itin- 
erants, who made up perhaps 10 per 
cent of the total population; mem- 
bers of H dishonourable ” profes- 
sions — knackers, charcoal-burners, 
sheidierds— who were denied access 
to the guilds and to full civic 
rights ; or gypsies and Jews, both 
groups who were similarly dis- 
criminated against both economi- 
cally and socially. Kiither argues 
that those who became bandits rep- 
resented the most self-conscious 
minority of all those who had been 
excluded from society ; they were 
agents of social protest, if still of 
a primitive kind. 

In support of this thesis he 
dcvolops two principal arguments. 
He maintains, first, that the robber 

Wii 4-Viftmpnlnnn ^nnollhitoJ aa 


separate “ counter society ”. with 
its own argot, strong moral code 
and — In certain bands— even oaths, 
insignia and initiation ceremonies 
which paralleled those of the 
guilds In official society. He points 
also to tlie supra-regional coopera- 
tion of the bauds and to tlie dis- 
crimination between rich and poor 
in their choice of victims. Here the 
argument Is only partly convincing, 
As Kiither himself frequently and 
almost apologetically comments, 
plunder was still the main objec- 
tive of the bands ; and the rich 
were natural targets. The bandits’ 
attitudes to the poor seem often tu 
have been more contemptuous than 
sympathetic. Moreover, tlie tight 
internal structure of the bands was 
largely forced on them by the need 
to escape detection : It reflected 
the conditions under which organ- 
ized crime was obliged to operate in 
the eighteenth century. 

Kiitltcr’s second argument— that 
the bandits were dependent for 
their existence on tlie support of 
marginal groups, as the peasant 
bandits were on tlie peasantry— Is 
more convincing. Jewish bandits, for 
example, were able to exploit the 
paa-iuh position of their co- 
religionists. Hie bands generally 
used itinerants as . messengers, 
hawkers for disposing of their loot, 
nnd -the homes of those in fringe 
occupations for rofugc. The insecure 
social status of vorgers and village 
schoolteachers seems also to have 
turned a number of these into 
expert forgers of false papers. In 
these respects the bandits swam In 
the sea of the outcast poor and 
the marginal : it was they who made 
up bhe ranks of the trusty Initiates 
— those who were kocherp. or Areas 
in bandit argot — without whom the 
bnndits could not have survived. 
Kiither has, in fact, reconstructed 
safe “bandit roads” in different 
parts -of Germany, as impressM in 
their way as Georges Lefebwe’s 
maps illustrating the -movements of- 
the grande peur in pre-Revolution- 
ary France. 

The book Is nevertheless uneven. 
It is irritatingly repetitive, and 
there are also many remarks of 
stunning ingenuousness. It hardly 
seems necessary, for ' instance, to 
tell us that cacti) r&d bandits tried 
to influence the interrogation in 


iions. Both repetition and in genu, 
ousness are perhaps a product ol 1 
what-; one frequently feels to be 
the author’s tendency to caress the 
personal .details ■ of his chosen- 


ninth' ii pu-iMbie fur I Iil- bands lo 
operate in (he interstices of .sucieiy- 
Lucking full jurisdiction, money anil 
personnel, the state could mete nut 
summary justice in the form uf 
brandings end public f Loggings ; but 
it fell down on effective criminal 
investigation. With tlie concentra- 
tion of sovereignty in the reorgani- 
zed Germany after the Congress of 
Vienna, the state was able to pursue 
tlie bands with greater resources. 
“ Wanted ” notices, for example, 
became notably more detailed and 
systematic. The period of peace after 
1815 and more rigorous surveillance 
also began to remove the social 
basis of itinerancy on which the 
existence of bands was predicated. 

While vagrancy declined, however, 
the German states. were faced with 
die emergence of new pauperized 
classes rfcmge reuses in ihe towns 
and countryside. This, and tha 
reaction to ir, forms the central 
theme of Dirk Blasius’s study of 
Prussia between 1815 and 1848. 
VonnUrz Prussia was a society 
undergoing a critical transition. 
Enlightened bureaucratic reformers 
had removed ninny former social 
bonds — peasant serfdom and 
the guild system arc obvious 
examples — and ushered in a period 
of social mobility of whicn tho 
rapidly rising population was one 


the lowest i ' caches of society, where 
marriage had formerly been more 
difficult to enter into, or at least 
had been commonly postponed and 
family size thus limited. 

A growing population put enor- 
mous strains on a society where 
technical backwardness and limited 
markets made it impossible to soak 
up surplus labour in production. 
Social groups like the rural pool, 
artisans and outworkers were the 
particular victims of this structural 
crisis of transition; and Blasius 
follows the pioneering work of 
Wilhelm Abel in characterizing 1848 
iu Germany as the last crisis of the 
“old” kind — one rooted principally, 
that Is, in dearth, price rises and 
hunger, rather than in cyclical 
business depression. 

Against this background Blasius 
irakus a number of fundamental 
points about crime in Vormilrz 
Prussia, backed up with detailed 
statistical evidence. There was, first, 
an increase In the amount of offici- 
ally registered crime in the period, 
most of wiiich was directed at pro- 

E . In 1835, for example, tha 
itry of Justice reported dial 
85 per cent of all criminal acts were 
against property ; and more than 
half the total was made up of wood 
thefts and other offences against 
forestry and hunting rights. Th&s-s 
crimes, in turn, were committed 
very largely by the growing moss of 
tlie pauperized, and Bins! us has been 
able to correlate the cycles of pro- 
perty crime very closely with the 
price of food, peaks In both appear- 
ing for. instance in 1837-38, 1840-41 
and 184547. Significantly in this 
respect, tiiere was a rise in the 
number of property offences com- 
mitted by women In the years of 
high bread and. potato prices In the 
1840s, dropping off again with the 
price fall after 1848. 

Iu his commentary on these find- 
ings Blasius, like Kiither, appears 
at times to be labouring his points. 

■ Analysing the figures for crime in 
the district of Halberstadt, for 
exsmpie, he comes at length to the 
unsurprising conclusion that wood 
thefts predominated in rural areas, 
other Idnda of property offence in 
the urban ones. His attempt to 
relate cripie td> the position of p ar- 
ticular- social groups is -aisti fitful. 
One group earlier singled out for 
special mention : as victims of 
Prussia’s transitional phase, the. out- 
workers, are passed over wlien It 
comes to the Relationship- between 
. tlicdr Inadequate Incomes and their 
propensity to • crimes against prop- 
erty. . • 

. Similarly,’ nothing is’ . said ! con- 
cretely about the conditions wiiich 
might have led certain klpds of 
artisan to crime. T 
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bandit The' re 
therti 0 s like — 
bandit* among the rest of ,tne-r- 
rton-raarginal— population ere dealt 
with In a cursory >vay. 

The changing institutional confect 

S hlch made it indrearingjly difficult 
r the bands to survive into, the 
nineteenth century is also passed 
aver fairly swiftly, although Kiither 
has sketched in, uhe major point's. 
The territorial dlVisliHjs within We- 
1815' Germany, and the survival 
(especially a, the south-wfest) 'Of 
various forms of criminal . juris- 
dtetiorl wfiich- conflicted .ivltfa the. 
powers mf the absolutist state, had 


work now -being done on the com- 
plexities and vicissitudes • of the 
artisan world, under the stimula- 
tion of, historians ■ like \ynjfraro 
‘ Fischer, it" Id disappointing - that 
BJasiua -has not eyen attempted to 
-break i down: (Ms category into par- 
ticular -occupational -groups. ' On 
;tfao other bend, Che section ’dealing : 
-with crltiie -nrid the rural- poor is 
well managed and includes -valuable 
details 1 .-on 1 - the background to the 
.high..', incidence" of wood 'thefts. . 
•. Statistics -pri' climate, djmfsqlon -of. ! 
Etherising price of wood In yesponi* - 
vfo KcriylDg'fuef^aria building needs, 

'• and-expUanhtrdhg qbdiir'fh^ way the 
. market in wood actually operated in' 
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a man lie r which excluded the pnor 
from l lie possibility of legal pur- 
chase, nil find their place in a 
fluent analysis. 

At the end of liis first section on 
crime und its context, Hie author 
moves nn tu consider the reactions 
of officialdom to tills unwanted 
effect of its own reforming handi- 
work. He argues tEiat in the period 
up to ISIS there was a change In 
the official mind, which was 
appalled by the loosening of moral 
bonds, alcoholic indulgence and the 
number of " unhealthily " early mar- 
riages, and inclined to blame these 
supposed causes of crime on exces- 
sive reforms. These feelings, 
Ulnsius argues further, echoed the 
conservative criticisms voiced par- 
ticularly by aristocratic members of 
the Prussiun assemblies. 

In the second and third sections 
of the book Blnsius then expounds 
the view that in response to the rise 
in crimes against property rlie 
Prussian state developed a “repres- 
sive strategy” which corresponded 
both to the archaic prejudices and 
class interest of the landed aristo- 
cracy, and also to the fears for 

E roperty of a historically weak 
nurgeoisle which was prepared to 
sacrifice its liberal principles in 
exchange for security, TIo cites first 
the failure of penal reform, above 
ail the rejection of the principle 
of rehabilitative detention. He 
then considers revisions of the Prus- 


sian criininnl code, stressing the 
tougher penalties for theft con- 
tained in the 18S1 revision of tho 
1794 code, and the creation In 
general of a moro effective appara- 
tus of state prosecution. 

Throughout these sections one 
often has the feeling that the 
detailed analysis has a subtlety 
ubsent from the overall framework 
of interpretation. Several Questions 
raise themselves. How fur, for 
example, were the tilings described 
by Bins! us peculiarly Prussian ? 
Doubts among bureaucrats about the 
effects of reform, Hnd aristocratic 
complaints that bureaucracy was 
guilty of a monstrous “ levelling ”, 
were also common currency in 
southern slates like Baden and 
Bavaria with stronger traditions of 

{ lolltical representation. The most 
mportant point Is perhaps that 
here, os in Prussia, the bureau- 
crucy was helping to establish the 
framework of a Bourgeois society; 
and it was for this reason that it 
attracted so much criticism from 
entrenched interests— whether aris- 
tocratic, guild-based or clerical. 

Connected with this is a further 
question : is it really possible to 
view the “repressive strategy” of 
the Prussian state aa the byproduct 
of n weak and compromise- 
orientated middle class ? As the 
author himself points out, the re- 
vised Prussian criminal code of 


1851, along with the stipulations 
of the 1848 and 1850 constitutions, 
actually institutionalized the bour- 
geois norm of equality before the 
law. The introduction of trial by 
jury also saw the adoption of an 
old middle-class liberal demand. In 
these as in other respects the new 
“ repressive " code merely put 
Prussian law on a par with the 
French criminal code, which had 
operated in the Rhineland since the 
years of Napoleonic control. At the 
same time die new Prussian crimi- 
nal code remained milder in n 
number of respects than contem- 
porary British practice. 

Such comparisons with Britain 
and France open up n broader prob- 
lem of Interpretation. Blasius fol- 
lows a by-now common model, 
which starts from the question why 
modern, liberal norms “failed” to 
take root in Germany os they did in 
other European countries. The 
author has, in fact, written another 
case-study on the historic failure of 
German bourgeois liberalism, as Ills 
terminology (the “activation of pre- 
modern means and forms of state 
power ”, “pre-capitalist strategies of 
social control”) indicates. 

There remains, nevertheless, a 
need to ask in which specific ways 
Germany's nineteenth-century devel- 
opment diverged ” from that else- 
where in Europe. After all, the 
blocking of penal reform on finan- 


cial grounds, the . eill i n 
ascribe poverty totlieiS?/' 
lugs of the poor, or ihn ,w 
P.^e a hiji vWSlSj* 

rights and punish offidfWj 
corresponding severity”!? 5 ™ 
might, to a non-German i.- ,b . n ‘ 

bo thought charoct*riiV l J( ri f • 
ascendant middle classes «f d • l ? e 
and France in tho l840^?S 
r ? thcr ft?, 11 specifically of, pfl' 
slan middle class which had marl 
its pence with “ pre-capital"? S X 
gles of social control * Q n ,i*’ 
other hand, the airf? * 
Prussia as much as in Britain » 
France, of bourgeois views m 
property was surely testified 
the growing number a nd 
cance of businessmen, acceunfi? 
lawyers and journalists, who JS 
prepared respectively to accwnl 

jilllfy it “" w » * X 

Of course there was a Genoa* 
special road (Sohderweg) in the 
nineteenth centunr- It is imports 
however, that historians remain 
open to arguments about the extent 
to which socially and Institution. 
aUy, if not politically German, 
■ travelled a similar road to other 
European countries. Only when 
have more detailed and systematic 
work on both the dissimilarity 
and the similarities of German 
development will it be possible to 
identify those features which wtri 
truly divergent. • . 
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Tales from the Vienna suburbs 


By Edward Timms 


ROLP-PETER JANZ and KLAUS 
LAEltMANN : 

Arthur Schnitzlcr 

Zur Diagnose des Wiener Biirgor- 

tums im Fin de si&clo 

229pp. Stuttgart : Metzler. DM58. 


of Die kleine KomUdie to turn liis the pose of the artist or aesthete 
back on the privileged sphere of functions in Schnitzlor's work as 
the Ringstrasse, disguise himself as the favourite dlsguiso adopted by 
an impoverished poet and have a members of the upper class who 
love affair with a simple girl from wish to escape from their own class 
the suburbs, is of unmistakable identity. Aestheticism becomes _ a 
political significance. It expresses way of life which Schnitzler’s writ- 
the inability of the educated ings both explore for its glamour 

liberal bourgeoisie in fin-desidcle --J *■" 1 

Vienna to adhere to the credo of 


Other writings which touch on 
political themes are never free oi 
ambiguity. In Professor Dernhorli 
the hero’s political quietism appeart 
to be endorsed, not censured. Aod 
a similar ambivalence characterize 
Dor Weg ins Freie, die subject of i 


capitalism” and their failure to 
respond realistically to “ the pollt 


and expose for its shallowness. 

Dr Janz is at his best in his 
analysis of this socio-psychological 
dimension, identifying both the 


final chapter by Dr Jam. The 
tity crisis suffered oy the J 
bourgeoisie Is Indeed explored In 


Schnitzlor enjoys a paradoxical 
reputation : as an indulgent 

chronicler of social life in Habs- 
burg Vienna and as a trenchant 
analyst of tho individual psyche. 
The question Is- whether the two 
aspects "Cohere. Is- the social ele- 
ment merely a colourful backdrop 
against which Ills characters act 
nut the tragl-coniedy of their 
self-absorbed individualism? Or 
does his analysis of individual 
experience imply a critique of 
bourgeois society as a whole? It 19 
this question that Rolf-Pctor Janz 
and Klaus Laermaim set out to 
answer. They argue that the 
dominant historical trends of capi- 
talism and imperialism find expres- 
sion in the literature of tho period 
after 1880, • regardless of the 
authors 1 intentions. The differing 
tempo of - industrialization may 


ical threat of the pet it -bourgeois literary sources of certain motifs 
and proletarian strata ”. (for example Wilde’s Dorian Gray ) 

1 .1 J.. 


Such conclusions can only be jus- 
tified by the assumption that the 
true meaning of a story must lie in 
what it omits. Schnitzler lraulzes 
the social -Illusions of the Austrian 
upper class, not their political 
irresponsibility. In ills eurly writ- 
ings tho stability of the class struc- 
ture itself is not seriously ques- 
tioned. Searching for evidence to 
the contrary Dr Janz is even 
reduced to glossing the seduction 
of the Count in Relgen as a laconic 
prophecy of the demise of the Aus- 
trian aristocracy, The given social 
order 1 tends In fact to be treated as 
the stablo backcloth against which 
individuals play out their destiny: 
“die Kullsse des elgcnon Schlck- 
sals", as Schnitzlcr puts it in his 
account of the political Insouciance 
of his own youth hi Jugend in 


■ have made the naturalist writers of Wien, It is a question not of " sub 


.Berlin more conscious of these deve- 
lopments thou die BUthovs of /in- 
tlesidclc Vienna, whose work 


Jective intentions” but of whether 
authorial distance is achieved 
within the. works themselves. 


reflects them only In a " very Schnitzlor’s narrative stance Is often 
mediated " way. But Schnitzler’s so ambiguous that the political eva- 
mT tings, both In form and sub* siveness of hia characters cannot be 


stance, nevertheless express ** tho 
situation of the Viennese bourgeol* 
lie” as a whaje. • 

.Anneal is rightly taken as a test 
'case. These elegant dialogues about 
the deceits of love may appear to 
exclude the cruder concerns of 
economic life, But Dr Janz Insists 
that each Scene and . character has 
* precise location in. the social 
geography of the city. - Anntol’s 
exploits ■ ‘ 


disentangled from . that of die 
author himself. For this very rea- 
son autobiographical dues cannot 
be disregarded. The diaries which 
Schnitzler kept ’ throughout his 
adult life, ana which are being 
edited for publication by Relnhard 
■Urbach . in , Vienna, are likely to 
prove Invaluable, i And certain pas- 
sages in Jtigend In Wien show that 

. a, young man Schnitzler had 

(he argues) express a largeW shared the life-style and 
■* - -• — 1 sexual attitudes of mind portrayed In Anti- 


social rather- than simply 

iu 

class** barriers; they , consolidate ailministrarlve matter” anti politics 


Impulse. His affairs with girls from ??*■. F . or Mm the state of tlie nation 
suburbs do not dissolve * ia . c ,* , , een , an utterly indifferent 
dm ■ than rnncniijnta administrative matter” amt nnlliicc 


the poorer 


and their function in Schnitzler s 
fictional scheme. Motifs like tlic 
mirror or the portrait are shown to 
represent a loss of secure identity. 
But difficulties arise once again 
when Dr Janz begins to extrapolate 
from the literary evidence. Follow- 
ing Curl Schorschke lie secs Sell- 
nlizler’s writings ns the reflection 
of an “ identity crisis ” experienced 
by the whole Austrian bourgeoisie, 
in a period marked by a simul- 
taneous decline In their political 
power mid Increase in their econo- 
mic prosperity. But important ques- 
tions are bogged by a methodology 
which treats Individual literary 
works as expressions of a general 
crisis. Are die con cerus of a cul- 
tural elite — "a few thousand indi- 
viduals scattered* through tho great 
cities of Europe ”, as Hofmannsthal 
put it — a relinble mirror of tlio 
society in which thoy lived ? Revis- 
ing Schorschke’s untenable' claim 
that the whole Habsbura middle 
class took refuge in aestheticism. 
Dr Jauz offers us a more ingenious 
dotation. The aestheticism of Sch- 
nitzler’s characters is to be seen 
both as corresponding to the 
sophisticated cultural ideals of tile 
Austrian bourgeoisie and as a reac- 
tion against their brash commercial 
ambitions. Tbe trouble is that Sch- 
nitzler shows so little Interest in 
portraying those ambitions, let 
alone presenting them es brash. 
The “ protest against the industrial 
bourgeoisie ” which • Dr Janz dis- 
cerns In the short play Die Frau mit 
dem Dolan is nowhere expressed 
in die text itself. It has to be 
supplied by the literary historian. 
This point becomes clear by con- 


this novel with exceptional pm!- 
nieuce. And Schnitzler does lid 
Justice both to political amiseri 
tism and to its psychological con* 
quences. But for Dr Janz the nuij 
aim of the novel is to discredit lb 
aesdieticism of the hero, Georg m 
Wergemilin, and by this meusw! 
portray “ die crisis of the bouigw-i 
sio ” as a wliolo. The problem » 
not simply that Wergenthia ««* 
socially too marginal a tlg wt tf 
carry this representative mmb, 
cance. It is that his aestheticism c 
not discredited. The undercurraL 
of irony serves, ns in noveli w 
Fontnne, to bring out the dddb 
weaknesses of a man whose ax® 
ambitions aro Indeterminate, m 
tlonal commitments unstable » 
moral perceptions WunjO; ^ 

Wergonthin is finally euo xw ; — ■■ * 

find a kind of salvation «wg . • 1 

art, indeed to achieve »» « , n , „ • 

Schnitzler (hi a letter to WCen’s Rebels 
Brand es) called " clarity a M« J T ^ .. . 

kinds of people and prtblemMj Wr LoyallSm HI 

STM^S^calPerspecdve 

which emerges towards the ^^^“^roverajel • 
the novel that there ean ony w of Ulster Loyalism . £8.50 

“ individual forms of ealvanw 
The one character who belie*. . 
polirical action, Theresa Golo*»i „ 


■mjI Feysrabend 

jcitnee in a Free Society 
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ft, Second Slump 
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igMtlons for a socialist 
tanitlve (o present govern- 
swt policies. 
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(tits, Power, Socialism 
hi hnovatlva study of changes In 
c^iillst society in tho 187Qs, In 
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a is In society ot large, bu t ilia 
hithfn the state apparatus itself. He 
stances a sat of original proposals 
ryssocUl 1st strategy in odvencad 
o(M lit societies. 

an 9 November 

RirfojfBahro 
Tbe Alternative 
h Eastern Europe 
Bdvoli ■ Marxist serving elghtyoari 
ttyilurmentln East Germany (or 
bkvliw. His book alms to ox- 
^■h the historical, foundo liana 
el bureaucratic rule In Eastern 
Etropa and to advanco a political 
Wjramnie capable of. overcoming It. 
KifoctiMi an the division of 
bbourvdlh In dm socle ties. 
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Mlsdand explosive. 
hV 7Decamber 

Ug 7 Csrllila Street, 

(kndonWI 
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political action, 

finally concludes dial tW* La 

* * — — • “ escape trai 


sivo in its critique of “““‘'Ml 
divldualisui t>h»n Dr 


Jle Dramatic 
pagination of 
F-B. Yeats 


perverse attempt to treat 
were not a fictitious 


“«i'un luni Ytu ij.nu. an tUB " UH- -““JovhjiL »■ h- auiiing f 

S erlallstlc: dreams- of the boutgeoi- 'for an Unpolitical theme. 1 “Let’s • 5, y ® pervert 

oft Reigen too ‘is fitted Into this not tflk about ' politics ”, says the «ust)l as lr he 

, sanjs, pattecit THe. round of sexyal : narrator of a prose sketch set in • wwfsctor but a psychoanalytical 

encounters, . which .'embraces •all China at tlie time of the Boxer patient suitable for ta*eatment by 

vsoclal 'classed. Is here seen as fol- R '8ing. What 1 interests him is 1 “the 6 “ 6 methods of Otto Fenichel. But 

: lb vjiijg-., marker, lav®^ -oY. audibly and psychology 1 of the Chinese”; : .- his chapter on, the social' history of 

■derjiQpd, wtth the wealtlder partlci-, , ! Queuing Is far more informative. 

ddWa enjoying tW .status of l '^prlyK eoLruoult than n * H e ^ hov ' 8 that, Schnitzler’s use of 

Slmilaitlar AnatoFs amS?oiu P! elsewhere a 
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have ns believe. If 
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Between poetry and geometry 


ALFRED ANDERSCH : 

Offcntl icher Brief on cinen sow jet i- 
Bchen SchrKlslellcr, das Uberholtc 
betreffend 

Rep on a gen und Aufsatze 
212pp. Swfr 7.80. 

cm port cuch der htmnicl 1st hlau 
Gadichte uud Nachdichtungen 1946- 
1977 

234pp, Swfr 8.30. 

Einigc Zeichnuttgen 

With 25 drawings by Giscla 

Andersch 

102pp. Swfr 9.80. 

Zurich: Diogenes. 


By Colin Russ 


Alfred Andersch’s reputation largely 
rests on his four novels and on hla 
several collections of stories. It is 
therefore a surprise to find that 
none of these three new books is 

K b fiction. Offentlicher Brie) 
offers an introduction to' the 
less familiar sides of Andersch and, 
moro generally, illuminates certain 
attitudes lying at the heart of his 
creative work. It consists of fourteen 
of his occasional pieces, for the 
most part written since he com- 
pleted Winterspelt, his most recent 
novel and undoubtedly his most im- 
portiant work to dare. The rifle essay 
owes its origin to the author’s first 
Journey to the Soviet Union, an 
occasion of ironic interest to any 
reader recalling Andersch’s auto- 
biographical study Die Kirscheit 
der Freiheit, which documents his 
disillusionment with the communist 
movement (in which he was him- 
self active in the period before 
Hitler came to power). Now. in 
October 1975, in the Soviet Union, 
he must have felt like a lapsed 
Muslim arriving In Mecca. 

Yet there fs no sense of alienation 
or embarrassment ill the Offent- 
licher Brief. On vhe enutraty, U 
expicsscs concern at Lho fact tdiat 
Soviet literature, in the sense of 
literature available to Russians, is 
largely ignored by Western readers 


who. it is argued, generally pi tier 
to pigeou-hiilc the unread books in 
question under such rubrics us 
socialist realism, and leave it at 
that. Andersch, inspired by (he 
establishment of a dialogue with Iris 
hosts, is here attacking a favourite 
target of his : the preconceived 
notion, whether political, moral nr 
aesthetic (in this case, nil three). 
Andersch’s plea for a less prr- 

i udiced approach to Soviet literature 
Uustrates the cosmopolitanism 
which is particularly evident in his 
accounts of his travels, here also 
represented by pieces on Mexico, 
Spain and Portugal. His keen obser- 
vation , of setting constantly inter- 
acts with his awareness of the pro- 
cesses of history and politics enacted 
within it, so that sense of place and 
sense of rime coalesce. One would 
like, to see students of German, in 
particular, guided towards Andersch 
the travel writer. One may add (hat 
our , neglect of the non-fictlonal 
writings is ail l the more regret table 
in view of Andersch’s cultural 
range : , thus among the items in 
Offentlicher Brief we also find a 
spirited eulogy of Ernst Schnabel's 
achievement in. the field of the radio 
feature, a study of Iwlo Valenti’s 
painting and (hard going for the 
layman) an analysis of music by 
Luigi Nono. The discussion of 
Valenti culminates in a defence of 
personal sensibility in a dehuman- 
ized world, which could stand as 
motto for the whole book. 

empBrt euch der himmel ist blau 
is a wide selection of his own 

J 'oelry, forming a kind of poetic 
oui'nal, followed by a long series 
of “re-creations” of other authors' 
versus. The whole is written in what 
Andersch terms “ schwach rhythmi- 
sierte Prosa”. The title reproduces 
that final line of the poem “ An- 
dererseits ”, and underlines in 
puugently condensed form the belief 
that literature may communicate 
both argument and pleasure. In the 
author’s own poems, this polarity 
take* the form of an interplay of 
meditation (the private, sensibility 
again) and message. Oil the one 
hand, they make oblique references 
both to AndcracU's Tending (Mel- 
ville, Fontane, Hflldcriin), liis own 
work (Die Rote ; Wlhterspclt), Iris 
cats, and his travels. On the other 
hand, his thoughts turn to the 


mriilics nf Chile. Iran, fier many. Tho 
bust known nf his poems, “ Anikei 
3(3) ", is of rlie ecinid kind. 

Its cnniiinrisu ii of the official treat- 
mem nf “ radicals ” in West Ger- 
many today with the Nntimuil 
Socialists’ persecution nf the left 
embroiled Andersch in violent con- 
troversy. 

The Itulian, British and American 
poets whose works arc “ re-created ” 
by Andersch include Ungaretti, 
Quasimndo, Michael Hamburger, 
William Carlos Williams, and 
others. Naturally enough, he 
is drawn to subjects which 
are also his own : landscune, 

tho futility of war, the “ dt* mytho- 
logizing ” of literary composition. 
In technical respects, too, Andersch 
is attracted to poetry of the kind 
that he writes himself: pithy, not 
always easily differentiated from 
prose, albeit “ schwach rhyth- 
mlslert ”, often strongly visual. 

Giscla Andersch Is a noted and 
versatile artist whoso photographic 
work graces her husband’s travel 
books. Now he returns the compli- 
ment in Einige Zeichnungen, analys- 
ing his wife's methods and develop- 
ment ns an artist and going on to 
a more general consideration of tho 
economic, psychological and social 
obstacles facing tlie “ Frau, die 
Kunst niacin”. This little hook is 
clearly, in every sense, a labour of 
love, based on many vears of sym- 
biotic relationship. It illuminates the 
achievements of both partners. 

One particularly interesting de- 
tail of his debt to his wife is here 
revealed : his initial impulse to 
compose what became the vast novel 
Winterspelt turns out to have 
sprung from a painting by Gisela 
Andersch. More generally, the cele- 
brated “ visual ” quality of An- 
dersch’s prose and the interest in 
the plastic arts disclosed In his writ- 
ings undoubtedly testify to his wife’s 
pervasive influence. For her part, 
she Is here revealed by both 
Anderscli's text and the illustrations 
of her work os a strongly individual 
personality whose path lias led, as 
Wleland Schmled puts it in his 
interesting nfterword, to an uri (list 
fuses “ V'oesie und Geometric ’’ u 
definition which also applies, 
mu tat Is mutandis, to' the creurivo 
achievement of Alfred Andersch 
himself. 


Between fear and fantasy 


By Ronald Gray 


TIMO TUJS AN EN * 1 
DUrrcnnintt 

A Study In Play, Prose, Theory 
499pp. Guildford: Princeton 

University Press. £15. 


Dttrrenmattt acWoved fame In Swit- 
zerland with Romulus the Great in 
1949, and In Germany in the early 
1950s with The Marrlaee of Mr 
Mississippi and An Angel Comes to 
Babylon. The Visit, first produced 
in 1956, began to expand his repu- 
tation, and though Frank- V did not 
help him he becamo, with The 
Physicists, a play about the atomic 
bomb, a name in world theatre. 
Since - then, however, the rest of 
the , world has beard little of him, 
ond scarcely any of his nine or ten 
full-length plays written during the 
past Bixteen years have attracted 
much attention in Britain or 
America, 

Tiroo Tiusaoen’s long and 
thoroughly researched study covers 
not only Dtirrennaatt’s plays but 
aU f/i his pieces for. radio, short 
stories and novels, essays, travel 
sketches end theoretical writings 
on the theatre, ft .has twenty-five 
pages of bibliography and a list of 
works with dates of first publi- 
cation and performance. It is scru- 
pulously fair and 'generous. Yet the. 

S illers! impression it gives is that 
Urrenmatt has not yet managed' to 
reach thb heights he gained with. 
Z7ie Physicists : . 

Romulus . the,.. Great. ..was 
ambiguous and frigh-B pj ri ted m a 
Shavian manner, foil . of invention 
and surprises. Interpreted « a 
morality about resistance to. Nazism, 
it aroused Some, hostility— seen in 
that Hgfcti it did; seem. to pretend 
that y^08 to.rGennsmc^riva, 
stpn, whether at the/ o£ » JP®. 
Roman ; Empire Vot ' fif 

a? op . allegory t « was better , 


enjoyed as a fnntaay on possivo 
resistance, exhilarating through its 
sustained belief in itself, comic in 
its Irreverent overturning of apple- 
carts. strong in pace and prolific, in 
comic incidents. 

The Marriage of Mr Mississippi 
was. Professor Tlusancai maintains, 
too reliant on surprise tfcvists in the 
plot, showing an over-indulgence in 
diem. Iw significance for Dlirren- 
matfs total development was in 
bringing his name- before a 
German-speaking end a world 
audience. Even An Angel Comes 
to BabyloA, by this account, was 
not one of Iris most successful 
pleys. Still abundant in invents oa, 
witty, lavish with comedy, It needed 
a greater control over its confilsiqg 
“ story-Une ”, Only with The Visit 
did real mastery come again. 

Yet The Visit still remains, like 
Romulus , something of a fantasy. 
The theme of the play, that a 
whole .town : will r put to ; death one 
of -its number for the aake;M wtet 
It chooses to call " justice ", though 
jn reality • it is more concerned 
with the large financial gains to be 
made by his execution; Is in itself 
improbable. What sustains the play 
is not only its straightforward de- 
velopment and continuing comic in- 
vention, but its frequent tangential 
references, to hypocrisy and dis- 
guised ■ self-seeking.' The fate of the 
sacrificial victim Is; repealed top 
often, when hostages pre murdered, 
Individual ; protesters consigned ..to 
long spells of prisoner torture, _all 
ta the name of a community, for . 
the play hot cp . achieve reverbera- 
tions by the means of Its very 
exaggerations. "What price pros- 
perity? Any price,” Put fa that 
form, as Tiusanen puts.it, the play 
Is irresistible .'in ita logic and 
morality. Yet though The physicists 
might to be telling enough. «W - ■ 
"similar claim . to be made . on . ,its 
he bait, Tlusaivsn. shows here, a cer- 
"rata' reticence, The; 
who live in a lunatfc aayfum gov-, 
erned by a madworaaii- like., Pie. 
. character^ ' 

absu 


War with atomic weapons, is a part 
of tl\o reality everyone lias to 
accept. DlhTejima.it, os “a man of 
wild fantasy ”, *' has stylized and 
emphasized this predicament still 
further”. Our present-day world H 
nol, -after ell, brought on to tho 
stage in The Physicists; “the play 
Is a claustrophobic thriller with ele- 
ments of a horror- farce ” — trivial- 
sounding genres for such a topic— 
and “not -by- tiny means easy to 
interpret oa the stage”. Tlie qual- 
ifications concerning what Tin- 
sanen srili regards -as one of Dlir- 
renmau’s masterpieces prompt the 
question, . hoW much of the play’s 
popularity was due to Its (oplcaJity. 

- Since The ’ Physicists, certainly, 
the account rendered is not a prom- 
ising one. Though Tiusanen is 
constantly on the lookout for 'a 
revival of DUrren matt's powers, be 
presents pky after play with such 
strong: reservations as to suggest 


and the Augean Stables, The 
Meteor and The Anabaptists , a pjay 
about the sixteenth-century estab- 
lishment' of the New Jerusalem In 
MOnster, show" DUrranmatt “run- 
ning into diKioultjes. - in welding 
together ' his. improvisatory ideas 
and his .stories, his foreground 
events; and thought . constructions ”, 
“ falling: ; into , monotonously 
.macabre tones of voice”. By the 
late 1960sj he is having recourse to 
the. work, of .(Other diwibatittts, and 
.though! Play Strbidbergi based pn. 
The Dance of peutfu was '.** Immen- 
sely s popular throughout Europe.?’, 
Tiusanen finds that . the texture of 
life" had been cut-away from the 
script, Johann} a*daptei| from 

Shakespeare, hud “ a. wide circula- 
tion”, .'but 'the, version of Titus' 
Jfhdronlcus ' was ."a :' downright 
. rlpp *’■> ' , while those of Goethe’s 
.Urfaust and BUdhrieris Woyzeck 
wefc ldcal Swisp. events vatlier than 
T.j^njfuqts for «• . Ifais^r. market..- : 

■ [Tiuaanefl doeS nof give 


posslbrnty of. a Third World 
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Wishing away the past For survival’s sake 


By Gertrud Mander 

SkthTiiahtling ; 

Hubert 

3S9pp. Darmstadt : Luchtcrhand. 
DM32- 

GABRIELE WOHMANN : 

Frilhtaerbst in Badcnwcilev 

270pn. Darmstadt: Luchtoi-homl. 
DM28. 

PAUL KERSTEN: 

Der alltagi I che Tod mcines Voters 
100pp. Cologne: Kiepenheuer and 
i Witscii. 


Pc tor Htirtllug’s Hubert is a Ger- 
man Walter Mi tty, minus the 
humour. Having had a father who 
helped in the killing of the Jews in 
Ills capacity of SS Sturmbnnnfllhrer, 
Hubert has only two choice's : either 
stepping In to ills father's jackboots 
Jike iiis older brother who gets 
killed in the war, or inventing a new 
and belter life for himself. He takes 
the latter course and models himself 
on film stars, first on Hans Albers, 
then on Humphrey Bogart— lienee 
the subtitle “Return to Casablanca ” 
— hat, trcnclicoat, studied casual- 
ness and all. 

Fantasy takes over whenever 
Hubert’s life becomes too stressful. 
His father’s desertion of the family 
in die late 1930s, problematic 
sexual encounters in adolescence 
and as a young soldier in occupied 
Czechoslovakia, difficulties with 
superiors and with military and 
political adventures, and later, back 
in civilian life, as financial whizzkid 
of a prestigious daily newspaper, 
finally his marriage to an ambitious 
career woman — all these experiences 
force Hubert to abandon his true 
self and hide behind his imaginary 
persona, more or less convincingly. 

HHrtllng’s hero evidently repre- 
sents a whole generation of Ger- 
mans who are emotionally crippled 
by their disowned past. Efficient 
Americanization, It Is implied, is the 

attempted cover-up for a shameful 
past which' chh never be forgiven, 
□or forgotten. It is a past wished 


befallen hero Hubert in the midst of 
a successful career as a composer. 

Like Bellow’s Herzog. Hubert 
writes letters to relatives, friends, 
colleagues and employers, but only 
in his mind; he thinks up a num- 
ber of impossible projects (essays 
on precipitation, a biography of 
Schubert), registers the minutest 
sign of middle-aged physical and 
mental decay, examines his career 
and highly praised compositions in 
the light of the classics and of 
eternity and finds them wanting, 
remembers his past loves and his 
present marital problems (to 


— — ' ■ u , nder National Socialism a™ , . 

By Sheila Stern f 



VALENTIN SENGER ; of a family tree. When 

Kalscrhofstrosse 12 SiIi?A? ome i VJ n0 ««ed ilKj! 

304pp. Darmstadt: Liiditerl.aiid. gratulattonV and”"" 1 Kn 
DM3Z< vent a genealogy of Vnl." "... 

- - complete with 1 name!, aS?.“S; 

Valentin Senger’s autobiographical ohifdrai^nll rib a* 10 s* 8 ?* 8,1 ,hr « 
ortl.ss, whTdi « . *“2S***- 


Lucliterhand. 


good thing in the telling of such S?3°Sa wlrAe t haHSf S ‘ C l 
an extraordinary story. IDs parents erpat^u™«« il M * 

were Russian Jews, Yiddish- aSIa u “ e8 & Bnd ValemL, 

sneakers, who entered Germany i ave tl, e skull 


eternity and finds them wanung, good thing in the telling of such end of the war 1. I.!!?”"* 10 ® 
remembers his past loves and his an exti'aordinaj'y story. IDs parents gig- . h mi 

present marital problems (to were Russian Jews, Yiddish- ®. l S5“ fl su « e8 s* Valenib 
divorce or not to divorce, that is sneakers, who entered Germany J2 ,V ave die ilmTl 

the question), forgets himself In illegally in 1917, lived at Kalserhof- o£ “ le P^o Aryaa 

front of the television set, enjoys . 8 trasse 12 In Frankfurt and were manc 


tiie set routine of Park Hotel and 
Kurhaus, the gentle scenery of 
woods and meadows, and becomes 
himself. 


never rounded up by the Nazis. 
Frau Senger, a communist, died of 
heart-disease in 1944 and the 
younger brother was killed in 1945 


The outside world is held at on the Eastern Front, but when the 
arm's length; occasonnliy It breaks war ended the father and a sister, 
in, as when Hubert listens to the Paula, were still alive. Apart from 
news (it is the autumn of 1977 certain pieces of fantastic luck 
when the terrorist! struck at the this, was the achievement of the 
foundations of the German state), mother, who decided, not very 
or when Selma breezes in, chain early on,. to behave as if thev were 
smoking, enroute to an important not Jewish, and forced this pre- 
interview, telling Hubert what he tance upon the rest of the family as 


should do. 

Yet these are no more than 
ripples. Hubert, alias Hans Castorp, 


their only hope of survival. 


Both boys and their father km 
employed from 1940 in war wort 
and there Is a compelling, accom 
of the seventy-year-old raan’i tute- 
lage of a group of Russian women 
slave-workers m an arms facto™ 
Valentin and Ws brother wero m 
called up till 1944. During all this 
time there were many hairVbrtadih 
escapes, but Valentin was never ex. 
posed to physical maltreatment, nor 
indeed to real suspicion, until the 
liberation, when he was severely 
beaten up by American soldiers. 


„„„ In. describing this episode ho sum- 

One of tlifl most leniBikaDie ttmno « »r* *im j 


chapters describes 


alios Aschenbach, lives in an en- quences of Valentin's determine* 
chanted world of self-absorption tion that his mother should be 
and introspection so intense that buried in Frankfurt, though she 
nobody and nothing reaches him. died when the heavy bombing had 
Finally, watching and catcliing a resulted in their temporarily 
mouse and identifying with the little living many miles away. Defying 
creature— one of those sensitive a host of emergency regulations, he 


creature— one ot those sensitive 
lyrical vignettes Wohmnnn Is so 


lyrical vignettes wonmonn is so accompanied her coffin to the main 
good at— fie decides to change his cemetery of Frankfurt in a horse- 
life. The how and what oe this re- drawn hearse, and in an un- 
mains open, but this Hubert has cli arac tens tic mood of self- 


cli arac tens tic 


mons up the collective dream oi 
liberation his family had sometimes 
whispered to each other : 

They would ask “ Wlw are you?" 
and we’d say “We are Jem". 
And they'd say “What? You'll 
have to say It louder 11 and He'd 
shout “We are Jews I Jews lift 
are saved I " and we would dance' 
in the street, you, Mama, Paw 
Paula, Alex and I, till we fell: 
down with exhaustion. 


certainly a better chance of be- assertion got his way with a kindly This is a brilliant evocation of ih 
coining himself than Hkrtling’s. official there. On the long nerve- terrible suppression of ldentitj 

"S SmI ‘Ml o^VdrS™- 8 m? mother, tai wliich for th.Hnt 


himself bitterly 


Senger refers to many times, and; 
which perhaps explains his long 
delay in setting bu this down. It' 
,t as well as glvioi 


delay in setting a 
must be added that 


JP> f. or th0 !ak<s “* '.m-vlvin*, ^ d TrVn™b.Tof briVf«iid» 
5“?! *? “* Valya”. counters in an unnecessary attemt 


a meticulous description of puti 
of old Frankfurt which haw dbj 
appeared, Senger inflicts on tbs 


he is soon haunted by dream Images 
of lihe dead mau and by painful 
memories which are set off at the 
sight of quite trivial objects nsso- 
' doted 'with Mm.' 


a'ya . counters in an unnecessary attend 

The portraits of various teachers t» enliven his tale. > 


Competition corner 


w of Competition 

S rated or likely to be. Hubert's an irreplaceable . loss , is inevitabljr X' 

ouble life is no solution, shtce intermingled with grief about all ■" . - - 

fantasy produces depersonaliza- tbo missed opportunities for close- __ c D j 
tion, while reality yields shame or I° r honesty, love, and self- JJy r, Q, rUrkOS 

flight. HUrtllng’s oivn response is fulfilment.. In retrospect, this dead 

that mixture o? self-pity and self- fashes s life la a Jue • ' 

hatred which is characteristic of took^ off both J " MARTIN WAL9ER : 

much modern German literature M^SaforsSS Eln flieheudes Pfcrd 

I T SRfia 1 ® SVSSmiSS ISOP Frankfurt: Sidukomp. DM 
The Hubert in Gabriele Woh- f(mn< i out how it could have been 17.80. 

mantfs R Oftfter&st in Badmweller to -properly lived. He found no satis- ags - ; a =5 

very 'different. He also, da nilddle- {action In work, in marriage, In , . • , ' 

^ed.^no^gmuch is « aid about family life or play; like so many Martin Walser has often been 
lus child hood or hla parents, though people, he had suffered an arrested accused by this detractors of writing 
in hts cose too they belong to the • development of feeling and thought novels witiiout form snd plnys with- 
dark period Of Gennany's recent . which finally led to ills denial of out plot. It Is therefore surprising 

past. Wobmauti chooses instead to fatal Illness and impending death, that he should now for the first 

ed map of his internal The sdn mourns Ms dead father, time write a novella, tiie genre 

a is mat of wi artist suffers an Imaginary death him- which, as all students of German 

, a serious mid-lire crisis, self and them reconstructing - and 

is here are of Thomas almost re-enactln 


Frankfurt: Sidukamp. DM 


a walk and are confronted ridi, 
IwH-sa running wild, Klaus jun? 
on to Its hack and brings >t w * 
halt. Hdlmut is finally so provaW 
by his friend's reddessiw* on jg, 
eadjing trip that lie tlie 
and causes Klaus to fsh- 

Tiie awry, thak coninrtt BJ 
attitudes to mldtne bW. Yg “J 
men, like the horse of the two, ■ 
t n escaoe. Heimui « 


The echoes hero are of Thomas almost re-enactln 
Mann's The Magic Mountain and celves his own L 
Death '.fit Venice. The fanner be- again. The son’s 
cause of the Setting, Badcnwedler 


which, as ell students of German 
know, demands a single 
marked by an ex fcraor am- 



end 
:meet to 
lent their 


the makes the little railway Inspector’s 
Me and uneventful life and 


reckless living. The- lattW: because his p^ssive and painfvfi death ulti 
■ ot the .creative uisis vnuch. has mately so moring. 



Breaking out 

JUBEK BECKER : 
gchlaflose Tagc^- : 

The . ; “ sleepless daya^ of Jurbk ' 
Bfe«ker’® ;Jtl6 W, novel are experienced 1 
by a tWrty-slx-Snoar-cild -East German 


own personal' development. 

His actions are both a protest 
against a system whose highest vdir* 
tue u conforndty and also an 
attempt:, w . dis&ver:. : :! Ms own 
identity,' He is therefore 1 firmiy In 
that Bver-lwgthwihw line M East 


suddenly .wakes up to .the, fact that 
hU life la sllpplnE.bir all too con-; 
.venticjneUy. ' lie • Kicks over ' the 
■tracesi vrfthdiSows.from his marriage, 
Joses ’his job., apd ends up. not ud- 
: happily,' , as a bakef’a roundsman. 

• ’ This behpvteur 'Capho^' however, 
be dismissed plrftMf .iw d premature 


• German ..Bteraiy characters ' from 
Christa Wolf’s Christa T. onwards, 
who,, while being fundamentally in 
.sympathy With fljfe GDR’a Maridst 
baais, are deeply disturbed by .Mine 
ot its oehumahiaing tnariitestations. 

■. Bdj: SchlctflQse.Toge i 8 ; ho - cru^ 
'■ shding tract, It* laeonic : style 
'te fleets - the : ■ sfllf-deffitins Un- 
pretentiousness with whlSi Srmbck 
■ embarks on his new. life-style, arid 


onset at the male menopause, for the 
;-swry l^nakea It clear .that ^he causa 
bf.Sjmrock’s unrpSt lies in the social 
-arid political ertvlronmetlt qf the 
G^fn^ari Democratic ^opUbHo., For 


Klaus Buch to fall front bis yacht 
and apparently dawn -during * a 
sailing trip qn Lake Constance. 

Haiku is q man who has more than 
accepted the limitations of middle 
age. He Is settled in his career, has 
speitt his summer holidays in the 
Some holiday courage for eleven 
years, cokes few demands on his 
wife and finds solace in the plea- 
sures of alcohol and tobacco. By 
contrast, Klaus Erich, whom he now , 
meets for the first time since their 
stiidept days, retrains all the attri- 
butes, iitf. youth. He has divorced Ms 
first wife and' married a much youn- 
. ger woman, still Indulges in various 
sporting getividea, eschews smoke 
and drink and writes books on eco- 
logy and related mocMsh tonics. 
When tiie two couples ere taking 


success as a writer halos 
achieved after ■ ■*»« 
hours at i 

less rows vrith pubVshJJ' 80 
had to sacrifice hqr ow^ 
a musician to his egody 
She Is a victim, « FW,, 
of male S^sivity; indeed ^ 
of Walser’a female 
Wlien Klaus re turM fry 
the couples wrt, . H* 

avoddlug each ot h ®TJ n JJno« W 

much A urtc/rtaln by 

either couple is left uww 

story’s op™ cnnd “ ! ™l»r’i ««' 

There Is none, of Wajssy 
times strident worfcJ 
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The machine versus the eye 


By Hans Schmoller 


The idea of choosing and exhibiting 
,he test-produced or “ most beauil- 
,">>< books irrespective of content 
mav su-lke some people us odd, 
even perverse. Yet there is now 
I long tradition ot exhibitions of 
book design and production, of 
which the first international one 
ms probably that which took place 
• «t the ill-fated “ Bugra ” in Leipzig, 
opened on the eve cc Che First 
\Vorld War. Since the 1920s such 
exhibitions have become .regular 
annual event! in a growing number 
oE countries. In die United States 
there has been a kind of schism: 
die American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has come in for heavy criticism . 
ot the way it recently ran its 
“Fifty Books” exhibition — it 1ms 

■ been accused of being too strongly 
under the influence of Madison 
Avenue— and the university presses 
how appoint their own jury to make 
a selection from their annual pro- 
duction, Gradually the emphasis has 

' shifted from books as works of art 
to books as products of industrial 
design. 

If the size and standing of .the 
jury for a book exhibition wore a 
measure of its importance, Britain’s 
National. Book Lengue exhibition, 
with its three different selectors 
each year — not always widely known 
for outstanding aoli lev entente or ex- 
pertise— would be well down the 
line. There are no firm guidelines 
for die selectors and there it, no 
continuity of criteria: one year’s 
Judges don't know how the previous 
year’s did their choosing or how 
the following yeur’s will do theirs. 
The number or books exhibited has 
varied from fifty to over 140 in 
tho, past twenty' years or so, and 
. on at least one occasion — admittedly 
tonio timo ago— a jury that wanted 
b> select rigorously was told that 
fewer chan a hundred books don’t 
make a show. If there is not enough 
»up to go round, add more from 
the hot-water tup. Small wonder. 
Pffhapa, dint by now the ami mil 
ambition nt the NBL is treat ml 
Perfunctorily by somu publishers 
8 nd. ignored altogether by others. 
Kegrettfltoy, its influence on honk- 
making would seem to bo negligible. 

Bkewhero book exhibitions tu e 
token more' seriously, and nowhere 
w re In Germany, liust and 

west. The high siundurd nf book 
production ’ which was mill loved 
■Wm soon nfter tho war certainly 
«as to do - with the unibitinn oE 
wrman publishers to compete with 
. ®Bch. oilier in .tills field, though 
“etc aro iio outright winners nr 
P™*? at the exhibitions, only the 
vestige of inclusion. • 

.. West Germany’s exhibition, 

i faqfrig BUcher"; bonks are 

' mil, « tt J wr Y °f twelve which 
four days each spring at 
“rtftinw ■ Budikunst in Frank- 
Jjfti A small body supported ' by the 
‘ turiurella organ i- 

fffS'V.of German publishing arid 

BundcsvercVri* 

ihou’ j B , n ^, Deutsche BibllO- 
JS J* 1 * the City of Frankfurt as.' 

J! 9 u f of the twelve 
j t0 . Job : gradual rota- 
‘’• 'lwS * D i spread of special- 
regarded as 
\l 6 J?^ W. a hjgh npd cortslstbnt 

■ gyp 9f critical dppfolsal. Tlilfi year 
' SH, JJ?'* ^ , publishers, throe 

a^S^ ^anageVs, a Journalist, 
|a„ t ?Pp8 ra J?ber,' a ' printer, a 1 book- 
^.hoikiellcr and a .Ubi'arla* 1 - 
ahrA»^ We if* , rt »mbey' comes from 
J,, lhi« ti l 978 from. England) \ 
*»ln. : * * . established cus- 

wlS s * a 3»bn is ’ prepared 
, care . hy the secre- 

®M whlcH U^t-nsting jury of 
not' permitted to 
the nearly 500 
attention to 

Vi&in^ui 1 four days It Would 

^B D | S SfL e ir £ 2 r **^h J uro f to l°° k 

•bfd bf the design 

hjr ■ fnS^3? £ 0n so large a nujn- 
I F'oiiSg MicaUy balanced 

therefore aUo- 
Fifw ?f r four jurors each. 

l re further divided ;Into 


insecurity, rne man «» .ws 

not, for instance, bear WWJ1 

old spandSj he lets oatarimMj 
anguish whenever ■ It licka h» 
hints that his life Is a 

confIrmed.__p_erhaps J 


terlstic of - < ,its autiior. : = Brit this 


. • . - ...... i ■ . 


ttid-Jqitg he; hag had hl$ -thoughts 
ajqd attitudes .'handed •dftWn from 
abbVB, accepting' the role. Jmposed 
on hliR'Jby this state 'ns .b ’ pgsslva 
purveypr of ;:.thel. Party. Jme.- ; Not 
only .fias ‘tlilB,- turhed ; him Into a bed 
teacher, .concatned )to KM^4- ;;hhi 


his. 


•. rauHmnnes:in . «ast. Germany, 

and .the book doiild not be puK 
liahed thett,. , Itirek .Becker; .until ■. 

. tile BlewianqihfFair ini 1976 ftmttU: 
^'“emher.rof jhe Patty, Mu the 
, ^«^,,at the end’ , o f las t y^ar ( 1 / 

r-’ rpetoi^tive^”:/ 

'ih K - ! i -A ! - : ;' Vi . ' 


THE BLACKIE 
PUBLISHING GBC 

. I' ; . ' • . _ . . - . 

,;M3:WALl : 51,^ 


Pui-Imps a quHrier or a third s»ir- 
vive the first round, Imt only just 
over one in ten will finally he 
selected. After this detailed 
appr aisal of their 160 bonks nr mi, 
,lii mi's are expected to cast more 
Ilian a fleeting glance ul those in 
ihc other groups. Everybody is on- 
1 1 tied to move nooks from “neluw" 
to 11 above ” the Hue, but not vice 
versa. 

From then on the jury sirs as a 
whole, and soon things begin to 
warm up. Strongly held views ore 
sharply attacked and stubbornly de- 
fended. Innovation as such bus its 
advocates, but so has good work- 
manship. Good humour genei'dlly 
prevails, but everyone takes part 
with extraordinary commit mem. 
Borderline cases are discussed at 
length, and sometimes voted on. By 
gradual and often regretful elimina- 
tion the year's elite is at Jea.st 
Agreed on the fourth morning, just 
before the VorstanJ and the press 
arrive for the closing formalities. 

What of the result of this exhaus- 
tive and exhausting procedure ? In 
technical respects the criteria are 
objective and severe and standards 
correspondingly high. Offset print- 
ing has almost completely super- 
seded letterpress. The quality Is 
such that wnat used to be n star 
performance is now almost the 
norm. As in America, but not in 
Britain, great care is taken that 
books open mid handle we]] by en- 
suring that the paper grain runs 
down, and lint across the page : a 
book that fails in this respect 
stands little chance of getting into 
the “ Fifty 

In the most important matter of 
composition, German bonks, how- 
ever, like English and American, 
are suffering from the headlong 
rush into fiinisetting. Suddenly, five 
hundred years n£ skill und experi- 
ence in such subtleties as type size 
In relation to its welglir, or tho 
amount of space there should be 
between characters, have given way 
to cathode-ray tubes, electronic arid.s 
of varying inadequacy, and the rigid- 
ity of photographic enlargement and 
reduction. The result k are often pat- 
ently inferior m Imi-metiti compo- 
sition. A luiiur-day Duke of Monte- 
feitro. might refuse to buy filmset 
books out would end up with a hope- 
lessly lopsided library : only one* 
third of the German “Fifty” arp 
still ser in the old wuy. To disqualify 


imlifl'crt-mly i'i]msi>i would 

fesult. in uii absurdly iruncHiuil 
.KL'Iuct inn, ;md all (lie jury can d» is 
to plead that uuuuifactuicrs und de- 
signers should become mure dis- 
criminating uii this fundament ii I 
issue, h i.s a world -wide problem. 

The best Gerill.ui typography .it id 
bun!; design me, ns one would 
expect, orderly ami profcstiouul, 
Inn not always free from frshinn- 
able mannerisms. The means of 
articulating by different type sizes 
and by forming clear groups, fur 
instance on title-pages, ,irc often 
shunned in favour nf forming tight 
mom -tone “ patterns ” tin re luted in 
meaning and structure, firedeem- 
iibb* display types arc dug out of 
the dustbins or the hue nincicemh 
and early twentieth centuries. The 
ubiquity of transfer lettering and 
other typographic aids makes this 
temptingly easy. Trciidincss is 
counted u virtue. Often tJie typo- 
graphic dish is over-seasoned with 
repetitively insistent rules or 
hurders, nr other decorative gim- 
micks. Styles of .the past arc 
raided: muwim tin notwt'iiu and 
suchlike a bound-' 

Among experimental fours dc 
force, an exhibition catalogue, 
.Sip uren von Bauen und Wohncn, 
which contained fragments from old 
buildings scaled iota transparent 
I’VC — a rusty nail, a piece of splin- 
tered wood, a lump of mortar, and 
so on — remained unrewarded. An 
ingenious concoction of ring-bouml 
leaves printed, sUk-scrccned t and 
treated in ail sorts of sophisticated 
ways and trying to creme a link be- 
tween bonk and art object at a price 
nf about £600 was the sole selection 
in the bibliophile group: . . . if ass 
SUher meitie Farhe ist by Heinz 
Mack (Guido Hildebrtindt Verlng). 
l’erhups the real triumphs of 
modern book production are such 
reference books ns Keysers Anti- 
quitiitcn-Lexikon and the (Itv-Atlas 
zur Musik (both Deutscher Taschen- 
Imch Verlag); school books such as 
Maihemntik haute : Vorkws Analy- 
sis (Hermann Schroedel Verlng and 
Verlng Peril, Sclibnlngli) or Fortran 
fin Infonnaiik-Unterricht (Verlag 
Moritz Diesropweg) ; -ami « magis- 
terial facsimile of Joannes Juussoii's 
seventeenth-century Novus Atlas 
Absolutissinws (Batten bora Verlag). 
In such works, ranging from juit 
over £2 to £250, orthodox design 
nl nst cry dovetail* happily with lhe 
most mod.ern technology. 


Under the hammer 


By Frank Herrmann 


A. N. L. MUNDY end LRNORE CORAL 
(Editors) i , 

British Book Side Catalogues 1676* 
1800 

A Union List 

171pp. Mansell, . £12.5 0. . ' 

.This Uniort List Is a : :coniplete 
record of all book auctions cur- 
• rently knowri to have taken Place 
in Britain up to the year 1800, It 
will be immensely useful, although 
inevitably further discoveries of 
unknown sales will occur.' The edi- 
t oi* 1 has had the ■excellent' idea or 
adding art alnliubedcdl . index of all 
■ consignors who have been identi- 
fied (nidny sales- were held anony- 
• niously as “ tih'e property of a gent- 
lenjao going 1 overseas “o'Ubraiy 
Of a judge lately, deceased” and. 
•similar variants)', ■ and ' another index 
of booksellers and auctioneers. 

Up to the middle q£ the eighteenth 
century auctions .were . -usually., 
orgunized by booksellers y/bp c ™*j" 
bined their jiormol tra^e- with hold- 
ina qccasianal . soles. . ,One . or , ipri 
earliest to take to auctioneering wos 
Samuel Baker,. the fpundw of what, 
Is now Sotheby’s. His 
logue Is dated 1733, but d} fact this 
jvas i o flxed-pri« -JS£ 

nature of- which ig,-nqt .ctoajj 
understood today. He bogap- to hold 
, regular auctions ten years l°wr* A 
complete set of. Sothebyjs ^priced 
catalogues from the vew heginmng 
: qf the' 1 firm I formed c0 JPir*; 
stope of it nnllnctlou of , some, eight- 


In recent years (lie usefulness of 
side catalogues as a source of infor- 
mation had been given a new 
dimension by the researches of the 
into A. N. L, Munby, the Librarian 
of King’s College, Cambridge. It 
was , through ' his paiiujtaklnjt 
labours on an account of Sir 
Thomas Phlllipris> arid that strange 
man's immense collection- of books 
and mnnusbrlpts, that Dr Munby 
came to be recognized not. -merely 
as an authority oh FMlllnps but on 
the Whole, • history of the beolc< 





ctiigt igroupa. 


trade, particularly, jn .fhe nine- 
teenth century. . 

To those of us wltp bad the priv- 
ilege. of working with him, his 
detailed knowledge of booksellers 
and hook auctioneers; their cata* 
logues and their patrons, bordered 
on the incredible. A permanent 
repository of every new sale he. 
discovered was au interleaved copy 
of pollard's iwork of 1915 in . which 
ho entered , all those catalogues 
..which the 'British Museum locked. 
A copy of this was deposited In tiie 
Museum in 1965. By 1966 Dr 
Munby hod already discovered a 
further 583 catalogues ;tmd he con- 
tinued to to. these lintil lus 
death three years ego. - 
Thus the present Work Is viry 
much his • brain 1 child’ -which 'has 
bepii devotedly Carried ta comple- 
tion by his collaborator, Lenore 
Coral. Though'. it .covers olriy; the 
period 1676 to .1800.. (and, thus 
omits the final hundred years In- 
eluded by Pollard), the number of 
- catalogues -'.listed Jn' the relevant 
periotT has been increased, by at. 
least one third. . ,-•• •' 

Miss Cora] introduces the work 
ig and 
in . of 
id 


en these 




imptlon.ta 
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PRESSES 

UNIVERSITAIRES 
DE FRANCE 

High level and advanced studies, certainly.., 
but also a new approach to current 
topics in all fields , with vivid discussion 
of them by leading authors such as : 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Piaget, Reach tin, Maisowieiwe... 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Diatkine , Lebovici 3 Laphmche... ■ ’ 

PHILOSOPHY 

Lacroix, Anvil, An sort 

SOCIOLOGY 

Baudot t, Cciscneuvc, Amircc Michel 

POLITICS 

Poulantzas, Casiel/s , Zorgbibo , Sfez... 

EDUCATION 

Mial a ret, Zazzo, Snyders ... 

HISTORY 

Soboitl, Margolin, Mandrotr... 

ESSAYS 

Caillois, Benoist, Elk ana... 

Visit us : Hall 5> Stand 9203 Ipu 


T ■- : 
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BATSFORD 


SIR DONALD BliADMANt A HlOGl^VPH . 
Irving Itoscnwater 

f, 0ne of the most tlistihguislicd cricket books to-be 
published in recent yc^rs.” Tho Times 1 ' ; 

41<i pages jC8,50 0 .7134 0664 X 


ROBIN RAY'S MU^IC QUIZ 
• jRobinRay- .- ' 

* 96 pages] 106 b/w phofogcaphs, 13 fine^ illustrations 

*3.50-0 7134 1452 8 . t 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA of wo rld costume • 

Doreen, Yarwood 'J ■ ; 

. Ast pages; $ dolour photographs, 2 b/w photographs, , 
; 2,000 Jitie DltfstirifiOps; £lf.0O O '7134 ■ imj- ' v 


IMPROVE YOUR DRESSMAKING ’ 

1 AnnLadbuiy . ; ; 

• 14+pagesj 3701jncUlu*rations £4iP5 0 .7134 0031 5 


THE ABC OF SOCCER SENSE : Vi 

. Strategy and Tactics Today ', ■' . - • 

Tommy Doclicrty j •' '* ■>' • ’ ’-. ■*• 

144 pages; 40 b/w photographs, 3 i< line ! JlfusirotIt 
• jC4,50 0 7134 053? 21 j ! I 1 .':.? 

; • ? v "■■■■■ •] v-\ '"'■!) >v.- 

. *■" v 1 " *'•. r-iii 1 ;.v '.-.-'.r: v «••"*■ 
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GARZANTI 

$ 

EUROPEA 


The Publisher of the 
ENaCLOPEDIA 



Harvey Miller Publishers Frankfurt Stand 9796 


NEW IN THE SURVEY OF MANU8CRIPT6 
ILLUMINATED IN THE BRITISH ISLES / , 

Vol.1 : Insular Manuscripts , 

; by J. J. 0. Alexander , < 

This nBW volume deaarlbea and Illustrates all . . 
the maat lniponafU Illuminated manuscripts from • 

.. the 6th to the 6th century. It trices the ' ' 

development of Insular decoration from email 
Initials and simple framing devices to the great 
carpet and. Initial pages for whloh books suoh 
i as Durrow, Kells and Llndisfarne are famous. 

240 pages, .380 illustrations. & colour plataa. 

340 x 236 mm.- ■ * r .. : 

ISBN 0 90620 301 1 £3B 

Also available: Volumes II and III on Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts and Romanesque Manuscripts 

. NEtftf IN CQRPUS RU BEN1ANUM . 

'by' pfanotf' HUaniwe- ;' : .V:’-- *•;* ’ - ‘v-;’ .{’ ■■ . r 

This] lint aeotlon ,ol Ihe yolumeaioh Portrslle :. . ^ " - 
■ bBalavrfth •Rubens’ portraits painted during his *. 

^ foreign Vlelts. Full'texLoatalogue and (llusIratWns. ' • 

, . 266X180 mm, ISBN 0. 0.05203 QB 9 £38 : ' 

F^art XXli i Book lllustrptions and : 
Tltle-phgas (1ancl 2) !■ 

by J. Richard Jndson And, Carl Vaft Velds 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE ILLUSTRATION 
ARCHIVES : PROGRAMME FOR 1 978 

Archive 1 : Cathedrals and Monastic 
Buildings In the British Isles 

Part 9 — Walls : Chapter Houae, Choir, Lady Chapel 
Part 10— Canterbury : Early Gothic Work 
Part 11— Worceater 
Part 12— Tewkesbury 


Archlvq 2 ; 15th and 16th Century 
. Sculpture In Italy , 

Part 8 — Naples, 16th century 
Part 10— Emilia, 18th century 
Part 11— Venice, 16th century 
Pari 12— Naples, 16th century 

- ’-‘l'-' 'V "» '.f. ■ 1 '*'•'! '• j! i 

ArclfiJv&B: Medieval' Architecture 
find Sculpture iti Euorpe : , ' A: 

Pftrt 9 -^-W. Germany 
Part 10— Gerftieny/bbR. 

• Part 11— France : Cash, UbIbuk 
P art 12— France: Noyon, Solwona 


73- 


■I' -• . 


• . ,i; 


Throughout hie life Rubens wi , , 

connected with: the world of books and executed 
or supervised designa tor over 60 title-pages, u - 
book Illustrations and thaees. Thls detailed study 
. In two volumes draws oii previously unpublished V 
,. docytaenie, • .."..-.j. 1 .}■ . .- 

'265 X 100 mm. ISBN 0 908203 09 7 E38 pe| volume 


; Archive 4 : Ute 1 9th and iojlti pejiluiry 
: Sculpture In the British isles . 

»• Pad 9 ^UiSnoaShire ; , • ; .' 

! ■> PartlQ— London: Bloomsbury - -:i ’• > : 

.. part 11— Edinburgh 

Part L 12r— Glasgow.' : vv : V; . 

. Ahnual aubaorlptlon £42 par AtoliUe'. - " ■ ■ 


In the heroic mould 


By David Brading 


DONALD WOllCliSTIill : 
Bolivur 
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It is not easy in a democratic 
age to write the life of a hero, 
especially a horn like Simdn Boli- 
var who sacrificed both wealth and 
family at the altar of national free- 
dom and personal glory. For of nil 
the young men who were fired by 
the example of Napoleon, only the 
Liberator came . anywhere ncur 
emulating his avowed model. 
Judged from tho perspective of the 
twentieth century, Ids achievements 
□re if anything more impressive. 
For wliercus the French emperor 
attained European dominion 
backed by a revolutionary state 
which hud already mobilized its 
citizenry, by contrast Bolfvur 
liberated a continent with armies 
pieced together from guerrilla 
bands and foreign adventurers. It 
was only his indomitable resilicnco 
over a period of years which 
ensured thnt the insurgency in 
Venezuela did not, as in Mexico, 
dwindle into mere backwoods 
banditry. 

Uucrtishcd by a series of defeats 
by tlic Spanish expeditionary 
forces, which commanded Caracas 
and the coast, in 1817 — six yeurs 
after the first declaration of Inde- 
pendence — Bolfvur finally devised 
the strategy which lias become so 
familiur in this century : he estab- 
lished a military bnsc in die impen- 
etrable forests of the Orinoco trnd 
summoned the Congress of Angos- 
tura to frame a constitution and 
create the semblance of an 
organized government. At the same 
time he effectively asserted his 
authority over the quarrelsome rebel 
chieftains, secured the allegiance 
of Pfiez, the leader of the 
Hauer os, die cowboys of the plains, 
and welcomed numerous condn- 
gents of foreign volunteers, espe- 
cially from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. .The way was then open to 
oust tho Spaniards from Caracas. 

With tho dosperato years of 
guerrilla warfare and exile behind 
him, Bolivar’s career bccunio u 


pageant of victory. As prncia. . . 
Gran Colombia, lie led his t" f) 
simih to liberate Peru, u t«k 2; 
on sly co nsum muted in th,. iS., 11 ' 
of Junlu and Aywl.dw & 
imed as president In Lima, cte 
now gave his name and u const 
no", to .a country carved owM' 
territories of Upper Peru, inuall ni 
his chief lieutenant, Jo St j aSS 
Sucie ? »o govern th e new republic 
But in tho very years S £ 
dreamt of a vast Confederation Ii 
the Andes with himself as lifdonj 
generalissimo or tutelary president 
the -ity politicians and provincial 
gcncruU in each locality 32 
against him, seeking autonomy “J 
the aid even Great Colombia broko 
up into its component countries As 
for Bolivar, Um arduous campaigns 
both iu tropical forests and Andean 
highlands had left him premaiurelj 
aged, a physical deterioration hast, 
cued, so his enemies aUejMd h> 
an addiction to venery, to the point 
whore u timely death rescued him 
from die threatening ignominy of 
cxile ft s pleasant to record that 
Ins English uide-de-camn, Bclford 
Hinton Wilson, son of die famous 
Whig parliamentarian, Sir Robert 
Wilson, remained with him uaiil 
the end. 

A good modem life of Bolivar 
has yet to be written. For Venezue- 
lans the task is virtually impos- 
sible, since tile Libefator looms 
across their unspectacular histori- 
cal landscape like a sphinx in the 
desert. Not that Donald Worcester 
has done more than provide m 
witli n succinct narrative, which, if 
enlivened by apt Quotation!, 

remains oddly flat in style and, to 
judge from the frequent commend 
on the Liberator’s womanizing and 
die tutor ini habits, unsympathetic to 
Its protagonist, in no way does it 
supersede the admittedly romantic 
biography by Gerhard Moiur, 

which indeed in places It follow! 


so closely as to amount to para- 

S hrnsc. The best life of Bolivar Is to 
c found in his own letters, which 
In tlicir extraordinary percipients 
offer the best introduction not only 
to tho life of their author but more 
generally to the overall history of 
Spanish America. A man of action 
and a born orator, in no sense i 
politician, in Ills very command W 
Castilian Bolivar revived the amw- 
tion of the Spanish Renaissance , to 
union of onus and letters. 


A multiple man 
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book, is tiie longest oh the subjc 
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David Walder introduces Nelson by 
liwaiklng his publdshei's for suggest- 
ing that tihe time had come -to re- 
examine a national lien). To judge 
from die annual Now of biographies 
pf Nelson, this is a pet'cmijal task. 
The author of this year's offering 
is a Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment. Fluently written, fair In its 
i..j — and on the whole soundly 
there are some mis- 
hhs 

Slice' Carols' . Oman’s* monumental 
tribute. ; T1ie oddest aberration is 
when Nelson Is sent to Venice when 
Genoa is inteuded; and the offddal 
who resurrected Welsh’s sai-co- 

E hagus for tlie funeral is not K un- 
nown * j lie iva: 
architects . 

• , Wliy jis . there this perpetual suc- 
cession. of. .biographies :Of • Nelson ? 
Bps 'publishers think that the 
j that ig written about a heroic 
figure the hotter, • Perhaps It is 
because the. sources are abundant 
and easily available ; Nelsoh was 
one bf the best letter writers in the 
language and Emma one of the most 
eccentric/ But chiefly it must be 
because Nelson was not Just a 
romantic hero but a very complica- 
character with the gift of 
charming everyone he met. , As a 
biographical subject he' allows for 
every . sort bf interpretation on 
accotmt of the diversity of the ways 
imj Which' hb exercises fascination, 
. whether as-, a leadbr of men, a 
■.tactician bf genips, a romantic lover 
Or man consumed with ambition 
and vanity. As Mr Walder says, « in 
hie fqrty^ven ‘ years .. of life, 4a 
M i a h»rtibbr ot diff ertnt 
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The original source 


jy Henry Louis Gates, Jr 


■iRION BEBGIIAHN 

of Africa in Blnck American 
nlnturc 
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personages In 

niudo Nelson n ariuii r 

largely taken for. granted, nor u 
tliero much ubout the navHl strateg 
of the war ns u whole or the tew 
nic&l Innovations which coiitribyie* . 
to victory. The leading characten 
nre well drawn. Here is the portrait 
of Emma ; 

She was a big, handsome, 
woman, with magnificent <]<“>' 
auburn liair. She had n ajpf 
fault in one eyo, and large ««■ 
She wrote exuberant, mis-sp^ 
unnunctuUted EngW^h, sprite 
Itmion, but still retained her ojm 
strong Merseyside accent, and 
definitely non-U • Most 
were attracted tO i her, sexwiy> 
not. Socially. . . . She m^e 
take of carn-ying her theaLncwv 
. into her ordtnm'y 1“ B - ' 

Though Mttle attention is ft™ 
Sir . wfkU&tn J-iamill ton’s, 
ments as a connoisseur, it » ” 

tlliat he was a disdple of I^d ^ 
terfleld in setdrig * na, * ne 2j-K he 
morals, bo that the ouo E 
ivoided was makJdg , a « 

Lddition, he was genuinely fon ? S . 
felson. 

Mi- Walder is no ( 

is properly critical W .” e l^ n 4 a hi 
facts as lie is generousm 
of his achievements. mos P^ ( 
liar thing aibqdt. the book _ 
choice of the portrait on tw ^ 
an anonymous painting m L* «t 
1799 possibly dona . by * 
Palermo. It shows -the." 


r* relation- of Afro-Americans to 
L has proved to be nearly hs 
SS onic for scholars as has the 
& between whites and blacks. 
Artis at stake is the determine* 
of genesis; die derivation of 
>> spirituals, tho chordal structure 
r£ blues, die tonal “ flattening 
like seventh, the metrics of jazz, 
*. structure of the family, the 
^taiogy of myth, and the status 
jjtie "Invariant be’*— all these are 
hk battle sites in the war. The 
■^logical implications of the 

vitlera seem to have outdistanced 
fl v purely scholarly concern. For 
gjsoljilion of tlie quandary leads 
a broader questions. Was racism 
man aspect of material deterniJn- 
a) Or was It merely an extension 
H i peculiarly European habit of 
Isiai? And, ultimately, did blacks 
■j;« the capacity to creRte a cul* 
■m of their own ? 

llarion Berghalin’s Images of 
\\iita in Black American Literature 
:i a thematic reading of 200 years 
j Afro-American creative writing 
vA which she charts “ the inean- 
ij of Africa for Afro-Americans, 
lit role it has played in their lives 
□j their consciousness”. She is 
interned with the political impli<- 
o&oas of the imnginntive uses to 
»bidi various Afro-American 
mien have put their African 
leiiege. .Her diesis is polemical: 
'It is only where there exists a 
fcdimed group consciousness that 
sUerttve action and social and 

C l advancement of die group 
s possible ; and this, in turn, 
it in important prerequisite of a 
ton-pathological self-image.” The 
Kittct’’ representation of Africa 
n Krghahn'S' &olo criterion for this 
P®p consciousness ”, Further, “a 
wlaj group consciousness is in 
nw. mly .guaranteed when the 
ual members of that group 

fcrittga” 8 ^ 1 prl ^ C iu t,l6lr Cl,ltural 
Kot only are theso premises open 
Mjwsrion, but Berghalni’s thesis 
« language betray her attempt at 
£or her method is 
l~ n i “ literary texts for docu- 
on social reality. Berg- 
tt T2 iprc ! , . her toxts in tho laiK 
^ ■ot social 1 acienco. She uses 
iL?“ rg «s a cultural artefact. 
^«never d°es alio confront tiie 
relevant and fruitful matter of 


the particular nu- thuds liv which 
Afro- American poets express ilicir 
■Mvii concepts of Hie relotiuii 
between individual talent mid liter- 
nry tradition — often approached 
ih rough metaphors of u Africu " 
within compruiien.sivo myths of 
origins. Uerghahn, it seems, is con- 
vinced that a rwnnte and ill-defined 
"African” heritage existed intact 
for black American writers io 
assume ns easily as nn " afro " hair- 
style or a tie-dyed dushiki. She 
believes that nit tlmt prevented this 
mystic reunion and hence black 


political “liberation” were the 
bourgeois interests of nn aspiring 
bl.vck middle class which all too 


eagerly adopted the “ white ” image 
of Africa. 

Despite an incisive summary of 
the myopic and often xenophobic 
suppositions that underpin cultural 
unthropology’s study of Africa, 
Berghahn presents a much too 
simplistic history of the black image 
in the Western tpind. As Ladislas 
Bugner’s The' Image of the Black 
in Western Art makes evident, the 
equation of Africans with evil did 
not occur up til' the Middle Ages. 
Even then it was nut until well nFtcr 
Othello that it assumed the 
pernicious and intransigent shape 
wo inherited from antehclhim 
slavery apalogisrs. She also suggests 
that the West Africans enslaved in 
America spoke languages Lhat 
shared a common structure, thus 
making possible the formation of a 
new culture, but one that remained 
in all essentials African, and one 
which the middle classes rejected 
but which the lower classes pre- 
served as if by magic. Yet the 
languages of Hib West African 
slaves were not homogenous — 
indeed, Kwa languages such as 
Yorubu are as essentially different 
from West Atlantic languages such 
ox Woloff, as a Germanic language is 
from a Romantic language, and Ki- 
Kongo languages are as different 
from Afro-Asiatic languages such 
as Hausa as English is from Turkish. 
What is more, even if blacks had 
consciously accepted their African 
heritage as a cultural or psycho- 
logical reference point, it is dubious 
whether they could have exploited 
“ nu alternative value system. . . 
to emancipate themselves from the 
dominant Anglo-Saxon cultures ”, 

Berghahn claims' that these wri- 
ters “accepted Anglo-Saxon values, 
thereby implicitly rejecting Africa 
and accepting tholr own inferior- 
ity". But rather titan “succumbing 
to Western values and norms in 
general ”, tin* blacks* American 
experience literally created a 
“ black ” Western culture, related 
to but distinct from its various Afri- 
can and European antecedents. By 
tiie time “Africans” could think 


and write in T'nglirit, they had imig 
tiutre censed being non-Wcstci n. 

To justify her thesis, Hcrglinhn 
invokes .i f:i]|.icimis class iliclin- 
tumy between "niggers" uf ihu 
limise m ml “niggers" nf the field, 
and proceeds to categorize writeis 
accoidingly. Nor surprisingly, most 
nf the writers did not respond in 
Africa as IJugliahn would have 
liked. Phillis Wheat-Icy, for example, 
allowed herself to be seduced into 
*' the const rue live power of Christ- 
ianity ” by tiie “kindness of her 
master Jupiter Mammon hud a 
“Sambo'* complex for much tiie 
same reason ; Frederick Douglass is 
suspect us a “leader” because he 
adamantly argued against recoloniz- 
ntiiui to Africa. Their middle-class 
affinities led them to adopt “ white 
lifestyles and values”. Yet Berg- 
hahn does not take into account 
that well up to and beyond the 
Civil War, middle-class black intel- 
lectuals insisted on giving tlicir 
liiagazincs and fraternal organiza- 
tions “ African " titles, the most 
important here being the Anglo- 
African, the first Afro-American 
literary journal. 

We are led to believe, nn the 
other hand, that " Africa never fell 
into oblivion among the slave popu- 
lation " (that is, among the black 
lower class) ; “ It is a feeling which, 
if compared with that of the black 
middle class, is fairly unbroken and 
alive.” For support, Bcrghalm ad- 
vances a suspect interpretation of 
die imagery of oral culture, 
especially that of the spirituals in 
which Canaan, the River Jordan, 
and Campground all become euphe- 
misms for Africa— a highly unlikely 
possibility. She rejects the reams of 
written accounts of die slaves them- 
selves, which at least as collected 
in John Blassingame’s seminal Stone 
Testimony— two centuries of letters, 
speeches, interviews, and autobio- 
graphies mostly written by lower- 
class ex-slaves— give little support 
to her conclusions. 

More important, her argument 
turns on serious misreadings of 
W. E. B. Du Bois's work ana that 
of the Harlem Renaissance. Du 
Bois’s “ naive New England 
upbringing ", his “grotesque vanity 
and egocentriciLy", and lus middle- 
class aspirations explain for Berg- 
halm “his fixation with white cul- 
ture ", which of course lie Eelt 
“rejected by”, a slight for which 
he spent ninety -odd years compen- 
sating. 

A “product of Western culture 
through and through ”, he was 
“ completely alienated from Ills 
group”, what is more, she con- 
cludes incredibly that “ lie oven 
impeded the discovery of true 
African -Afro-American traditions ", 
Berghahn suggosu that Du Bols, 


v.-ho ton]; up Mich clear posit inns on 
hlark nrt and racial propaganda, wus 
in reality mi niivoc.iiu nf “ a com- 
pletely a-pnliticnl ‘cultivation of 
beamy’’*. Finally, t lie romantic 
symbolism in Du Uni.s's fiction 
animiius to nn “indulging in a fairy- 
tale world for the fulfillment of his 
dreams [which | acted as a kind of 
drug ”, His symbolism not only 
masked “a fear to face up to lllO 
desperate situation of the blacks ”, 
but al.so prevented him from being 
"conscious of their desolation and 
loneliness ”, Bcrghalm’s is a gross 
misreading of Du Bois’s singular 
preoccupation with the social plight 
of all blacks, nnt only bocnitse of a 
vulgar psychologism but because 
she overlooks those aspects of Du 
Bois’s thought that would make her 
statements seem absurd. 

Further, the Harlem Renaissance 
writers, ns distinct from Du Bols, 
did nnt “ have the good and rare 
fortune of finding themselves at one 
with the consciousness of the sur- 
rounding black environment ”, and 
most certainly did not “attempt to 
cut themselves loose from occidental 
values " in " identify with Africa ". 
Nor did they “on u large scale pro- 
fess acceptance of one's colour and 
one's African origins”. 

On the contrary, the Harlem 
Renaissance writers only occasion- 
ally employed “ Africa ” as a 
metaphor, in an art so thorn uglily 
Western lhat it alone would allow 
them at lung lust to bucomu “new** 


Negroes and thereby full-fledged 
Americans — aL the expense uf whet 
one called " die sluw-tnori.il <• 
masses Berghahn ignores c«> • 
plc-tely tiie wny in which ihe 
Hni'k-m Renaissance determined the 
nature of Senghor and Ci 1, a ire's 
** negritude ", another ac-stiiciLc 
movement that Invoked Africa us 
metaphor in a literature meant 
exclusively fur a French audience. 
Nor docs she even mention l*u;il 
Robeson’s essays, published between 
1930 and 1935, on the African 
presence in American culture. 

Predictably, Bergh Aim's bias is 
for nnturulism in fiction und tracts 
in pnetry. She treats I horn turn na 
if it were merely a vehicle for 
ideas, ami upbraids writeis who 
failed to glorify tlicir “real" 
heritage. What Is worse, she 
extracts rhcines from novels which 
at best are figurative and often, 
cites random remarks ‘by characters 
as if they were necessarily identical 
with the political sentiments of tho 
authors. These are errors all too 
common in the study of black 
lircrature. History tund psychology 
have u valid role in literary analysis. 
But Kerghahu lias not managed to 
use these tools (having devote J a 
chapter to their justiflcatiun) to 
increase our understanding uf the 
complex relation "Africa" bears 
to ail Afro-Americans. The matter, 
indeed, remains even more obscure, 
just as “Africa” to the West 
remains largely an abstraction. 
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thing is agreed. Thus literature (on 
this hypothesis) offers a double 
pleasure: one’s sophisticated appe- 
tite is gratified with endless nuan- 
ces of expression, but one is per- 
mitted at last to warm one’s hands 
at die glow of a well-loved truth. 

Alternatively, one might point out 
to Oisen that the Und of debate 
he desiderates does occasionally 
occur. Shelley thought Milton failed 
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have shown an increasing willing-, 
ness to debate the wilder claims of 
Lawrence, the irrationalism of 
Blake, the Unguistic assertion (by 
the Absurdists) of linguistic incapa- 
city. Anthropologists tell of socie- 
ties which delight in the repetition 
of truisms. Perhaps criticism is 
even now emerging from just such 
a phase of pious assent. The theses 
of Helicon are now no more sacro- 
sanct than the theseg | of Sinai. 

Meanwhile. Olsen's voice grows 
shriller. Verisimilitude, he tells us, 
hes nothing to do with resemblance 
to the real : Johnson's claim that 
the connections of . Shakespearean 
dialogue are "natural *' must 
merely, conventional, since real dia- 
logue is unconnected. But real dw- 
iogue actually exhibits both discon- 
tinuity and connection ; Johnson saw 
diet the principle of co * Lfie f?°“ 
Shakespearean dialogue Is cl ^8er to 
that of real talk that* to that of 
.neo-classical rhetoric. But. even if, 
Johilson wai wrong, there be; 
. ud doubt that he was at least 
1 posing a resemblance to teal iite*. 


takes from Anthony Kenny tiie 
notion that the presence of an 
object, plus certain symptoms and 
behaviour, is a sufficient condition 
“for the operation of an emotion- 
concept”. Olsen’s general theory 
of the disjunction of literature and 
life Immediately precludes one 
sufficient condition, namely the 
object. Tiie absence of clear 
“ literary behaviour ” removes 
another. He concludes that literary 
emotion is an impossibility. Many 
a man would at this point 
begin to doubt the excessively 
behavioural criteria proposed by 
Kenny ; Olson’s, faith remains firm. 

But this book is much better 
than 1 am making it sound. There 
is ■ a great deal of tough argumenta- 
tion which really works. Oisen is 
splendidly Independent; in' full 
flight from New Criticism, he 
successfully eludes . the waiting 
embrace of Structuralism. But 
there is something .pusillanimous, 
in his continual recusancy, . To the 
very end hd. shrinks- from telling 
us what literature Is and why it 
is to be valued. Instead we find 
him rejecting the “ instrumental- 
ism. f of Monroe Beardsley.. The 
implicit tenor of his argument is 
clear: literature Is not an instru- 
mental but a terminal good, But 
Olsen flinches from such coarse 
assertions because he feels lost 
without a context of' rationed 
demonstration ; anything else is-, to 
hint “merely personal”. Yet all 
arguments, if they tfre not to 1 ' be 
infinitely regress^,, lead ., u .'tya. 
' erid to statements V Which stand 
(or i fall) alone. Had CHsen risked. 
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Beryl 
Cook 

The 

\Vorks 

Beryl Cook was given a child’s painting set twelve years 
ago and hns painted compulsively ever since. Here Is a 
selection of ihe works which have delighted the public 
since her 'discovery’ In 1975. There are scenes of Iter 
native Plymouth-^-dreg acts in the local pub, sailors on the 
Hoe, holiday-makers on the beach, her family, friends and 
cats, cafes and shops — as well as scenes in London, a post- 
humous portrait of Elvis, a 'delightful Jubilee picture of 
the Queen dancing witli Prince Philip. 

0 7195 3556 S 

30./uK-co/oui' illustrations £3.95 

Riding to Jerusalem 

EVELYNS COQUET 

Evelyn e Coquet fulfilled her great ambition to follow tho. 
route of Godfrey de Bouillon, who led tihe First Crusade 
from Paris to Jerusalem. Together with her sister, two 
tough Provencal -horses and their fox terrier Pluto, she 
travelled 6,000 kilometres. The route, included deserts and 
mountains, and crossed nine countries — some fiercely at 
war. A fascinating account told with Evelyne's infectious 
enthusiasm. 

0 7195 3487 9 

24 pages of photographs, inap £ 6.95 

Scene Changes 

OSBERT LANCASTER 

A new book by Osbert. Lon caster is an informative, invigorat- 
ing and beguiling event. Here— Illustrated witli Ws‘ own 
witty cartoons — he begins by. recording foh the first rime 
the changes that the years have brought' to tiie Great houses 
of fiction since they were created by their authors : Jane 
■ Austen s Mansfield Park, Disraeli’s BrenthatUi Tennyson's 
Locksley Hall. t , , This ris followed by a study, in full 
colour, of the brilliance of the British compulsion towards 
dressing up. As a final bonne bouche we are taken on a 
East & Hlld ® nIi S htenin & tour of Europe jand the Middl? 

0 7195 3567 '0 \ 

8 pages of full colour drawings, 36 line drawings £4.50 

Poets in the Garden 

An Anthology of Garden Yerse . 

Compiled by DENIS WOOD 

■Poetry and gardens fall naturally into -each other's arms. 
Xhey are both refinements- of things usually experienced 
at matter-of-fact levels : . poetry, is distilled from prose, 
gardens out of wild landscape. Denis Wood’s anthology of 
garden verse takes the subject Into every comer of the 
garden that poets .have .chosen to describe. Illustrated with 
engravings and -deco rations from the last four centuries. : 
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Shell U,K. Exploration and Production require for theft 1 Central Engineering 
Department in London a qualified Librarian to fake charge of the 
Engineering Drawing Records Office. 

You will lie responsible for the organisation, maintenance and efficient 
running of the existing drawing records system, which services all design and 
construction activities for production plantiu London, Aberdeen, Lowestoft 
and other working sites in tlie.U.K, You will co-ordinate and supervise the 
activities of 4 clerical assistants. You will also assist in the development of a 
computcr T bnscd retrieval system which will include remote terminals to 
access our data base. - 

You will beat least 2^ ycars of age and have some backgronnd or qualification 
inengincering.Ercvious experience in au engineering library is essential ns is a 
proven ability as a supervisor. 

’ You will be offered a salary of between £3,500 and £iopo dependent, upon 
experience, plus a Loudon Allowance of £585 p.a,, There is a good staff 
rcstuui’antwith free 3-coursc lunches, and excellent spoils and social facilities 
arc available. Pie-asp write giving details of your qualifications and experience 
to: 

Shell TJ.K. Exploration and Production, UEP/32 (T2), Shell Centre, 
London SEi 7NA, 


^Assistant^ 

Librarian 

TNs vacancy has ariaon In the Board's UbYary fin'd 
Wormation Services. A wide range of special 
drory activities Is Involved, in subject areas that 
include Industrial training, the engineering Industry, 


Applfoariora are Invited from qualified librarians 
Weafiy having some experience of special library 
work. 

• Salary Scale E3.B1 6-24,844 p.a. (plus £200 Lon- 
don Weighting) 

• 20 days’ annual leave 

l • Luncheon Vouchers — BOp per day 

i f*®® 8 ® write or telephone for an application form 
10: 

JJIm K. Money, Personnel Officer, 
jn^tosrtng Industry Training Board, 

41 Otarandon Road, Watford WD1 1H8. 

■•I. > Watford 44322, ext. 70. 


Shell 




engineering industry 
training board 


Hill College 

fyad, BtyMUQ, London SE9 2f>Q 
“ ! Mrs K. E. Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 


Assistant Music 
Librarian 

£4,167-£4,581 inc. 

To ensure the provision of an effective muslo 


library service at a branch library. Responsible 
to the Branch Librarian on matters 0 f | QOa j 
administration and to the Senior Librarian’ res- 


mi email Grade 1 

8 are invited -from chartered librarians with sub- 
. inetessional experience. Possession of a degree, 
« an advantage. ; 

H2L" an f e ,E8 ,2 3 B -C7,231 

® °f .London weighting & Phase 1 supplement).- 
hJ?iu lnt . ed be responsible for libraries at die 

Elthoaii and Mile End, E3- They house; 


VcSa a aai # 10 the award of degrees and diplomas. 
1 nbr^ n „ A ' Jl an ° to W* 1 ®* qualifications. 

rfiTi expected to be involved with planning 
she .kTS the preparation of new courses.. 

'I&SXS? % interested in building up courses of. 

• c fo n for stude nt teachers and others. •• 

Application forms from the Education 
Officer, EO/Estab. IB, Room 3p7, The 
\ 00untv Hall, London SEt IBB.; Pleas* en-. 
1. close a large staniped addressed envelope, 

■'■■■■ : forms to be returned pot later 

wah Friday, November 3. 1978- 1 •• 


ponsibla for muslo libraries within the division, 
for the organisation, control and development of 
the muslo library. Closes 3rd November. Please 
quote ref. No. 421. 

Senior Assistant 

(Housebound Readers) 

£4,167-£4,5B1 Inc. 

Responsible to Librarian in Charge of Mobile 
BervlGes for making regular calls on elderly 
and. other housebound readers. An adaptable 
person, sympathetic to the nesds of these 
special groups and able to display' Initiative will 


IT Bi V.V Ti 1 fiT'E .AMi.^-m* L : T TH' iia j IiI*B IK il* 


Is essential as well as a qualification In librarian* 
ship. Closes 1st November. Please quote ref. 
No. 420. For |ob descriptions find application 
forms please send u.a.e. to Personnel section, 
Recreation Department, Battersea Town Hall, 
Lavender Hill, London- 8W11, . 

LONDON BOROUGHOP- . 

Wandsworth 


STRATHCLYDE 

REGIONAL COUNCIL 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

FURTHER EDUCATION 

Applications . are Invited for the underrioted post at 
Glasgow College of Technology, Cowqqddens Road, 
Glasgow C4 OBA.' 

DEPUTE LIBRARIAN- 
SENIOR LECTURER ‘A’ 

(Subject to Bar) 

professionally qualified graduate; preferably, holding si 
position of responsibility In an acadsmio .library. The 
College caters for a wide range of degree and other 
. Higher education sludente.,;.. 

' serifof Lecturer ' A 1 £7Oflfl-t7fl09 B»r-£8067. -■ ■ 
placing on the aataiy acale will be given for relevant 

iiM* fisher.; perliou/ere ..cap • be 
obtained frdm the Colfeoe to whom completed b ptflceittoh 


forme should be. returned not fat or. than 3rd November, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


LIBRARY 


READER SERVICES 

(Position Number LP. 23) 

The Unlvoraliy or Molbotirne Litmiiv I* looking lor an o»ooifoivc')rt 
and forward looking Llbrnnnn lo m«ruae a roslnidurod Ruad<.r 
Services Division In iho cor tin I Library. Trio Division Ins a loial 
alall ol Hi ang la divided Into II m toikwlng auctions : AnotrslMna 
East Aalai), Informalion Servfcoa, Lending Sarvlces, Maps. Prims, 
Reader Education and Row men Seivtcoa. 

As tho so.nl or line manager In Rcsdor Snrvlcoa, this person will 


mmm m . iB iu w 


- — Trtero will also bo 

an opportunity to par lid polo In ih« lurthor development ol conr- 
pulerfood literature searching, planning an automated circulation 
system and oatabllslilna libraiy communication with the user com- 
munity. 

DIVISIONAL HEAD 

TECHNICAL SERVICES 

(Position Number LP. 24) 

The Univonlty of Melbourne Library reeds an Innovative anil »«- 
pwlenced LlbiHrlnn lo m-inago and help shape Ha new' Technical 
Services Division. This position offoca tlw right parson an opportunity 
to infiuanco the future pattern ol a major University Library. 

Tho eiicoeaBful _ applicant enn leak forward la belmi Involved not 


to inllusnco the future pattern of a major University Library. 

Tho eucoMBful applicant can leak forward le being Involved not 
only In the day-to-day managomonl of thd Teohnjoa) Btlvfcps 
Division, but alio In tno many new arena tho 1 Library la- entering 
Into individually, and on a cooper all vn basis with, other Institutions. 
Tlierofonii flexlliio IMMdualB with diversified Internets are required. 

The University la located In the oentro of Molboumo, a cfly of 31 
tnllllon. Ttw UMary conalala ot a main Library and 14 branoheB 
with a total artaft 'of EM and an annual budget of 3.76 mfllloo dollara. 
Th 2 .V 11 !!?? ? !•*'. exciting period In a long history 

and it hopoe that ttila will attract Uiass llbroriana who 'are anxious 
to moot the challenges and accept iho rewards that wilt' be forth- 
coml no. 

Applicants must bo ellglblo for eradunto profaasional mamba raWp 
tn the Library Aaeodallon of Auslrolla. 

Tho salary io In tho Principal Librarian range IAS 1 0.1 16-At 2 0.6411. 
Written applloallona with aceompenylnn resumes should be directed 
to the Staff Offloer. llnlvarally of Melbourne. ParkMile, Vlrtorla. 
3062. Australia. Closing date la 3 November 1S7S. 


INFORMATION OFFICER 

HAMMERSMITH 

A major international group of Consulting Engineers Have 
a vacancy for an Information offloer Initially' to support 
the Marine Departments. 

The parson appointed will be responsible to the Techni- 
cal Information Executive for providing a comprehensive 
service to engineers by answering enquiries providing 
references, oonduoting Itteralive searches and contribut- 
ing to the bulletin. Duties include stock selection and 


w,, u .,.vwitr MJ wiimiaHim tJIKlfUlllOU |flUVIU1liy 

references, oonduoting Itteralive searches and contribut- 
ing to the bulletin. Duties include stock selection and 
control, Indexing,. control and updating of. Marine Cata- 
logue, maintaining Information files and assisting on the 
Implementation of the computerised central retrieval 
system. 

Applicants, preferably age'tf under 35. miiat be ALA or 
hold an equivalent qualification In Information Solano© : 
a graduate, preferably In an applied* science, will be 
preferred. At least three years' poet qualification experi- 
ence, preferably as an Information officer, 1a essential. 

A very oompetlllve salary will be associated with aubatan- 


fund and Group PPP, Flextime working, four weeke' 
annual holiday. . , 

Please apply In writing quoting Ref. 1744' and enclosing a 
brief but oomprehenalve av. to : 


M.W.RAM6AY. 

Director of Personnel, 
HALCROW 

SIR WILLIAM HALCROW 
AND PARTNERS, 
Newoombe Houee; 

.46, Nottfng Hill Gate, 
LONDON W11 3 JX 



, >OR ffXPOIT fOH esSTOHF 

mmkvimnv Auunuutrr 


Quoan'a sword for Baport 
1S7B.‘ 1917 


ASSISTANT 

FILM AND VT LIBRARY 

Tho BBO roqulraf a profM>len>l Aaslataijl for. 
Ha Rim and Vidsolapo Library,, WlbdmW Hoad, 
Brentford. The werii Invofwsa rsaearoh and tho 
supply of. information and film from the BBO'o 
unquq reaourae» of nwlarfsi foriMln the pro- 
duotlon of Mevlslon proararnmoa on on uiy- 
Umfted ranas of subloela and other BBO purpose* : 
H also include* iho datalbouhKi end 

olaoefflodtlon ■* of me ■obniein rf MtovJrtorp'pre* 
grammas : many aspeola of the work Involve 
ofamontary handling of film material, 


aflaJn®- fiMofallet ..knowledgs in .any .aubjoct 
loohdlng aotonw.. and WohnokiBy and 
familiarity with Him or other . (ion-book .iiMtariaM 
Would 1)0 an advent ago: 


Bahuy f 23.290 (may. be hlglfor. If quail fioaHona 
■OXaepftlonafJ x El 60 IP £4,040 p.a. piiia approxl- 
motwy e • p*r deni ■ Shin allowance. RekweSon 
Sxponees oonNderad. 1 • 

Telephone « write immediately for pn applIcatlOit 
.form (enoloalno eddrassod envelope and quoting 
reference number 70.0.2831 .TL) , to Amlntmsnte 
Department. BBO. London W1A1AA. Telephone i 
01-680 4400. ext. 4B(Q. 


Ion W1A 'fAA. Tsfephon* i 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Library 

SUB LIBRARIAN 

(Technical Process! hr; 

Salary Seale : £6,031-17 ,*72 

A Sul>-Lilmiriait is required load tlic Tec hi ileal ProcM- 
iinu Section of the Library with rcsponsiWllly for U»e 
efficient acquisition of library stock and Its preparation fur 
the library shelves. The acquisition pine ess is being com- 
puterized and co- one rail vc cataloguing using MARC records 
Is being introduced. 

Applicants should be graduates with a professional I quail H- 


cxperienco, particularly practical experience of the use of 
coinpul era in library tipcmtions. 

The Polyteclinfc fs a direct grant institution with an 
Irtdcpcudcni Board of Governors. Ii opened lit 1971 ana 
now lias a student (Wpuljtion of some 7,1110. It has extern 
sire new purpose-built accomniodiilluii, including 7M 
residential places on tlic (14 acre catnpus overlooking the 


Tliore Is a scheme of assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms, which mini be 
returned by October 30. may be obtained by telephoning 
WJdteaUbey (0231) G5131, Ext. 224.1, or by writing to : 

The Establishment Officer, Ulster Polytechnic, Shore RoHd, 
Newlowuabbey, Co Antrim, BT17 OQB. 


jiSfi Cynon Valley Borough Council 
Cyngor Bwrdeistref Cwm Cynoii 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

APPOINTMENT OF FIRST SENIOR ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians for 
appointment to the above-mentioned post, which <s 
.based In Aberdare. 

Salary v/lll be paid in accordance with A.P. Grads 3 fat 
present £3,732 to £4,146 per annum Inclusive of the 
current earnings ' supplement) with the point of entry 
being dependent upon experience. 1 


Conditions of Ssrvioe of NJ.C. for Local Authorities' 
... , and Clerical Services; to thB provisions ol the 
LooWi-Govefnineht Superannuation ' Aoto; to termination 
in accord arthe with the Contracts of ’Employment A«, 
(as amended), but with a minimum of one month's 
notice on either, aide; and to the rooefpl of a satisfactory 
medical report. 

Application forms may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom they must be returned by 3rd November, 1978. 
Canvassing will disqualify. 

N. 8TONELAKE, Director of Administration. 

Rook Grounds, High 8 treat, Aberdare, Mid Glam- CF44 
7AE. 8th October, 1878. 


KENT 


COUNTY 

COUNCIL 



COUNTY LIBRAflY , 

Divisional Librarian 

U,72r-£6,7p2 (Inclusive} 

At GILLINGHAM DIVISION.' Applications are InvHed 
for. tliis Important post from Chartered. Llbr-arlqfte 
with considerable experfenoo ; ol -library manage- 

a , The post oOrrlea a 'oer allowance, and als* 
new alloww^BQ may 1^ poyable.- 1 

Further particulars and application forms return- 
able by 3 November from d; Harrison,- MA. FLA, 




field, Maidstone, ME14 2LH, phone- (0622) 671417 



r no> , f ■ -J: “tat TiT* ■ | : 7.WI 7 JT.| 
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Assistant 

Stock Librarian-APS 

Salary : £5,05&-£5,358 Inclusive 

Applications are invited from Chartered Libra- 
rians to work In an Integrated Stock Department. 
The duties ere principally concerned with the 
editing and co-ordination of the lotal stock of 
the system. 

Application forms and further details from Chief 
Librarian, Central Administrative Headquarters, 
Hall Place, Bourne Road, Bexley, Kent, 

Closing date— 3rd November, 1078. 

^Bexley todta HsumogH 


8UNDERLAND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


HOSPITALS LIBRARIAN 

(£4,244*£4,632) 

Applicants lor this poBt which will be based at 
the now Sunderland General Hoapital should be 
Chartered Librarians and have appropriate 
experience. 

Duties will include administration of both the 
Medical Library and PAtients Library Service. 
Further details and application forms available 
from the Director of Libraries, Central Library, 
Borough Road, Sunderland SRI 1PP 
Closing date 14 days from the appearanoe of 
(his advertisement. 

L. A. BLOOM, Chief Executive 


Borough of Sunderland 


Llyfrgell Gcnedlacthol Cymru 

Till-; NATIONAL LIBRARY OF M ALI'S 
ABERYSTWYTH, Djtod, SY23 .»BU 
i . Appoint met) I of 

LIBRARIAN 

Tlic present I.Mirarian, who Is flic ChicT I:\ccuiKc Officer of Hie 
National l ibrary of Wales, is due (o retire In May. 1971', and the 
Connell now Invito* applk'allonx for llio poM. 

Applicant* plirtild have appropriate quulnlcall-in* and experience in 
Jlbmry and for academic work. They bIiomUI lie. preferably, under 
J5 yen™ or age. A thorough knowledge of Welsh and luglhli Is 
cnemial. 

The noraon appointed will be expected to enter upon liiv/hcr dulioa 
on I June, J977, or lator by arrangement, 

A contributory lupvrannuition ictirmv applies. 

Furtlicr particular) can be obulucd from the President and aiipllcanla 
are requested. to send la 'ltie Vrestdanl, The NntkmaT Library of 
Walei, AberyMayth, Djfcd, SY2J 3BU. by 2 December. 1978. 
1*n copies of their application, together with tlic names and aJdrcsscs 
of tw«i refereai. . 


AREA LIBRARIAN 

Portslade 

£3,933*£4,320 AP4 (plus Up to £312 per 
annum supplement) 

The math purpose of this post la to provide an efficient 
library servloe to (he Portslade area within the 
County's determined policy and budget and In con- 
junction with H.Q. specialist staff. Applicants must be 
Chartered Librarians. ■ - • 

Application forms arid further • 
details from Personnel dfllcar, ’ 

E.a*t Sussex County Ubrary, . . 

1 44' 81. Anne's Crescent, Lewes. 

Closing date:. 3 November, r— . O, 

i»78. East Sussex 




''nini 







EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

A^pa^r^^H^gh'^School^Bla'r'ey Awmu^w,^]* y* .rlj 
Brond Mbury «nd Kllburn High School, 

ThB successful applicants will be ohnrtered librarian „ 
bo roaponaibla lor the manfigomani ot the SchoniVn. 1 
Roaourco Contras. Soleollon and Maintenance of h 00 k, 
tlon ol pupils In the uao of the library in to-omttta',3 S* 1 * 
teaching aloft and promoting the use ol the Library iruli.l!2 
dtaplays. pubtiolty and library activities, ale. * ,h,0u J , i 

Tltaso poata torm part ol a pilot achame and the plaesi si 
stated atjovo might bo ohanged after an initial period of a mVo? 
Ganarous relocation expenses aval labia. m or-ths. 

Application forma from the Administration Mantaer 
Room 708, Brent House, High Road, WemWev’ 
Middlesex, returnable 1 November. Telephone 01.903 
0371 (24 hour Anaafone service). Reference numhar 
E/81 must be quoted. 

London Borough of 

BRENT 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

Byfleet 

and 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Camberley 

£3,003-£4,326 

To undertake the full range of professional duties 
including work with children at Camberley, . . 
Applicants should hold the Library Association Part 2 
(Final) or Post-Graduate Examination or Degree in 
Llbrarianshlp or Information Sclenoe. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the County 
Librarian, 140 High Street, Esher, Surrey KT10 8QR. 
- Tel. : Esher 83S8S, Closing dele for appllcslloiu : 3 
November. 




SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 



Library Assistant 

rising to £3,564 p.a. Inc. 

An opportunity to join the polytechnic library In • PWM •{ 
aultslnntlul ohango. Vou would loin a buiy team in n* »" 
and iloalgn hbrary at our Col Hill, Coakfoatera. • IdqiUob in. 
north London, naaponalbimios would Include BMW mo 
normal library dulloa, answarlne anquirlea from •>»« wj < 
siudania. and helping wllh olarical work asioolaiad witn u» 
library. 

You should bo oduoaled to 1 A 1 level standard, b* able W . | 
typo ond liandla normal office work, and prelaraoiy rare 
aoma gonoral library exporlonco. 

Pleote writs for full dal ilia and an spPlISMjPB , 

f Ir at- o la a a to i Appolnltnanla Olficar ft*!. b-®A), WlwJ* ” 
Polytechnic, Bound* Gfeen Bead, London Nil ckmiw 
dale 30 Ootobar. 

n m — — i Middlesex Polytechnic 


COUNTY OF CLEVELAND, \ ! 

COUNTY LEISURE 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

£3, 278-E4, 148 (Including supplement) 

(commencing salary according to qualifications) , , jUI<ibI - 
Applications are Invited for the post ol Senior AS(W^ 
In a branoh library In the Bllllngbam area. 

Applicants should hold at least the Library Aaeooww 
Part It examination. • ; .. „, 1a . ttif' 

Applioatlons are available from the County Librarian, * . 
tra| Library, Vlotorla Square, Middlesbrough, Clevai . 
to whom completed forme ehould be returned oy 
November, 1878. 


■ EDINBURGH •• \ 
UNIVERSITY LlBRAfff. 

Assistant librarian 

. (CATALOOUItW) | 

Applloallone we 

post of ASSISTANT 
(Librarian Qm^a N) W 
Library 

with on W'j'jj cif. 

pure -and applied eJJJJ ' -jg 
. dldaiaa ahoold *** nb * 
, profe.alo«al •». 

; rarlartshlp. ® nd k| ^7n In W**, 

, perlenoe ol 

! mid law.' St® 

tssr^SSs 

S3 

er .764 par. annum- 

Further *5* U^. 

from lha 

ally.- Old i l* a lb® , fjn -lil'iwt 
Edinblirgbr 

Pleat* a Yj* 


EDINBURGH 
UNIVER8ITY -LIBRARY 

5ENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

. . (TEMPORARY) . 

S tations are Invited for. lha 
OflARY post ol SENIOR 
kflY ASSISTANT (Librarian 
Grade I) In the Main Library 


S tations are Invited for. the 
OflARY post ol SENIOR 
kflY A88I8TANT (Librarian 
Qrada I) In the Main Library 
Cataloguing .Department, There 
will be an emphasis on catalogu- 
ing material in pure and applied 
adiahoe. Applicants should have 
■ ; professional quallfloallon In 
llbrerlanahlp* a degree in acl- 
ence and a knowledge ol UOC 
would, be an advantage. The 
appointment wUt be tor alx 
months lo atari as soon as pos- 
sible. . Grade I salary scale 
£3,683 -£G,6Q4 par annum. 

Further datalia- may be oblalnad 
Irjm jfw Soerflarrto.the Untyar 
•Iff. - bid College,* South Bridge 
Edinburgh, EHB BYL, te whom 
QppUoalloni, with the nafliee and 
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CLASSIFIED advertisements 


Derby Lonsdale 

College- 

of Higher Education 

Senior 

Assistant 

Librarian 


iUh aparlel duilee- for the 
School ol Science 

Stfay- APS— £3,420 lo £3,834 
phi) aupplamant of £312. 

■ -i i ••••-' 

Mhir particulars and appll- 
catloa lormt- may be obtained 
lam lha Buffing Officer, Darby 
laudBla Coltego of Higher Edu- 
catioo, Kidleoton Road, Darby 
KJ ion, lo whom completed 
tail ihould be returned by 
dsoday, Wfl November, 1978. 


TEMPORARY POST 
OF TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 

U,MK4,0W I no. aupplamant 

iw» post h*» arisen due lo tho 
wrofll PMi-holdor taking mater-' 
r*» iHva. The appointment will 
comnenca at the end of Ootobar 
md probably leat until July. 
•FL 

Tho porion appointed will ba 
wofl|IMe:for ute management 
d lha ragional library whloli In- 
AMm nupi and photagraplis. 

A minimum ol twd y ears'' ox- 
wiinca la tbohnloal llbrarlaa la 
Manual and the Buocaaaful 
I* Ukely to have a 
Mae In Information bolonco or 
■JapaiMd the library asiocta- 
nriMmlnitlana prior to roach- 
«0 dwtlwad librarian atatua. 

sswa ta.VL.nt 
& teUTSi 

Btre.l', Brlalol 
Appllnallon forma to 



DEPUTY 

librarian 


uh, Invited for the 

tfCSfriTW 

M tor d ^21 r,mpn,s ,J* f lhB 

' : w«% l rhiSlll hn1 * nl 0,nc • , • 

Dublin i, 

•^dPSSS 


METITH'YB TY’DITT, 
RUROU&il ODUNLlL 

AKTS Ol 1 I«:Llr 

..Will ail Ini rn, lino .mnllr.inl) fur 
ina .iihiv,. ijisi jili-HM nun ., m the 
Him. a<ux,-l.iiv. ‘fin. SikIi.ii- l*f Mul- 
roiHilliun aii.iiteiintv rjiit-f i.ii.m. 
i-liind. .l-J hi. Aiinu'-t item, i-ni, 
Lmviiw, i.osl Ulls4<ix ||N7 is<j. 


1I1HM.ETA.N Ll.TlRAtiY 
UXl-'llRI) 

AV*nt.U;A1 IONA avii tnvllri iur 
herbal ASHImiaNI I.IIIRAIIIAN 
Jn I hi> nniujrlM'iniil of r>rtiiH»J IkooK, 
(or r m, (in, ,, i-aoii, duili-i. ijunim- 
(-jil.iiia ahuuhl lunluilo n nooil 
honours (Tinjloii. UUmr> nunllltr.i- 
il'ins nn udv.iiii.iRu. rxui-i-.i-ucp In 
o Inrflo ai-a.lunili lihrnry ilmliahlo. 
Si riSai 6,1 8,1 lo ib.<r 

„ AiMdlnllnna to il,a fintr.-lari- ol 
Iho Library. Uoikintan iJbrnrv. - ox- 
fi.ir«l. 0X1 .llirj. luacihar wllh the 
naiiioa or two i-oforci-s, by 31 Octo- 
ber. 1 ■ • 

: I 

QUF.RN FI.1KABKTU I 
COLLEGE 

t • : . Kunslnuton 

(llnlircraUv of LomloiO 
r -anAnuArc thainke -. 

TlMUlrvd In Uio Coilona Lthroiy. 
qroitiLiips, rimforabty In flcicinco, 
should bn tntondfnn io pursuo Lib- 
rerhinshkn as a nrorMilon anti to 
work lawardj (ulrUng ontry to a 
f LlbrdHaruliln mu-rvlowi 

w9 |t| hnlrl Inlrtllu e.illW as 

ion In tl vo 
North l 
ship w... 
aiLcroMful 


work lamrdj flainlng ontry te s 
Uchool of LlbiMrlaruhln inu-rvlows 
will hn hold lolntly wllh n rtu«r«. 
vo or llio Poivtochnlc of 
London Hrliool nr l.lbr.tHnn. 
yJlh Iho DOwlbilllv of Mho 
-.-..-.-jful cnnilldalo Uotnn offered 
a firm elaco at sho School, and a 
bursary, for tho course siarlina 
January, 19H0. 

Salary: Cvt.331 to £3.069 per 
Annum tnttiulve. 

Furthov doldtlA and npnlicallon 
term from: Tho LibrariHn. O linen 
UUmbolh CoIlDflo. Camp i urn III!) 
Hoad. London. WH 7 A»l. Tot.: 01- 
937 0411. oxl. 4 'JO. 

ClOfllno date: 31 October. I97B. 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 

University or London 
.. APPI.ICATIONS are invllad ter 

indudlng rosoomu bully tor certain 

kks 5. aaasWftBbWiK 

S od shorthand, lyntixi uAd Ren oral 
neat tonal Uackni-uunrt iproIarab[y 
io A level ) . and previous export- 
enco or ofrica and/or library work. 
Salary on scale £5,4*8 to £4.107 

E annum linoludlna London 
iwaitce). . Six wooks' annual 
i tncludlnn Public I loll days) . 
me Col lego la on bua'Toulns ami 
naar District /Con I nil Lino stations, 
Ptoaao apply by loiter sotUnn nul 
ono. odumtlon and previous oxnerl- 
mice. - lo mim Pi mall o m/n. 
Queen Mary Ooi]pgo, • MUo End 
Hoad. London HI 4NB. 


QUEEN MARY OOLLEGB 
Untvoreity of London 
TUI! LTDnARY 


the 


vllgri for 
llAN 


and Oompulw flrtenoa, OondidnbM 


i noted Issue ayslnne. n good hon- 
ours douron In on n|,|iro|irinte gutr- 
trot. profCMlonol library aunliricn. 
(Ions itrul somo years poil-aunHflea- 
lion expcrlraico. Kathry within sralq 
(under review , &VQII3 to £7,70-1 
p.a, PIuh £400 London Allowanco, 


. lUrtHcr dot alia and apptlrnttpn 
forma oirininnblo from 'ITio..RcbI«- 
Iror iTJfli, Quorai Mery Ootfogo, 

K ilo md llofld. London Bl 4N8, 
fro rommed by noth November. 

SCHOOL 'OF ORIENTAL 
. AND AFRICAN STUDIES 

^v^NW-'.Jrjsiav W- C ' 



Jhfesg? 



DRITISfl LIBRARY OP 
POLITICAL ANO 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 

AI*f«lJr A1 Iona orp iniil.ii inr 
UJ A*«r.i am li 1 1- 

•{ARJAN .,1 Um< IhllfJi l.iln.irv «>l 
I'ullik-il nmi |.< rtiuuri, n. l«-n> ■■ u | 

Hie 1 uii.l.ii: hi.tiu-il »| l . uiiniulrs. 

iruni 1 .l.iiuiui v I /■» or j-i soun 
•in iiu-.sibl., ill. re.iiir-r. 

It IS liun'-d . i I'lili -I'.il J (dli.ll- 
U-Ilp n|.rrn|il-|:,l lv -,1|«N h-iu'i-il anil 
UUllirird In li.hr? r.-.,uliMbnily |.,r 
a IC.IM I.iuuyiid III I-I.is .liinni, | |V 
III" Library ol i ■-in-ir--.-i s-.hHm-. 
u veiy lain., in,. |jv|il>.l iu||n L lli,n 
of monnnreidis ami -u-n.iis in ii,e 
liroail iii-iii ,.| ttir ve .il mIi-iiu.i. 
hlnrniv ., u.i | u iv. 

'I he ani,.,iniiiii-iii will I il.o 

onljry Main i./r Aivi-n.ini Ulc 
rnrlann i .jar In IIA of t.’.HH’k la 
4.7.7'ii „ \n.,r bln i -MMI .-, vi-ar 

I. un-loii -ill. iiv.in- r- .iii.l <uiiM',.inniiD- 
llni hi-nofllj. Il, iiv..>:<-ln,| Ilia? 
Marilnn salury. -.nnHMu.niun will 

ulvun In nil'. ■ Mim b,nc>'i a*id 
UU.iirncniliiitv. 

Anbllcailrma aliouiii b>- (oc-li-nd 
not I flier ihan Nr-v- mhf.r. l-i7rt, 
by iho AiliiilnlMr.iili'.- Illtl..vr, Ru.im 

II. 610. lilt L> in lion ?.-|iujJ nr IIl’j- 
noiiilca and I 1 tUlial <%. ii-iu o. 
liounliicn Birooi. I.bn-lun ivr.'A 
2AK. Iron: wimm fnrih.-r liurll'ii- 
l.irs and iipiuli-.-iliriu i-.i-ins n,av I,* 
cblalncl. 


CITY OP UIKM1NGIIAM 
POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 

7\>mn i.tniiAiiiANS 
il.i-iliLitr Hi 

mqlllrM for pnala Jl CAMP HIM. 
and NOHTH r.KNTHi: t.lllKAnllfi. 

Bslarv Hralo . tac> lurer Jl. £1.101 
to k.6.55H. 

Further dciaiU nnd aiipliretUm 
ronna i-to bn rnlurnod liy Novi-m- 
bra- A. 1078 • fi-olu Uiu Pra-aunnel 
omen- iT 1 £i. r/iy of lllnnlnnhom 
iViiytbLiuiic. r Hist, Perry Hwt. 
IHrmlnahani TI12 itsu. 'lx-lcjihonu ; 
Oai-VU, 601 1 uxlonxton 217. 


CITY OF I4)ND0N 
POLYTECHNIC 

LtHHAnV AND t.CAWHINa 
ItCUOURCCa BCHV1CU 

UU HAD IAN in 

APPLICATIONS am tevlioil far tho 
ebovo POST which Is that of Sue 
Librarian. 'I lower Hill. Candidates 
should bo chartered librarians and 
os iho Hbrary covora Uie subject 
areas of navlg.iUon and msiitimo 
studios, an tmanret In those sublecta 
would ba on advantage. 

Salary Bcnlo : l.i, £.A. librarian 
III, £4 ,22 b to £5,1 AO Inclutlva or 
London Weighting and i«y supple- 
mente. 

Application form and further de- 
tails are available? team tho AttK- 
turit Beoratary. CHy ot London 
Polytechnic. AdmlnletAitlve Head- 


quertera,* ■ 117-1 19 llaundsdHch, 

London. TIC3A 7DU. to lie ratumad 
by 3rd November; 1970. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT Linn Ail I AN 
ES.lOb to £4,.I31 taclUMve 

A uuatlflod librarian la required 
- to loin an existing team of ratu- 
lonneiu hi Ihn ra*oiiucnoa or • 
(X1M cataimiue \u Uie busy ‘fcctiub.sl 

Srj-vlcvi Denari m oru. OvtuUdatOS 
Wl,h 

Furdiar drtoibi and sppUoation 
romte ito be rel tuned by filh 
. Novombn-l team AMtsiani n«otoU»r 
! rivrsonnel), K must on Polytsclinflc, 
Ponmyn Road. KlnQSton _ upon 
'niamee. KT1 aun, 01-9-19 13BB.. 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF LmnAlUANBUIP 

imnn mtioATTHN in aqi idols 

,no cmuouEN'a uaiiAntua 



ylnndj 


mate cost. CM. .. 

Details . from ktnrwel MaraiwUJ. 

•106606. 


Pd. coiuddorablo .. wnretsongo In 
Kxutanilc Ubrartas for iho' port of 
PISPUIY Lin RAJ? Ian vacnntrnom 
l January, 1979. Previous acnunin- 
fauco whh Aatan snd/or Anton 
Holds of study is not an .oaewittal 
raquawnonf. • initial eatery -:ti ' 
accordance wUh age, . qtisJiricaUans 

s To “’fcSss ,2 

annum) plus London AJlow.inco of 
£430 par annum, wldi oompulaoiy 
membership, of .Uio UnlvoralUos 
suppiunnuailpn Scheme. 

1 Fu rthor details and appHraUon 
forms frorq iho Bccrelary. school 
of QrkmlaJ and African .Studies. 
Male? Btreet. Inrvdxm v/Olft TOP. 
Oloring data, , 17 November, > 1978. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARNET 

EOUCJ^SSw^TORV^CES 

( AP.^’°^.®Yo' A ^,76t' 
plus £285 London .^WcHuhUno 
plus R313 suppianieiii.j 

APPLICATION B aro invited from 
chartered ikbrortana wllh tamo «- 
parbnuie.or worn whh young peopia 
for tvS? paste id. mJaM vojnprehen- 
we^.aoccmdMy .Oqhool*.. Onn past 


tho lltaury rosourpe wo^alon at the 
school end wlUla bohig oen the 
staff of Uio Borough Librarian will 
.havo day lo itey rasdotuU Willy to 
ttio Mood Toacher. 

dosbu dote. appli^aiiopa t 
4Ui November. Wf. : . - . 

Further detaifa sod ap plicat ion 
.forms .Jront: Dorciuoti Clbrreten, 
Jul vena/l old Hooao. 7liii„BunroUDna. , 
Hon don, N.W.4. Rof. 607/»19 ami 

m, 14 — — r 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
■ gtiirm qAW to& »hw*d 

Nbn-toaehlnn *taff vaoenclaa 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT <B93) 

■nils la tha spnlor non-Cher lerad- 
>st In . tho : LftS r. 


(Hid 

vftio 





ARCHIVIST 



SlRWI-vd Tetopiiones and C-abies Limlled, one oi Drilnln’s loading 
toiecomnumications and elec Iron ic9 companies, celebrnles its centenary 
in 1083.There nre planB for a company hlslory, a major exliibltion and a film. 

To prepare for Uie centenary STC wish to appoint an archivist. Tha 
appointment will bo for two years In the first Inslanco. Once the successful 
candidate has established how much needs to be done, the period may be 
extended and the position might be made permanent. 

Initially the job will Involve visits to the company's UK locations io 
establish tho extent and Importance of written records, togethor wllh 
artifacts of historical Interest suoh as early equipment. Later the material 
will ba catalogued and, II this proves feasible, s central archive may be 
established. 

While the centenary will act as the immediate focus of the archivist's 
work, tho long-term aim is to ensure that all material ol interest to future 
historians of telocommunlCRlIonn la preserved. 

The successful applloant must be energollo, mobllo and flexible. He or 
she la likely to have a good degree In a historical subject and - more 
importantly - to have sound practical experience In handling busineBe 
records. Flair and experience matter more than academic brilliance. 

Thera will be few candidates who combine these qualifications with 
detailed knowledge of telecommunications and electronics, and that 
expertise will be provided from within the company. An interest In sclenoe 
and engineering would, however, bean asset. 

The position will be based In central London. Salary, terms and 
conditions will as far ae possible match those of a permanent appointment. 

Applications, with details of age and experience, should be sent tor 
W. C. Wright, Manager HQ Personnel Department. Standard Telephones 
and Cables Limited, STC House, 160 Strand, London WC2R 1 DU. 


STC 


Changing the face 
of communications worldwide 



FELLOWSHIPS 


PERSONAL 


CREATIVE 

WRITING 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applioatlons are Invited for 
the post of Creative Writ- 
ing Fellow baaed In Ren- 
frew District Libraries. 

The Fellowship Is worth 
£6,000 for an initial 12 
month period end there Is 
a possibility that this period 
may be extended. . 

Appiloailone should * con- 
tain a Net of previously 
published works and Hut 
previous experience. In this 
field- The successful appli- 
cant will be based In the 
Central Library, Paisley. 

Applications should fee for- 
warded to : J., D. Hendry, 
Chief Librarian Renfrew 
District Library 8ervlce, 
Marchfletd Avenue, Paisley 
PAS 2RJ, lo be received by 
Monday 20lh November 
1978. ‘ 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
£50 to £10,000 
No security needed 
regional Trust ltd. 
a cmiuid atraot. Nw Uond auo»t. 
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*• AUNTI8 " OF VBNCH 

Ct ordon Crotch lBT'i-lUh 

Mb. journal* Non. i, u, 4. ia.- 
\7. 19, Tauulxad by u( tit* 

otfiar 30 you. Also.. any oiliar 


ITBRNATIONAL - FUBLIBf 

pTters prorMBlonaV aorvi 
tramlaHno. roaBaidii adlii 

a&haar- 


PUBLISH INQ. 

arjenca 

tarS' '• 

r wi earth I •tutorial,' 
1. ron- 
Howan 
t»i. : 


RcjSi/: »J7 JlgHawav. _ Dirvtt ' ftrt- 
poS' ' liifl "ffi/p* 61 1 " ' * r * 1 *’ 




Auialancar tranoia- 
catDloguflB. . nrcnlvat. 
aft, go at jjlBd. sja rr. t-on- 

.Lon- 


NESBARCH 


EDUCATIONAL 


niBflrt tun rl 
COirMMB- 
^ecr«dl»d 


GCE.DEGRKES', pfiOFESStlONSt 
Qisintn A Gateway ewiisu for O.U. 
FrMPio-mtaifainiW.kinllUii MA n*pl71l2 


I [.ill Osl CHI') 
L-nnr tLXfQliilDI'U'tf SPi LfL^naiDl 
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MTM COXBON TyjiB, dupg. i.i|ira, 
Thaaea. Bcriiiu, — 01-CB4 

•TO. WM: 

-ME 34o hui 

■ook * s 



r »d 

i-i ■» Kent 

.. .... __nct. ROLhal- 

tnr. ICant. 

BOOKS Mia. BFFICIBNTLY 1vand« 
Uiw. him. Cn x, so Ttnnvaen 
Read, Rom ford. 


BOOKS Jl PRINTS 
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EXHIBITIONS 


■RIT1SM • • LIBRARY ' On ' 
Musaum) . muotan. . Pul 



oat In Uie ■ 

illiroy - 

SHEMW3 : 

• Cemnumctag mtary • 
igo:- oipcrtepco nnd 
i TitcluaiyV of London 




UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
, LONDON 


% ..... 

lure iw 
wnaa ai 

7 Nov afS 3u, 
pa iJ-Turti 

. -iftrlal Loc> ore By 

Julian erown, " TTodlUon. 
in and tnvr-iiUon In JniUHtr 
lung ol ilii tBvwfh ' ana,' 
cotirwio*^ • , Q 

I-rot. ■ ^**0? Rirtrel&m 

- list df;jpuWt^. ioftiirre( 

fitejnx' 


Pro*' i 


T infiSwt'm:.. 

(SumfiBd h- Vi«»ra rotji 




TO AT-L PUBLISHERS 
and BOOKSELLERS 1 1 ! 

WANTGD III 
• books; SERtCS, -MAPS 
dLobrs, etching . 

•; . REMAINDERS AND ' ' . 

1 OVCR5TOCHS ' ' 

IN ALL LANGUAGES 
— BOUND and/or La SHEETS 
ALSO t ' 

'antiquahian: a new .■ 

, BACKSETS 

AND RUNS OF ALMOST ANY 
LEARNED ft. SCIENTIFIC - 
PERIODICAL 

• JW . 

IIENSY POBDES 
FRANKFURT ROOK. FAIR 
WHO WILL DB PLEASED ■ . 
TO MEET YOU AT OUR 
STAfffl 

swt in. Mall 3 

•I (ba. 

FRANKFURT BOOK FAIR 
01 k to wfam^pLaaaa rend 

oanipte copies of tpA - (ills you 
min io rednitider 1 oca tiler villi 
doujh ; : ptf. bXJANpriES of 
ROTH ill. L WUND and/or ^ 
SHEET aioctca " staring former ' 
fniblltlicd prtrea, . 

io .- 


AN ALLE VERLEGER 
und BUCDHANDLER I J |. 

OBSUCHT MI 
' RUClIRR.'SERiEN. 

LANDRAUTgr GLOBBN, 

OEBUNDEN ODER ROM 
. FERN TO i 

ANTIQUA3USCHE SOW1B 
1 ■■NeusATzn 

UND TEILSATZ.E 
WISS8N9CHAFTUCHBR 
ZEriflCHiUPTEN 
von 

H ENRY PORDBS 
KTTTE WENDEN SI|i SIGH 
AN UffS^AN UNSRRKM 
STAND 

96&1 IN HAILE J 
. FRANKFURTOl. 

ODER SCH^CREN STE 
NAHBREN ANCH3LOTE 
BeCTANDSANOABSV ' ■ 

OBB UNDEN BN ubd 
ROHMBNOEN I 
POSTKN NEBST JB 
■ 3 ■ 

EXEMPLARfiNjPRO TITEL 
SOWIK - 

MIT OENAUBN JAHROANGS 
U. BAND i g^ ANOABEN— 

. SSElTSCrmUl’TENANGCBOTE 


omn 

MIT 

S liR 
OR 
REOT- 




HENRY PQRDES ’ ' 

. Publisher &' Bnoltseilcc 
$29 B, nNCHLEY liOAD,:LONDON NW$ 7BU 
. ' ENGLAND ‘ : V' 

m ^ A«fADl»anA-4 
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